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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



A U.G.C. sponsored Seminar 'Mul Mantra' was organised by 
the Department of Guru Nanak Studies in March, 1973 in which a 
number of eminent scholars participated and presented scholarly 
research papers on various aspects of the Sikh doctrine of Ultimate 
Reality. The present volume contains selected papers presented in 
the Seminar. Besides, three more papers on related themes contributed 
later on, by Dr. Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia, Dr. Jagjit Singh Saluja and 
Miss Guninder Kaur have also been incorporated in this collection. 

The proceedings of the Seminar have been edited by S. Pritam 
Singh, retired Professor & Head, Department of Guru Nanak Studies, 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, under the title The Ultimate 
Reality — As Guru Nanak Saw it. The work was waiting for publication 
for a long time. We feel happy that we are now able to make this valuable 
collection available to the scholars and readers interested in Sikh Studies. 
Our sincere thanks are due to our ex-Vice-Chancellor, Dr. J.S. Grewal 
for granting permission to publish the seminar papers in the book form 
and for his helpful suggestion in locating a more suitable title for this 
volume. Now, the collection has been entitled as Sikh Concept of the 
Divine. 

It is my pleasant duty to express my deep gratitude to our present 
worthy Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Dinesh Chandra I.A.S., for conceding our 
request for writing a foreword to this collection. 1 am also thankful to 
Mr. Jagjit Singh Walia, Director, Guru Nanak Dev University Press, 
Amritsar for his technical guidance and keen interest in the printing of 
this book. 

Deptt. of Guru Nanak Studies Madanjit Kaur 

Amritsar 
1.1.85 
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FOREWORD 



It is believed by Sikhs that the Jap(u) of Guru Nanak is the essence 
of the whole Gum Grant h Sahib and the Mid Mantra at the head of 
the Jap(u) is the essence of the whole Jap(u) and, further, that Ek 
Oamkar, the opening constituent of the Mid Mantra contains the 
essence of the whole Mul Mantra. That is just a stylistic way of 
reminding people that the concepts enshrined in the Mid Mantra about 
the Sikh Concept of the Divine form the basis of Sikh theology with 
such importance attached to the Sikh credal formula, it was but natural 
for the Department of Guru Nanak Studies of this University to 
undertake the elaboration of its philosophic and other implications. I 
am glad that a galaxy of learned men were good enough to extend 
their co-operation to the Department by writing papers on different 
constituents of the Mid Mantra. I have no illusion that the present 
book, in spite of the definitive quality of the contributions and the 
high status of the contributors, may not be able to put a stop to all 
academic debates about the Mid Mantra. In fact, it may even generate 
new interpretations, but the fact will remain that the present work is 
the first serious attempt, by a dedicated team of scholars of Sikh 
Studies, at exploring the original warp and woof of Sikh theology. 

It is with great pleasure and satisfaction that I commend this 
work to all readers interested in Sikh and comparative religious studies. 



Guru Nanak Dev University 
Amritsar 



S.P. SINGH 

Vice-Chancellor 
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INTRODUCTION 



All religions are unanimous that Ultimate Reality is 
unfathomable. Sikh religion is no exception. "After all", runs the Sikh 
Scripture's argument" how can a creature encompass, wholly, its own 
Creator?" Notwithstanding even more categorical statements than this, 
occurring repeatedly in all the Scriptures of the world, about the utter 
indescribability of the Only Omniscient, Omni-present, Essential 
Reality, we still find all of them referring again and again to the 
qualities that characterize it. These qualities or attributes, which vary 
from religion to religion in their order of priority, provide some of 
the basic material to interpreters working on the philosophy, sociology 
and cosmology of religions. In the Sacred Book of the Sikhs also, 
one may come across any number of divine attributes, but those which 
must have struck the founder, Guru Nanak, as the most prominent 
and essential, were woven by him in a short rhythmic composition, 
called the Mul Mantra, the seminal formula, consisting of 14 basic 
structural units. A large majority of Sikhs recite these units in pairs: " 

Ek-Oamkar, 

sat(i)-nam(u) 

kara ta-pu rakh (u) 

nir-bhaa 

nir-vair(u) 

akdl-murat(i) 

ajuni-saibham 

gur-prasad(i) 

Pairing reduces the number of units from 14 to 8. Between the 
protagonists of the "fourteen' and the 'eight' units, we have others 
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for whom the Mid Mantra consists of thirteen, twelve, eleven, ten or 
nine units. Such differences among scholars make the task of 
philosophical' and sociological, even theological explorers of the 
Sacred Text rather difficult. It was primarily to make this task easier 
that a Seminar on Mul Mantra was conceived by the Department of 
Guru Nanak Studies. The scheme materialised in 1973. The 
Department was able to persuade a number of eminent scholars to 
contribute paper each on various aspects of the basic credal formula. 
Ine present volume contains all these papers, besides those of 
Dr. Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia, Dr. Jagjit Singh Saluja and Miss Guninder 
Kaur, which were secured later. Most of these papers have already 
been published in the various issues of the Journal of Sikh Studies. 
A veteran Sikh theologian, S. Narain Singh, has sent his written 
comments on the papers of Dr. Trilochan Singh and Dr. Wazir Singh. 
These were duly published in the Journal. It is our hope that the present 
volume will prove to be a modestly valuable addition to the existing 
literature on Sikh Theology. Indications are that the Seminar has already 
succeeded in focussing the attention of scholars on the need of carrying 
on intellectual exploration of this important text. After the Seminar, 
Mr. Bakshi Singh Adil and Bhagat Singh Hira have brought out 
independent books on the Mul Mantra and Mr. Jagjit Singh Saluja has 
recently earned a Doctorate on the same subject. Still greater attention is 
expected to be given to the subject following the publication of Sikh 
Concept of the Divine. If that happens, the Seminar will have served its 
intended purpose. 

The compiler is grateful to all scholars whose timely and unstinted 
co-operation to him and the Department made the Mul Mantra Seminar 
a success. He is also beholden to them for updating their papers. 
Dr. Madanjit Kaur and Shri Raghubir Singh Tak of the Department of 
Guru Nanak Studies, are to be thanked for the tedious task of proof- 
reading. 



Department of Guru Nanak Studies Pritam Singh 

Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. Retd. Professor & Head 



THE INTERPRETATIONS OF MUL MA&TRA 



Pritam Singh 

No manuscript written in Guru Nanak's own hand is known to exist. 
The ravage of time has done such tremendous damage to our manuscript- 
treasures that not even a fake claim seems to have been put up about the 
existence of any of the great Guru's personal records, although such a 
ruse, successfully played upon Sikh royalty or aristocracy, would have 
ensured a bumper crop of cash and kind for any clever fabricator. 
However, in view of the almost universal medieval practice of writing 
anything in Gurmukhi or Devanagari scripts without separating different 
syntactical units from each other, we may justifiably presume that the 
fair copy of the Guru's own compositions was also similarly written, 
unless it is proved that the Guru used Lande or Persian scripts, in which 
case our presumption about the Guru's unbroken, continuous writing, may 
become infructious, but the point made below about the difficulty in its 
legibility may still remain valid. The old Gurmukhi calligraphic system 
did not need many punctuational marks. That is why, we find most of the 
old manuscripts, whether of poetry or prose, using only one such mark, 
namely, the full-stop, represented by two short vertically-parallel lines. 
Correct reading of unseparated words used to be a difficult task and readers 
needed a long period of training to be able to read a written text correctly 
and fluently, improvising stops, signifying punctuation, such as commas, 
hyphens, question marks, exclamation marks or full-stops at appropriate 
places. In spite of all the training when it came to reading sutras, such as 
the one with which the Guru Granth Sahib, the Sacred Book of the Sikhs, 
opens, differences could not be avoided. This sutra, created by Guru 
Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, seeks to present, in capsule form, some 
attributes of God. It begins with the Gurmukhi numeral one and ends 
with the word prasad(i) after which there is a full stop. It is called the 
mul i.e. basic or root mantra. Different linguistic units, of which this mantra 
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consists of, are neither punctuated nor separated from each other, except 
that the initial numeral, on account of its physiology, had to stand apart 
from the text that follows it. Manuscripts are not wanting in which the 
next unit, namely 'O' ( tT^), also stands separated from the succeeding 
text, but that, probably, owes its independence not to any doctrinal or 
mystical importance attached to it, but to the normal propensity of the 
calligraphists to be more ornamental with opening letters. The rest of the 
text upto the last unit, prasad(i), is normally found written as one 
continuous calligraphic whole, subject to the constraint of space. 

Another prominent characteristic of the mulmantra which makes 
for the multiplicity of readings and, therefore, of meanings, is the complete 
absence of independent prepositions, conjunctions and adverbs. In fact, 
even the verb is missing and the reader is left with one numeral and 
some nouns and adjectives only, to some of which are attached vowel 
symbols, namely i (f ) and u (-), which according to some, carry prescribed 
grammatical values 1 and according to others, have no value at all. 2 

Further, the author of the mulmantra betrays a clear preference for 
the non-purist, tadbhava linguistic tradition. The phonetic construction 
of sat(i) (Hfe> H. H3CT) purakh(u) (W>H. U?H), bhau (^§>H. 
ajuni (»JtJ?>t>H. Waffr) and saibham (M>H. JJlHf or H^T), in this not 
very long formula, for instance, confirms our view about this particular 
feature of the Guru's language. This tendency to own folk-pronunciation 
may also have provided some scope to a few self-educated interpreters to 
imagine far-fetched folk-etymologies in the case of some, at least, of the 
terms. A greater semantic rub is created by classical scholars, when they 
begin indulging in their intellectual pastime of imagining various textual 
permutations and combinations. The most confusing category of 
interpreters, however, is the one which exults in parading, rather 
pompously, all the possible meanings of the terms used in the mulmantra 
without pinpointing the right one. The purpose of the following section 
of this paper is to show how confounding the interpreters become when a 
comparative study of their exegesis is attempted. 
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II 

The miilmahtra, as given in the beginning of the Guru Grahth Sahib, 
consists of 14 units, including the initial numeral 1 (^). Textual variations 
exist in the two-volume Goindwal manuscripts, now lying in Patiala and 
Yahiyapur respectively. The text, sought to be made current by the 
Meharban School through their Jap(u) Parmarth, also differs with the 
authentic version in certain details. For the purposes of this study, these 
and other versions of the mantra, being unauthorised, have not been taken 
into consideration. We shall, therefore, base our discussion on the 
authorised version only. This version is reproduced below, with only one 
change, namely the provision of space between each linguistic unit: 

1 (pronounced as 'ik' or 'ek') O sat(i) nam(u) karata purakh(u) 
nirbhau nirvair(u) akdl miirat(i) ajuni saibham gur prasad(i)? 

Our trouble starts with the starting numeral 1 ( c l) itself. Professor 
Sahib Singh treats it as the modifier of the next unit 'O ' ( §^ ), because 
it signifies the latter's quality of oneness. He explains ( 1 O' ( < 1§^ N ) as 
'the Being that is One' 4 and again as the 'One Timeless Person' 5 clearly 
classifying * V as the adjective of V So do a host of other commentators. 
We refer to only three of them here, namely Shri Vinoba Bhave, 6 Dr. 
Gopal Singh 7 and the learned translators of The Sacred Writings of the 
Sikhs} The late Bhai Vir Singh, on the other hand, did not subscribe to 
this view. He puts a comma between, ' 1* and 'O'. According to him: 

He (Guru Nanak) has not used 8 T at the very start of the Jap(u) as 
a numeral adjective; it has been used as a substantive which signifies 
His quality. It is His name... 9 

There are other scholars, such as Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh, 10 
Dr. Mohan Singh Uberoi 11 and Dr. Wazir Singh 12 who agree with Bhai 
Vir Singh in putting a comma after the numeral. Whether treated as an 
adjective or as a noun, the reference in both cases is to the oneness of 
God, but Swami Harnam Das elbows the numeral out of the mul mantra 
by treating it as a pointer to the authorship of the Jap(u). Says he: 

. . .it stands for mahila 1 , i.e. Guru Nanak. . . In the absence of sound 
research on the Scripture, this digit was made a part of the text (of 
the mill mantra) by the people. The fact is that it is not connected 
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with the text at all; it stands for the first Guru. . . If this 4 1 ' were not 
there, it would be difficult to ascribe the authorship of this text to 
Guru Nanak Dev. 13 

The ponderous Pandit Tara Singh Narottam, alludes to an unusual 
interpretation, which has been current in a section of Udasi and Nirmala 
scholars: 

...According to some persons, this message is meant for men and 
women alike, though in the case of the Veda, women, to whatever 
caste they may belong, and all male members of the Fourth Caste, 
are debarred from uttering Om. In order, therefore, to be able to 
convey the message to all men and women, without violating the 
vedic ban, a sort of curtain has been hung (by placing T) before 
Om, so that everyone may utter it in its veiled form. Speaking 
from behind a curtain is no sin... 14 

Giani Badan Singh and others, who prepared the first complete 
commentary of Guru Granth Sahib seem to give credence to the above 
statement of the learned Pandit. 15 Giani Bakhshish Singh is another 
Nirmala stalwart, who subscribes to the same view in his commentary of 

the Jap(u).* 6 

As if all these schools were not sufficient, there exists a school of 
Omitters, one member of which, Dr. Ernest Trumpp, dispenses with the 
numeral * 1 ' altogether and treats the following symbol O ( ff^ ) as the 
mangal the general invocatory superscription, having no intrinsic 
connection with the mul mantra. 11 Thus, for him, the mul mantra proper 
begins with sat(i) and not with 1 (S) or 'O' ( §^ ). There are others who 
resort to a total black-out, not only of the numeral 1, but also of V. We 
quote now from Dr. Balbir Singh: 

Sadhu Mul Ram's Jika (1842) begins with sat(i)nam(u). No 
explication of occurs in it. Sir Attar Singh Bhadaur's fifed in 
Urdu (1874) also starts with sat(i)nam(u). The same is the case 
with Bihari Lai's Jap(u) Parmarth (1876). Hariji's Pot hi also omits 
all commentary on "^g^" 18 

How fertile is the ground for multiple schools of interpretation to 
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grow on the basis of syntactical value granted to a particular unit of the 
text by the interpreting authority! The differences, as we shall soon see, 
get wider and deeper and begin covering grounds other than the syntax, 
including pronunciation, etymology, doctrine, etc. Of necessity, we shall 
be selective rather than exhaustive, while attempting to document the 
differences that exist between one interpretation and the other. 

O' (~&^) is believed to be the initial Gurmukhi character of the 
age-old mystic Indian term Om. It is pronounced as O, Om, or Onkar 
(Omkdr), according to the predilection and cultural affiliation of the 
speaker. Swami Harnam Das quotes Taittiriyopanisad to corroborate his 
view, but claims Vedic sanction for assigning the phonetic value of 'O' 
to ' ^ V 9 Some readers, especially those belonging to Udasi and 
Nirmala denominations, generally pronounce 'O' as 'Om: while most of 
the Sikhs pronounce it as Onkar. 20 Normally, etymologists explain Onkar 
as the combination of Om+kar or Oan+kar (%H+ ore" tT* §»f+ora) 21 but 
Sohan Singh believes that kar should be read as i dkar\ Says he: 

Ikoamkdr=i(Ik)+Oam+dkdr... Oamkdr. The word has been 
explained in many different ways by many different writers. But 
so far as Sikh writings are concered, the prefix Oam makes its 
meaning clear. Oam consists of three letters o, a and m — o standing 
for urdham, i.e. above; a for adham i.e. below; and m for madham 
i.e. between. Thus the word Oam means that which is above, below 
and between i.e. the entire universe. The word dkdr means the 
visible expanse or simply the expanse. Taking the three components 
of Ik Oamkdr together, then, we can say that it means the One 
Universal Being. 22 

The late Giani Sher Singh appears to anticipate Sohan Singh's break- 
up of Oamkdr into Oam+dkdr when he seeks to explain it as "the Creator 
of flAar." 23 The two, however, differ vastly in their explication of it. 

For Pandit Gurmukh Singh, the mul mantra is a direct revelation 
from God and has, therefore, to be explained as God's own testament. 
He explains 'O* thus: "I am the One who grants protection to the people 
at the mere utterance of this phoneme..." 24 Apart from the difference in 
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meanings, the Pandit's first person singular turns into the second person 
singular in Giani Budh Singh who explains it as, "You are an embodiment 
of felicity and a treasure of bliss. . ." 25 

Sant Ganesha Singh, using the third person singular says: " '0 ' 
means that He is the Supreme Spirit who is felicity incarnate..." 26 For 
Nihal Singh Suri, it stands for the "meta-Brahman, the Supreme Lord." 27 
Kartar Singh elucidates it as, "...One God, the glow of whose light is 
incessant. He who prevades everywhere immutably." 28 

In spite of the unmistakable figure 1 which precedes ( 0 ' in the mul 
mantra, the commentators, who possess even a smattering of Sanskrit, 
do not forget to refer to the trinity of gods represented by the three sounds, 
of which 6 Om* is believed to be constituted, namely, a, u and m. Bawa 
Hari Prakash for example, explains that: 

akar (a), ukar (u) and makar (aw), with a half matra added to 
them, make Oafikar. Akar (i.e. a) means Brahma (the Creator), 
ukar (i.e. w) stands for Vishnu (the Sustainer) and makar (i.e. m) 
represents Shiva (the Destroyer), while the half matra is to be 
understood as the Fourth State... 29 

Sant Sute Prakash, while accepting the 'Trinity Formula' prefers to 
explain the kar or half-circle above as, "pure Brahma, known as 

amatrika, " 30 

Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh suggests "transcendent-immanent" 
as the intended meanings of 'O'+'kdr. 31 Bhai Santokh Singh had expressed 
the same view earlier in his own style while contending, rather vehemently, 
that the Guru did not at all deviate from the Veda: "O is purusa, fortified 
with his maya. . ," 32 He also provides the following interesting information: 

. . .All the Upanishads, Shastras and Puranas recommend the worship 
of Oankar. Each of the Seven Independent Schools (of Philosophy) 
has its own nine brands of Oankar, thereby raising their number to 
63. The reference here is to the attributive and grosser aspect of 
Oankar... His 64th aspect is subtle, non-attributive and without 
any trace of falsehood... Oankar, has ten nomenclatures... If all of 
them are to be explained that will mean padding the book 
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unnecessarily. We, therefore, confine ourselves to explaining on e 
nomenclature, namely Oankar. When Oankar is uttered, the whole 
body from the feet to the head, experiences an elevation, that is 
why it is called Oankar : the mere utterance of Oankar makes the 
flow of lifewind blow upwards — that is why it is called Oankar 
the more utterance of Oankar also directs the vital wind to the 
Tenth Door — that is why it is called Oankar ?^ 

Narottam believes that the text beginning with '1 O' and ending 
with prasdd(i) is the original revelation granted by Lord Vishnu to Guru 
Nanak and represents the mystic essence of the Veda. Says he: 

The Grammarians explain as the Parmes'war who protects in 
lieu of its mere utterance. They trace it from av which means 
'protection' ... there are authors who derive it from a combination 
of three phonemes a t u and m t a+u becoming 'O' and m turning 
into a dot (representing nasalisation) to form the symbol 9^ ... 
Thus this composite unit comprises three constituents (a,u and m), 
akar representing Virat-Uwara and Vi&wa-jlva, ukar standing for 
Hrinyagarbha-I&wara and Taijas jlva and makar meaning 
Mayapati-hwara and Pragya jlva... This Oankar is identified in 
books as half matra. When the three matras are relieved of their* 
stations and bodies, what remains intact is Parmatma... which is 
also called Tiiriya... 34 

The style and idiom adopted by the category of commentators who 
had proper training in the theological seminaries of the last century such 
as, for instance, Bhai Santokh Singh and Pandit Tara Singh Narottam, 
are all out of fashion these days and what overawed their readers till four 
or five decades ago, on account of their command of classical vocabulary 
and their plentiful knowledge, appears flat and incoherent to many of the 
modern Sikh readers, who accept, quite avidly the interpretations offered 
by scholars, well-grounded in Western philosophy. 35 For example, when 
Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh translates '0' +kar as 'Transcendent- 
Immanent' 36 or 'Being-Becoming', 37 or when Dr. Mohan Singh Uberoi 
translates it as k Logos-Creator', 38 they seem to make sense for them. 
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We move now to the next constituent of the mul mantra, namely 
sat(i). There are persons who regard Ek Oankar sat(i) (tff^ Hfe) as 
one compact unit. According to them, the first comma in the text should 
be applied after sat(i). Bhagat Singh Hira for instance, prefers to join 
sat(i) not with nam(u) $ but with what precedes it (i.e. <\ and tf^ ). 
According to him / O sat(i) ( < #"* % HfcT) means, "ik Oankar alone is 
sat(i)"? 9 The late Dr. Sher Singh does one better by placing the first 
punctuation mark after the next unit nam(u), thus making "/ O sat(i) 
nam(u) " as the first unit of the mul mantra. His Punjabi rendering of the 
text reads as follows in English: 'The One Brahman's is the only existence 
which pervades everywhere." 40 The late Pandit Kartar Singh of Dakha 
was sure that sat(i) enjoyed an existence, independent of the immediately 
following unit, nam(u). Says he in his Jap(u) Nisan: 

To regard sat(i) nam(u) as one complete unit and explain it as 
'True name' or 'True is whose Name' is against all canons of 
Gurbani Grammar... 41 

There are others, such as Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh, 42 Dr. 
Mohan Singh Uberoi, 43 Dr. Gopal Singh 44 and Sardar Sohan Singh 45 who 
also grant sat(i) the status of an independent attribute with commas before 
and after it. Bhai Sahib Dharmanant Singh, 46 Principal Harbhajan Singh 47 
and Swami Parmanand 48 also opt for separating sat(i) from nam(u), the 
next unit. But, according to the reading acceptable to an equally impressive 
group of scholars, sat(i) must be joined with the next unit, nam(u), to 
form the compound sat(i) nam(u), meaning 'True Name' or 'Truth is 
whose name' or 'True is whose name'. This group includes such 
commentators as Professor Sahib Singh, 49 Teja Singh, 50 and Taran Singh 51 
besides Bawa Hari Prakash, 52 Macauliffe, 53 and others. Among these is 
Dr. Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia who in his paper on akal murat(i) in this 
volume finds in sat(i) nam(u) "the identity of being iand cognition". 

The late Dr. Bhai Vir Singh, after having treated sat(i) and nam(u) 
as independent units in his Santhya, informs his readers that: 

The banl also permits the reading of the combined word 'sat(i) 
nam(u) >iz: 
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O my mind; always recite sat(i)nam(u) f sat(i)nam(u). 

Writes Bhai Gurdas: 'The true Guru Nanak caused the True Lord 
to be remembered in the form of sat(i) nam(u)... $A 

Bhai Vir Singh leaves the matter there, without clinching the issue 
under discussion. The inevitable result is that his readers remain in two 
minds even after going through the whole learned discourse on the subject. 

We shall quote only four other scholars now. All of them are in 
favour of sat(i) and nam(u) being treated as one compound whole, sat(i) 
nam(u), but the shades of their differences need be noted: 

Nihal Singh Suri: 

...Whose personal, real, primordial name is sat(i)nam(u). $$ 

Kahn Singh: 

...sat(i) (Truth) is His name or True is the name of the Eternal 
Being... At the time of meditation and recitation, it is not the word 
sat(i) nam(u) which is used, it is only sat(i). $6 

Jodh Singh: 

The main thing about Him is that He has no name and that is why 
we always call Him sat(i). 51 

Bakhshish Singh Nirmala: 

...Real are His name and Form, all other Names and Forms are 
unreal. 58 

We have been able to cover almost half of the next adjoining 
constituent, nam(u) within our discussion of sat(i) but some of the most 
interesting etymological surmises remain to be introduced. Let us for 
example scan what Giana Singh Gayani (sic) has to say on this point: 

Now we shall start explaining the vocable nam. It means God is 
'well-known': further, it means that He is the 'root' of all creation; 
furthermore, na+am (i.e. na meaning 'negation' and am meaning 
'disease') also means 'free from disease', alteratively, na stands 
for 'not', am means 'common', therefore, nam also has the 
connotation of 'something which is special'... 59 
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Most of our commentary-writers agree that nam(u) is followed by 
a comma, but the writer happened to come across an old Udasi Mahant, 
Gopal Dev of Dhariwal (Distt. Gurdaspur) who insisted that the comma 
had to be replaced with a question mark. His reading, as that of a number 
of other traditionalists, was: "sat(i) nam(u)? " "He is the only ever-existent 
Truth. But what is His Name?" The reply, according to the Mahant's 
version, is available in the next constituent of the mantra i.e. His Name is 
Karata (the Doer or Creator). According to still another version, there 
has to be a hyphen between nam(u) and karata, nam(u) -karata i.e. the 
Creator of the Name. 60 Pandit Gurmukh Singh accepts the hyphen but 
gives his characteristic twist to its import. According to him the compound 
nam-karata means "I, the supreme spirit, am the Creator of this universe 
of names and forms.*' 61 Incidentally, Swami Parmanand had suggested 
that "the word rupa may be added after nam(u), because all created things 
in the universe have names and forms ... Therefore, the vocable nam(u) 
of the original text is expressive of rupa (form) also... 62 but S. Sohan 
Singh castigates the Swami and others of his thinking about the essentiality 
of the concomittance of rupa with nama by telling them that "a universal 
Being cannot be identified with any particular form and, hence, He is 
simply the Name 'i.e. the Spirit". 63 Dr. Trumpp hyphenates karata with 
the previous word but that word for him is not nam(u) t it is sat(i) nam(u), 
so that his reading is sat(i) nam(u) and translates it as "The true name is 
the Creator". 64 

There is another set of scholars, including Bhai Sahib Dharmanant 
Singh, 65 Kartar Singh, 66 Dr. Sher Singh, 67 Sahib Singh 68 and Harnam Das, 69 
foe whom karata is preceded and succeeded by commas and should stand 
on its own legs as an independent unit. The compilers of Sabdarth on 
the other hand, think that the creator of the mulmantra intended karata to 
be joined with the next unit, purakh(u). They quote quite a few verses 
from the Scripture to prove that karata and purakh(u) are one unit. 70 
M.A. Macauliffe too joins karata with purakh(u) but translates the 
compound simply as the "Creator", consciously ignoring the presence of 
purakh(u). This is what he has to say in justification of his stand: 

It is perhaps not necessary to translate the word purakh(u). It means 
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male or creative agency. The all-pervading spirit in union with a 
female element uttered a word from which sprang creation. 71 

Harbhajan Singh 72 and Surinder Singh Kohli 73 also fight shy of purakh(u), 
like Macauliffe. Trumpp puts a wedge between karata and purakh(u) but 
his reading differs from all others in that he joins purakhfu) with the next 
unit nirbhau and translates the compound purakh(u) nirbhau, as 'the spirit 
without fear'. 74 Pandit Gurmukh Singh puts a question mark after karata 
and makes us believe that purakhfu) is the Guru's own reply to it. For 
him purakh(u) means, the 'soul'. 75 Giani Sher Singh's synonym for 
purakh(u) seems to be 'a male person or husband'. He quotes from the 
Guru Granth Sahib the text which says, "There is only one purakhfu) in 
this world, all others are women". 76 But more than any one else, we must 
hear what Giana Singh Gayani has to say about this word: 

He, who permeates wholly in the smallest as well as the biggest 
creatures, is called purakh(u); purakh(u) also signifies the person 
who possesses purakhatva or virility; purakh : pu is the name of a 
hell and rakh stands for protection i.e. He who saves from hell; 
then, pur+kh : pur means a habitat and kh means 'prevalent' i.e. 
He who is prevalent in all the puris, namely, the human bodies, is 
called purakh(u); pur means the puris which stand for human 
bodies and kh means 'destruction'; thus it also means 'He who 
destroys puris or human bodies'. And last of all, it means 'He 
who is the Lord of the puris i.e. of the human bodies...' 77 

Of course, the Gayani does not come to the aid of the readers about 
what Guru wanted purakh(u) to mean in the sacred text. 

Dr. Gopal Singh trying to be non-literal, translates the portion 
'nam(u) karata purakh(u) ' as "the All-pervading purusa the Creator". 78 
Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh translates karata and purakh(u) simply 
as "Creator, Person..." 79 Dr. Mohan Singh Uberoi, renders them as 
"Creator-integrator...", 80 while Sohan Singh does it as "the Creator, the 
controller and enjoyer..." 81 For Prof. Sahib Singh purakh(u) signifies the 
omnipresence of God 82 but Dr. Sher Singh's emphasis is on its 
omniscience. 83 Giani Kirpal Singh is one of the tribe which provides 
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interestingly far-fetched interpretations. One in the persent case is that 
'pur* means 'full of and 'khu ' means 'like the sky'. 84 "Pur", says Swami 
Parmanand, "means body. He who resides in the body in the form of 
effulgence, free of all its bonds, like an observer, is the purusa. " 85 Vinoba 
Ji, reading karata-purakh(u) as one word, explains it as, "...God is the 
Creator of the Universe. Also He is All-mind. 'Purukh ' specifically implies 
that not Nature but God is the Creator..." 86 

The first negative attribute, nirbhau (a compound of nir+bhau) 
which is the next unit in the text, has already been touched upon. It is the 
same word which the founder of Arya Samaj misused when he mounted 
an unmerited attack on Guru Nanak, and which, in turn, lead to the souring 
of relations between the Sikhs and the Arya Samaj. 87 However, this aspect 
of nirbhau, not being our concern here, we revert to the subject proper 
with the caution that Swami Ji's statement is based on incorrect and 
untenable surmises and prejudice. 

Swami Harnam Das summarises the different meaning ascribed to 
this unit by indigenous scholars, thus: 

Nirbhau is interpreted as, (i) nirbhaya, nir meaning 'without' and 
bhaya meaning 'birth' or 'origin', that is 'He is without birth or 
origin'; (ii) He is without the bondage of wordly things; (iii) He is 
the embodiment of unadulterated fear, and (iv) nothing but the world 
is His form. 88 

This quotation provides another peep into the wild adventurism of 
some of our old interpreters. Now let us see what the modern 
commentators have to say about nirbhau. S. Sohan Singh interprets it as 
"not being under an imposed discipline or restraint" 89 and "beyond 
restraint, the spontaneous". Dr. Wazir Singh renders it as "contradicted 
by none" 90 while Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh translates it as "Non- 
thesis" 91 This scholar translates the next negative attribute nirvair(u) as 
"Non-antithesis", 92 though generally speaking, its most obvious 
interpretation, "without enmity" or "without hatred" holds the ground 
among the majority of writers. S. Sohan Singh, arguing his case against 
this common interpretation protests that the reference here is to the absence 
of "internal antagonisms," "internal inconsistencies" or "contradictions". 
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It should, therefore, mean,"internal harmony." 93 As usual, we come across 
inventive minds even in the case of this word of common use. For 
example, some traditionalists explain it as "One who is known for His 
specialization in enmity", ''Absolute Rancour" 94 and so on. 

Nirbhan and nirvair(u) are the two attributes about which no 
punctuational controversy exists, but as soon as we arrive at the ninth 
unit, akal, we find ourselves face to face with the same difficulty. It is 
another independent negative attribute a+kal (sans+time) or has it to be 
paired with the tenth unit, murat(i) ? Avtar Singh Vahiria, 95 Giani Sher 
Singh, 96 Budh Singn, 97 Guiab Singh, 98 Shivdayal Singh alias Panna Lai 
Khatri, 99 and Hari Singh Gurmukh 100 as also Teja Singh, 101 Sahib Singh, 102 
Swami Harnam Das, 103 etc. are in favour of the paired reading. Ranged 
against them are Sodhi Hazara Singh, 104 Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh, 105 
Khushwant Singh, 106 Sohan Singh, 107 Dr. Sher Singh, 108 Bhagat Singh 
Hira 109 and Dr. Wazir Singh, 110 who regard akal as a complete entity in 
itself 

The question is, do these schools differ in their understanding of 
akal and murat(i) units of the mulmantra ? Yes, will be the answer, if one 
were to depend upon the evidence provided by scholars. Says Swami 
Parmanand : 

a is negation, kal is time and murat(i) is anything whose form is 
mutable; which exists at one time and does not at another... He 
who is immutable and retains its wholeness in space, time and 
substance, and remains unchanged throughout time — past, present 
and future, is called akal murat(i) , m 

Bhai Santokh Singh explains akal murat(i) thus: 

4 a ' according to Asar Kosa means Vishnu, means Brahma and 
1, on account of the inherence of laya (merger) in it, stands for 
Shiva. Karata purakh(u) assumes the form of trimiirti here, hence 
akal murat(i)} xl 

Giana Singh Gayani conjures up a still more interesting etymology 
of murat(i), when he says that 'mu' means *my* and 'rat(i) ' is 'love', so 
akal murat(i) will mean, "I love the timeless." 113 According to Sodhi 
Hazara Singh, "Nirankar is formless but Ekankar has a form. Murat(i) 
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means 'gender', 'shape' or 'form." 114 Giani Kirpal Singh gives four 
alternative meanings and the fourth is the one which had eluded all other 
previous commentators. He borrows the negating prefix 'a ' form akal 
and transfers it to murat(i) also which then is made to mean, "sans time, 
sans mass." 115 Teja Singh explains akal murat(i) as "an existence (hasti), 
beyond the beat of time." 116 Sohan Singh ridiculing those who combine 
two words into a compound says, "...Akal-miirat(i) can only imply a 
timeless embodiment and it is for the reader to judge if we may call God 
a timeless embodiment ?" M7 Dr. Gopal Singh translates miirat(i) as "the 
Being,"" 8 Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh does it as "Form" 119 and Dr. 
Mohan Singh as "Form-manifester." 120 Trumpp takes akal murat(i) to be 
one unit having a timeless form." 121 Khushwant Singh renders miirat(i) as 
"His Spirit prevades the universe" 122 probably confusing miirat(i) with 
purakh(u), while Dr. Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia in his paper on 'akal miirat(i) ' 
included in this book, understands it as "Supra-temporal, time-transcendent 
nature of God". 

Next in the serial order come ajiini and saibharh. Usually, they are 
read as separate units. Dr. B.B. Chaubey suggests in his article in the 
following pages that ajiini should be interpreted as "not bound by place" 
rather than relating it to God's, non-appearahce in the uterus. "But" warns 
Sodhi Hazara Singh "the ajuni-saibham pair has been used as a compound 
also..." 123 Swami Hamam Das is firmly of the opinion that "the whole 
context goes in favour of regarding ajuni-saibham as a single whole. . ." ,24 
Bawa Hari Prakash comes forward with the suggestion that "sai" meaning 
'sarisai' (doubt) [Sk santoya] and 'bharh' meaning 'na&a' (destruction), 
saibharh would mean 'without doubt...* 125 Dr. Trumpp derives "saibharh 
from sambhava (birth, production) and refers to its other forms used in 
the scripture, such as Hf , H#, H^f%»f§. 126 §wami Parmanand's 
interpretation is : 

. . .he, who is born of the womb is yoni sai. . .but He whose birth is 
unrelated to the womb and always remains immutable is called 
ayonisah and bharh means Might,. God is free from any contact 
with the womb and is Himself light, therefore, He is called ajiini 
saibharh} 11 
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After explaining saibham as "He is His own creation, not anybody 
else's" Anand Ghan adds that "sai also means a hundred or innumerable; 
bharii means from (nip), effulgence (tej) and light (praka&h). " Therefore, 
saibham will further mean, He who has innumerable forms, immeasurable 
effulgence and limitless light. 128 A novel interpretation is offered by Giani 
Badan Singh and associates : 

What is He ? (He is) akal ... He is free from kal (time), which 
destroys everybody. Miirat(i) : What is His From or in other words, 
what sort of a person is He ? Ajuni sai i.e. He is free from maya, 
has immaculate form (sudh sarup) and is causeless. Sai in the Bangar 
region means hai (i.e. 'is') ... l29 

The learned Gianis have introduced sai here as a verb in the mul- 
mantra. Those who trace the etymology of saibham to svayambhu (self- 
created) are, of course, legion and we need not quote them. Among the 
moderns we come across such shades of difference as "Being of His own 
Being", 130 "Self-existent", 131 "self-expression"' 32 and "self-dependent". 133 

With gur prasad(i) we reach the penultimate pair of units in the 
mulmantra. Here also, we find among others, the Comma and the Hyphen 
schools joining issue with each other. Scholars, such as Sodhi Hazara 
Singh 134 and Giana Singh 135 give both the readings. Sohan Singh Galhotra 
chooses to join saibham with gur and prasad(i) and makes this 
combination yield the following meanings : 

. . . born of itself, He is my Guru, through whose courtesy (I have 
been able to say this and am going to say or write more of it now). 136 

For Sant Gulab Singh gur prasad(i) is a propitiatory invocation 
{vastu nirde& mangalacharan) meaning "May the Gurus' (i.e. God's) 
kindness visit us!" 137 Prof. Teja Singh, conscious of the Muslim tradition 
of placing bismillah at the head of any writing, explains, gur prasad(i) 
as, "I begin with grace of the Guru whose attributes have been given 
from Ik Oankar to saibham". 1 ** According to Bhai Vir Singh, 139 Sahib 
Singh, 140 Parmanand, 141 and a number of earlier scholars, such as Hari 
Ji 142 and Anand Ghan, 143 gur prasad(i) means that God is achieveable 
through the grace of the guru. Nihal Singh Suri, forgetting that mul mantra 
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is Guru Nanak's own composition, explains gur prasad(i) as "God can 
be attained through the Guru (namely Sri Satiguru Nanak Dev Ji) only". 144 
For Trumpp, the mul mantra ends at "saibham" and gur prasad(i) is in 
the nature of a second invocation: "By the favour of the Guru", 145 the 
first being, Om\ Dr. Gopal Singh places full stop after gur which he 
translated as "the Enlightener" and carries prasad(i) to the beginning of 
the mantra, so that his translation reads as "By Grace of the One Supreme 
Being ... The Enlightener". 146 The UNESCO translators render gur 
prasad(i) as "by the grace of the Guru, made known to men." 147 
Khushwant Singh translates the compound as "by the Guru's grace shalt 
thou worship Him". 148 Macauliffe translates gur prasad(i) as "by the 
favour of the Guru", 149 but as he explains it in a foot-note, he does it 
under a sort of duress. He says : 

We have translated these words in deference to the opinions of the 
majority of the Sikhs; but with several learned gianis, we have no 
doubt that they were intended as epithets of God — the great and 
bountiful. 150 

With this we come to those who regard gur and prasad(i) as two 
separate units. Gur has been interpreted as one who spreads light (of 
knowledge) in the darkness (of ignorance). 151 is greater than all others, 152 
is consciousness incarnate 153 and is worshipable; 154 while prasad(i) has 
been understood to mean sitting with tranquility; 155 propitiatory food; 156 
above all sensual tastes; 157 everybody's resort like a temple; 158 delight 
and compassion; 159 'Grace on all' 160 and free from all and impurities of 
form, colour, caste creed and ignorance. 161 

Ill 

It is evident from the foregoing survey that a category of scholars 
has always been in the habit of receiving messages of their own choice 
from a given text, unmindful of what the author might have intended it to 
communicate. We all know that in its connotative function, religious 
language differs substantially from the lay idiom; we also know that with 
the passage of time languages undergo morphological and semantic 
changes and, further, that newly acquired connotations are often 
retrospectively imposed, consciously or unconsciously, upon old 
meaningful linguistic units. Such facts only rubricate the imperative-ness 
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of considering religious texts, or for that matter any old text, in the original 
contexts only. Some obviously funny distortions, in the interpretation of 
mid mantra, can be easily traced to the non-observance of the contextual 
rule. Whether the confounding multiplicity of interpretations has been 
due to the old calligraphic system of the misappropriation of the functions 
of a lexicographer by the exegetist and the commentary-writer, or the 
weakness of the annotator-commentator to indulge in scholoastic 
exhibitionism or even due to the sheer ignorance of the person trying his 
incompetent hand at a work which is much beyond his reach, the situation 
as it obtains today, is anything but satisfactory and poses a big challenge 
to Sikh scholarship. In fact, it was this challenge which prompted the 
writer to convene a get-together of scholars of Sikh Studies so that they 
might arrive at a consensus about the ideological implications of the mul 
mantra. The differences (as a study of the papers submitted for the 
Seminar will reveal), do exist but judging from the helpful response of 
the scholars to the seminar and the range and quality of discussions that 
the papers engendered, it is difficult not to have a feeling that the re- 
interpretation of the whole Sikh Scripture is around the corner. This may 
or may not come about in actual practice, but the mul mantra Seminar 
may succeed in arousing the pointed attention of the scholars of Sikh 
Studies towards the urgent need of discovering the original meanings of 
the mul mantra. The writer is of the firm opinion that the key is available 
or, at least, can be reforged from the Sikh Scripture itself, which is the 
repository, not only of the complete works of Guru Nanak but also of 
five of his successors. It is in the Scripture that we come across all the 
consitiuents of the mul mantra used severally and collectively. Similarly, 
Bhai Gurdas's work is another important source, contemporaneous with 
the Scripture, which should have been exploited thoroughly for dependable 
material on the subject. It is indeed surprising that no interpreter has ever 
thought of exploring fully these obvious sources. If at all, these have 
been used only as corroborative evidences and never as a primary source. 
The work is well worth doing and, if need be, the present writer may 
undertake it. But meanwhile, we shall hear what scholars gathered here 
have to say about the nature of Ultimate Reality as Guru Nanak has 
revealed it in his mul mantra. 
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1 Teja Singh, Sabdantak Lagan Matron De Gujjhe Bhed, and Sahib Singh, 
Gurbani Viakaran. 
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Giani Badan Singh et al, Adi Sri Guru Grahth Sahib Ji (Satik), Vol, I, p. 3. 
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6 "There is but one God..." Commentary on Japuji, (Tr.) Gurbachan Singh Talib, 
p. 2. 

7 "...the One Supreme Being... "Sri Gum Granth Sahib, Vol. I, p. I. 

8 "There is One God..." Selections From The Sacred Writings of The Sikhs, (Tr.) 
Trilochan Singh et al, p. 28. 
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K.L. Sharma 

The word 'mantra' is derived fromA^^-KSTq; 1 and can be ex- 
plained as mananat tra y ate yasmat tasmat mantrah praklrtitah? Mantra 
is defined as preservation through contemplation. Etymologically, 
therefore, the mantra is a thought-conveying instrument 3 Its root, man, 
also means 'manana' (contemplation), whereas its suffix /ra(?)means 
'to save' or 'to liberate'. Hence, mantra means liberation from the samsara 
through manana i.e. contemplation. The word 'mantra' may also be 
derived from the root mantrinpti^), which means to speak or to whisper 
to advise or to take advice, to ponder over, to deliberate. 4 It may further 
mean amantrana, to call forth or to invoke the deity.. 5 

Purpose and Efficacy of a Mantra: 

Mantras are the thought-forms of objects. These thought-forms 
cannot be learnt unless they are taught. The Guru is expected to explain 
to his disciple how the mantra is related to the object. By understanding 
the inner significance of the mantra the nature of the object represented 
by it can be realized, for it is believed that the mantra and the deity are 
not different from each other. The power of deity is said to be inherent in 
his/her name, through the repetition and cultivation of which the worshiper 
may establish contact with the deity. It is presumed that with the aid of 
adequate mantras, any deity can be evoked. Mantras are, therefore, the 
key to all rituals in all religions and are also used in almost all forms of 
magic. 

Each deity is represented by distinct mantras and while consecrating 
the idol of a deity the mantras connected with the deity have to be recited 
alongwith the other prescribed mantras. 

The mantras are also concerned with the acquisition of some power, 
spiritual, mental or material. Constant repetition/recitation of a particular 
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text attracts the power or deity to whom the mantras are addressed. This 
power is then used for good or bad purposes according to the will and 
pleasure of the practitioner. One who uses these powers to harm others, 
often runs the risk of falling a prey to the wrath of the deity. The misuse 
of mantras is believed to stand in the way of spiritual growth. 6 

Mantras are the instruments with whose aid one may cross the limits 
of perception. Hindu life is so pervaded and regulated by mantras that 
these are also used for such other purpose as (1) attaining liberation; 
(2) worship of the natural phenomena in which divinity is considered to 
be manifest; (3) the control of semi-gods etc; (4) communion with deities, 
ghosts and spirits; (5) the acquisition of superhuman powers; (6) the 
feeding of ancestors and gods; (7) protection from and warding off evil 
influences; (8) the cure of diseases; (9) the destruction of enemies; 
(10) influencing the thoughts and actions of others; (1 1) purification from 
pollution, and (12) increase in will power. 

Sabda-Ranan: 

The concept of Sabda-ranan finds its genesis in the Upanishads, 
according to whom it was the first cosmic vibration of the Unqualified 
Supreme Being. This was, actually, the sound theory established by 
Mimamsa school. In Vedic Samhitas, vak (speech) is depicted as a 
goddess, created by Prajapati (the Primordial Creator), but in 
Chhandogyopanisad, vak and praqa (life) are said to be the first mithuna 
or couple. In Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, manas and vak are 

referred to as father and mother. Thus the union of ideation and creative 
vibration was implied in the very nature of Brahma. Sabda-Brahma is a 
self-conscious being with active impulses, while Sabda is the first 
manifestation of that active impulse. Sabda in a mantra is regarded as 
Brahman, eternal, absolute, self-sufficient and authoritative. Sabda is not 
a mere verbal phenomenon, it is self-subsisting. Four forms of &abda i.e. 
(i) sphota (ii) nada, (iii) anahata, and (iv) ahata, consitute the eternal 
elements of the ethereal sound. All these sounds are transmitted by 
reverberations and go upward in four corresponding stages, namely, 
(1) vaikhari, the impact of the sound; the sound as actually heard; 
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(2) pafyanti, the reverberation before impact is made; (3) pdryanti, the 
point from which the movement of sound extent; (4) spanda, the pulsation 
or quivering that just precedes manifestation. 7 It is because of this theory 
of tofrfa-Brahma that mantras, otherwise very cryptic and sometimes 
meaningless also, are believed to acquire, if repeated, potency from the 
divine spheres. 8 

It is believed that the rotating and shooting electrons are forms of 
vibrations or Sabda, which constitute the divine music of the spheres 
and the adept can attune himself with the unstruck sound with the help of 
mantras, whereas auditory mechanism fails to detect it. 

The other is the cause oispandana (vibration). The Brahmaswarup- 
chit (super consciousness) is motionless and is known as ChiddkaSa or 
(fabda-Bxahma) and cause of all vibrations. Thought is a vibration of 
mental substance, known as ndda, and is the subtlest form of Sabda. 
Mantra is said to be the manifestation of ndda (mahdnada, ndddnta and 
nirodhani). Thus &6<fc-Brahma, in this form of consciousness, is realised 
in three forms, ichhd (will), gydna (knowledge) and kriyd (action), three 
gunas (properties), sattava (cohesive power), rajas (power of action) 
and tamas (power of disintegration); three deities, Rudra, Vishnu and 
Brahma and three bindus, sun, moon and fire. His Divine desire is 
kdmakald (Creative Will). Sabda-Brahma is paravdk (Supreme Speech) 
and para-Sabda (Supreme Sound) which is three-fold: pa&yanti (casual 
sound) madhyamd (mediatory sound) vaikhari (perceptible sound). 
£a6rfa-Brahma in mulddhdr develops into mdtrikds (vanta or letters), 
mdtrikds make pada (syllables) and syllables make vdkya (sentences) of 
which the mantra is composed. Thus in mantra, Sabda-artha, namd- 
ndmi (name-noumenon), vdchakavachya (signifier-signified) and rupa- 
rupamdna (form figure) are objectified. 9 

Uttered speech evokes an idea, and the idea is nourished into 
consciousness as a mode of mental operation. This stage is known as 
mantra-chaitanya (mantra consciousness). Mantra-v/rfya covers the whole 
process of conscious effort for the realisation of objective form through 
vibratory sounds which are directly related to ChiddkaSa or Sabda- 
Brahma. 
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Speech Elements in Mantras: 

The mantras are based on conglomeration of different speech 
elements. These sounds produce effects, which are supposed to carry 
different values. For example, sibilants and simple aspirates have been 
conceived as neuters, serving the role of workmen, used in the lower 
forms of magic. Gutturals are considered to be priests, suited for the 
invocation of deities; cerebrals and palatals are regarded as warriors, 
suited for action and duty; labilals and liquids are treated as traders, 
suited for propitiation and persuation. 

Several elements of articulation may combine to form the mono- 
syllables which are called the 'seed-mantra'. These represent the power- 
ful monosyllables which are the roots of the power of speech and produce 
echoes in all the aspects of manifestation. The primordial language is 
believed to have been made of such ideophones and was, therefore, 
essentially monosyllabic. The syllables, which express the elemental 
forces of nature (prakrti) are considered to be the true names of the deities 
and their images. The gods are bound to respond to these sounds. 10 Thus, 
sound itself is the basis of the efficacy of the mantra. The world was 
created through the utterance of such monosyllabic sounds, and is 
maintained by the repetition of these basic sounds. Thus, it is believed 
that the mantras acquire the same creative power as existed at the time of 
the creation of the universe. This mystic efficacy is not present in any 
and every sound. 

The practitioners of mantras recite them in such places as banks of 
rivers, lakes, etc. Similarly, some kinds of stones, roots of tree and 
rudraksa mala ^Elaeocarpus Ganitrus or its berry used for 
rosaries)£w/nfa//n (saffron), sarson (mustard) and other flowers are 
supposed to help in promoting holy vibrations. Some stringed instrument, 
such as vina, also accelerate vibrations. Everytime the vibration is 
sought to he created, the same mantra has to be recited. Sometimes, 
sankirtana or community singing of the mantra becomes a part of the 
sadhana. 

Nature of Mantras: 

Usually, mantras in their sound forms are dynamic, but when they 
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are written in the form of letters of diagrams and are used as talismans, 
they are reduced to yantra or amulets and are called static mantras. Idol 
worship also becomes valid only when the consecration of the idol takes 
place in a temple alongwith the recitation of mantras. In fact, it is the 
dmantra which is celebrated and worshipped, through the bodily image 
of the deity. There are some sets of meaningful or meaningless words in 
the form of mantras which are believed to fulfil certain wishes. Such 
mantras are known to be as puraSacharana (introductory mantra), 
abhichara (spell), Jhar-phunk (warding off desease/evil influence) chakra- 
pujana, uchatana (making repulsive), maraixa (killing), mohan 
(bewitching). 

According to certain Buddhist teachings even meditation on 
meaningless mantras can lead to the realization of the meaninglessness 
of all manifestation, and so to a true realization of the void or Sunya. But 
in the course of time the term mantra which was earlier applied to any 
sacred verse cited from scriptures, came to mean cryptic syllables and 
words of power based on magical properties, believed to be inherent in 
sound. The mantra in this sense has defined as an articulated astral potency. 

Mantras are endless in numbers. The whole of the sacred Vedic 
text is believed to be made of mantras, with a seer, a diety and a chhanda. 
Mantras come down through a direct verbal transmission from the seer, 
who had first experienced them, otherwise they are not considered alive. 
Mantras are not effective, if they are learnt from a book nor can they be 
revived when once, their line of transmission is broken. 

The seed-mantras are monosyllabic but other mantras may be in 
the form of sentences, however, their syllables are numerically fixed. For 
example, Shaivite mantras have five syllables, Vaishnavite mantras have 
eight and Solar mantras have twelve syllables. The mantras are recited 
in different ways for their efficacy, which may be as under: 

(a) Kanthika (throated) — Mantras expressed through recitation 

(b) Vachika— Mantras uttered loudly for sacrificial purposes. 

(c) Bhramara — humming i.e. jap mantras 
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(d) Jananantika— Mantras spoken in whispers and not to be heard by 
any other person. 

(e) Karyika— Mantras whispered into the ears of novices or neophytes. 

During the Sutra period we come across texts that regard mantras 
to be all-powerful. It was believed that the whole universe lay under the 
sway of the mantras which were mastered by Brahma Gyanis (knowers 
of Brahman). They were considered to be gods. 11 It was believed that 
human existence was inconceivable without the mantras. 12 The mantra 
was considered to lend meaning to life and inspire spiritual fervour. 

Classification of Mantras: 

Mantras are variously classified as masculine if they end with vasat, 
feminine if they end with vausat, and neutral if they end with svaha or 
namah. There are solar and lunar mantras, sleeping (in the state of 
unconsciousness) and waking mantras (in the state of consciousness) and 
so on. Mantras are also divided into categories like (1) siddha 
(accomplished). (2) sadhya (to be accomplished) and (3) susiddha (well 
accomplished), Mantras are bandhu (relatives), sevaka (servants) and 
posaka (nurses). According to Nirukta, the mantras, in which the deity is 
imperceptible are known as imperceptible mantras. When the deity is 
perceptible, they are called perceptible mantras. The mantra, wherein the 
self is personified and praised, are called adhyatmika mantras (concerned 
with spiritual experience). Mantras can also be categorised as: (1) tamsika 
mantras (concerned with the magic of low order), (2) rajsika mantras 
(meant to bestow strength, courage and power) and (3) sattvika mantras 
(relating to spiritual upliftment). 

Similarly, there are (l)japa mantras — which are recited; (2) ajapa 
or non — uttered mantras, which are not repeated overtly. The latter are 
further subdivided into (a) upan&u (silent) mantras which are repeated 
without vocalisation and (b) mansika mantras, which are meditated upon 
mentally. 

But the generally accepted classification of mantras is bija (seed) 
mantra and mul mantra. 
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Bija Mantra: 

The most powerful class of mantras is that which includes in them 
bijaksara and are known as bijqmantra. Bijaksara is a compound of 
the word 6 bija* , meaning seed, and aksara meaning both 'syllable' and 
'imperishable', Though bijaksaras are usually associated with particular 
deities, yet, in general, the term is appplied to any pithy mantra which 
according to the Tantrikas fulfils two requirements: (1) it must consist of 
one syllable; (2) it must end in an anusvara (nasal sound). In fact 
bijaksara is believed to possess the essence of the whole system of 
philosophy or doctrine. Thus, by implication, one can master the whole 
philosophy by merely concentrating upon bijamantra. Its anusvaric 
(nasal) end and proper intonation creates cereberal vibrations, so that the 
effect of a mantra is there even after it has been recited. Adepts need to 
chant mantra only to benefit by its reverberations for a long time. It can 
pile up layers of power in the cereberal centres and conserve it like a 
battery, and this power can then be used for good or ill. 

Om and other bijaksras, symbolizing different sects, are, therefore 
added before a particular mantra to enhance its potentialities in vibration. 
This nada (sound vibration) is the first-produced source of bijaksra in 
any mantra and the subject form of the iabda. Again, with bijaksra, 
sometimes vyahrtiyah (prefixed ingredients of mantra) such a bhur 
(earthly), bhuvah (spheric) and svaha (heavenly) are also included in 
order to make the mantra all-pervading. Similarly, many of the 
exclamations and ejaculations, pronounced at the end of the mantra, such 
as, swasti (fortune), svadha (oblation), svaha (offering), vasat (bravo), 
Samyoh (contentment) and Santi (peace, welfare) during the sacrificial 
ceremonies, aroused for blessings. The vyahritiyan also become a part 
and parcel of the mantra. Buddhists, usually, use the word phat (crack) at 
the end of each mantra. In order to scare away all evil spirits. 

Mul Mantra: 

The mul mantra is the most significant and dominating among the 
different categories of mantras. It is directly grounded in the seed syllable, 
and derives its thought consciousness from the same hieroglyph. Literally, 
the word 'mul' (root) is defined as the cause of growth (mulam vridhi 
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hetukam). 'MuV can also be described as some sort of a fluid causal state 
or concept, whose nature can be identified with that of thought, where 
there is equivalence between ideas, sounds, lights, colours, forms and 
numbers. It is conceived that the continum underlying all perceptible form 
is the substratum of space i.e. sat (existence), the substratum underlying 
time is ananda (blissful experience), while the substratum of thought is 
chit (consciousness). Thus the mill mantra may be defined as the 
manifestation of original idea in terms of perceptible subtle sounds, 
vaikhari (perceptible sound), madhymd (mediatory sound), pa&yanti 
(transcendental sound) and para (subtle sound), identical with the 
undifferentiated causal immensity, representing the divine will, covering 
intentions, formulations and expressions. It has also been observed that 
the mill mantra is generally revealed to the founder Guru of sect and 
carries the basic principles of the sect. 

In the Gita the axis of generation of the cosmos has been 
personified as an imperishable tree with its roots upward and its branches 
downward. 13 Similarly with the mul mantra which can also be described 
as the axis of thought (tree of knowledge), consciousness develops into 
the doctrine of a particular sect. 

With yogis, man is the replica of the universe "yathd pinde tatha 
brahmande". Man has been described as the fragmentary universe or 
microcosm, while the Cosmic Being is the totality of macrocosm. Six 
centres of consciousness in human body have been located by yogis and 
co-related with the corresponding subtle worlds. The first chakra known 
as mut chakra or muladhara (root foundation) is situated near the rectum. 
Mulmantra is directly related to mul chakra, helps in awakening 
consciousness in muladhara (foundational centre) and gradually moves 
upward to other centres such as lingachakra (sex centre), nabhi chakra 
(naval centre), hrdya chakra (heart centre), kantha-chakra (throat centre), 
and finally sahasrara (thousand) chakra. 

As such the mul mantra, generates thought-consciousness in the 
cerebral regions. Further, shortened forms of mantras may also derived 
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from the mul mantra. Thus the mul mantra can create, from its own 
ingredients, shorter mantra, incorporating in it, the seed syllable. 

Notes 

1 Sanskrit Sabdartha-Kaustubh, (eds.) Dwarika Prasad Sharma, Tarnish Jha, p. 892. 

2 H-HId 3TT^ ^TTcT d*Hld H^: M<^ffici: 

3 M. Monier William, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, pp. 485 -486. 
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6 Patanjal Yoga Dar&an — 3.37. 

7 Benjamin Walker, Hindu World, Vol. II, p. 427. 
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Parmanand 

Guru Nanak did not adopt the alphabetical spellings of the first 
words 'Ek' (one) in EK Oarhkar (<$T* ) but expressed it through the 
figure 1 ( c \). At other places in the Guru Grahth Sahib alphabetical 
spellings have also been used to denote the same idea. 1 Gramatically, 
the word Uk' or 'ek' written in letters is a pronoun or an adjective, 
qualifying the noun 'Oarhkar 3 but as figure 'F it has an independent 
position as well, which suggests that according to the author of this 
mul mantra there is only one reality in the world, which is non-duality 
or monotheism. According to Shankaracharya this whole world with 
all its forms and names is unreal. It is a rope, mistaken in the dark, as 
serpent. As a reflection in a mirror or water is unreal, though we see 
it, so is this visible world. There is only One Absolute Reality which 
is seen in various forms and under various names. Thus the 'Absolute', 
without a second, is denoted by this figure T. The Absolute Reality 
is 'one', complete and entire; it cannot be divided; it is unimpairable 
and everlasting. It is God, who is All-reality, All-intelligence and All- 
bliss (Le.sat,chit,anahd). He is the Creator. Though He manifests 
Himself in all forms, sentient and non-sentient being the enjoyer and 
the object of enjoyment, at the same time, yet, He remains One, 
changeless, constant and imperishable. He is never growing and never 
decaying. His oneness may become diverse but His oneness remains. 
He is not limited by Time and Space (deS, kal). The visible diversity 
may seem to be real and appear to be the cause of all action in the 
world, but plurality is meaningless and it has no reality or worth. All 
this seems to be real because of that omniformed, omnipresent and 
omniscient one Absolute Reality which alone is seen everywhere. 

In Mathematics, figure '1' assumes all forms. This 'F is found 
in all multiplied calculations. If this 'F is removed, ten becomes 
zero, so is the fate of all amounts e.g. hundred, thousand, million etc. 
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All these amounts (even the biggest one) are the various forms of 
figure *F. They become non-existent if this reality is taken away 
from them. Diversity is a mirage, an illusion, a dream — the reality 
remains hidden unless we strive to find it out. It is to emphasize this 
belief that the figure 'F is placed in the beginning of the mul mantra. 

This idea of non-duality and of the Absolute 'oneness' without 
a second is explicitly stated in gurbani. 2 This great idea of 'Universal 
Unity' is foreshadowed in some of the Vedic hymns. 

Says the Rig Veda: 

They call Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna and Agni; 
He is Divine bird Garutman; 
To what is one, the poets give many a name, 
They call it Agni, Varuna, MatriSvan 3 . 

The first verse of the thirty second chapter of the Yajur Veda 
voices the same Idea: 

Verily He is Agni, He is Aditya, He is Vayu, and verily He is 
the Chandramah. 

Verily He is Sukra, He is Brahma, He is Apah and He is Prajapat 4 

The idea of Absolute 'oneness' is again expounded in the 
Upanishads. We find in the Kathopanisad: 

The one controlling Power. He who makes His one form into 
many, is the inner atman of all beings — the wise who realise 
Him as standing in the self, to them, and not to others, belongs 
Eternal Bliss. 5 Constant essential amongst (the forms) which 
come and go. Consciousness of all the conscious beings; the 
one, amidst the many, He who dispenses the objects of desire — 
the wise, who realise Him standing in the self, to them and not 
to others belongs the Eternal Peace. 6 

Second Interpretation of the word 'Ek 9 : 

Here it must be understood clearly that the idea of 'Illusionism' 
or 'Oneness', as explained above, is not accepted by Guru Nanak. 
Although he holds that the Supreme Self is the only Reality, yet 
according to him the diversity created by Him is not false or mere 
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illusion, because this diversity or plurality is the real result of His 
command, (hukam). Hence the purposefulness of this visible world 
according to the Guru is both: "real as well as unreal". It is real as it 
is the> outcome of His command. His command can never be unreal. 
The jivatma secures His favour and residing in it he becomes virtuous 
and ultimately merges in the Ultimate Reality. But if the jivatma is 
deluded by the glittering maya, the world becomes for him illusion 
or unreal. 

Jiva and Brahman are not different from each other but jiva 
remains apart from its source — Brahman, as separate entity, till he 
does not recognise Brahman by repeating His name under the guidance 
of a satgurii. Thus this relation between the soul and the universal 
soul is philosophically called bhedabheda i.e. difference and the 
sameness. Kabir says: 

Sun sakhi piu mahi jiu base 
jiu mahi basai ki piu. 1{a) 

and 

Khalik khalak khalak men khalik 
sab ghat rahaya samai. 1{h) 

The idea of command is clearly stated in the Japfu) also: 

The variegated and the multiformed world is the result of His 
Command. But this command cannot be specified or determined 
in words. 8 

From the Sabad which the Akal Purakh uttered, the whole 
creation came into existence. It was His will. This will creates it, 
preserves it and destroys it as and when He desires. 9 

This hukam surpasses all explanations. Nobody can know what 
He created and how much He created. It is He and He alone who 
comprehends this whole. Who can khow the Unknowable? The 
heaven and earth stand on the power of His word. Days and nights 
emanate from Him. The Infinite, gracing the "Throne of Truth" (satya 
sinhasana) surprises it all rejoicing at the sight of His creation. He is 
eternal but all others move on with the wheel of births and deaths. I 
cite below a beautiful verse from the Guru Grantk 
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Apinai ap(u) saj(i) ap(u) pachhania. 
Ambar(u) dhart(i) vichhor(i) chandod tania. 
Vin(u) thammd gagan(u) rahai sabad(u) nisdnid. 
Kie rdt(i) dinant(u) choj viddnid. 
Sachai takhat(i) nivds(u) hor dvan jdnid. i0 

By His will the whole cosmos came into existence. It is through 
His will that Jivdtmd is deluded by His maya (i.e. magic power) and 
falls a victim to kdl (time/death). By His grace one can attain communion 
with Him. In short, knowingly or unknowingly, man abides by His 
supreme will." 

Guru Gobind Singh corroborates it: 
Pranavo dd(i) ekamkdrd. 
Jal thai mahial kiu pasdrd. 
Adi purakh abagat abindsh 
Lok chattra das jot(i) prakdsi. 12 
The Jap(u) also confirms this fact: 

Kitd pasdu eko kavdu. 

Tiste hoe lakh darldu, 

Kudrat(i) kavan kahd vichdr. 

Varia na jdvd ek vdr. 

Jo tudh(u) bhdvai sal bhali kdr. 

Tu sadd saldmat(l) nirankdr. 13 

Thus summing up his wonderful theory of bheddbheda, we 
may say that all is God, who is seen in various forms in the universes, 
which is nothing but His will. 

Ek mah(i) sarab mah(l) ekd eh satlgur(l) dekh(i) dikhdV 4 

Compare with this what Bhagavad Gitd has to say on this: 

This whole world came into existence from Me (God) and merges 
in the same way (in Me). O Arjun: there is nothing in the world 
except Myself (Supreme Self). This whole is transfixed in Me like 
the pearls in a thread. 15 

Again in the same book: "This entire (world) is nothing but Supreme 
SelfV 6 The same idea we find in the Rig Veda (X. 90.2): "Purusa is 
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this all, that has been and will be" (Macdonell). 

Again, I cite two verses from the Guru Granth: 

(a) Nannai nadar(i) kare ja dekha duja koi nahl 
£ko rav(i) rahia sabh thai ek(u) vasia man mahV 1 

(b) Jin(i) sir(i) saji tin(i) phun(i) goi. 
Tis(u) bin(u) duja avar(u) na koV % 

Hence Guru Nanak believes in absolute oneness without a second. 
It is to emphasize this idea of absolute oneness that he has put figure 
T in the beginning of the mulmantra. 

Third Interpretation of the word W 

This figure T placed before Oarhkar serves another purpose 
also. In the common conception of the then current Hinduism; when 
Guru Nanak appeared on our soil, that there were many gods, Shiva, 
Brahma and Vishnu formed the trinity as creator, preserver and 
destroyer. It was also held that God took birth not only in human 
form but Himself comes into the world in various forms, such as, 
matsya (shark), kurma (boar), nara-simha (partly human, partly tiger) 
and, finally, in human forms. Twenty four incarnations of God Vishnu 
were accepted, besides others, too many to be enumerated here. Some 
believed that Rama, the son of Dasharatha, was the incarnation of 
God, while others held Lord Krishna, the son of Vasudeva to be so. 
Countless male and female divinities were also regarded as Gods. 
Even Lord Buddha who did not believe in Vedic religion was accepted 
as one of the main ten incarnations of God. Thus the total number of 
gods came to 33 crores. This polytheistic religion brought with it the 
idea of image-worship. People forgot the Rig Vedic message: 

The wise describe the one Being in various ways calling Him, 
Agni (Self-Refulgent), Yama (Ordainer of the world) and 
Matri&van (the life-energy of the Universe). 19 

Thus the Hindu society was seriously divided and one sect became 
the enemy of the others. Even the great Hindi poet Tulsi Dass did not 
like to offer homage to Lord Krishna in Vrindavana unless he held bow 
and arrows in his hand like Rama. 20 
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No doubt Tulsi Dass was a poet of harmony and good will who 
saluted all gods in his epic, yet he believed in the supremacy of Rama. It 
is a historical fact that due to his disunion some hostility or apathy of 
one sect of the Hindus towards the other caused among them a sense of 
despair, defeat and dishonour. At this critical time Guru Nanak appeared 
on the soil of our motherland with a message of hope strength and peace. 
Guru Nanak boldly declared that God is One. He is unborn, He is All 
Power and Invisible. He never takes birth, nor grows nor decays like 
other human beings. He alone should be remembered. 21 

No doubt the sacred bani of the Guru Granth is full of epithets 
like Rama, Hari, Raghunath, Gopal or Govind, we find references in it 
even to the episodes connected with the biographies of Lord Krishna and 
Lord Rama. But this does not mean that the Guru Granth accepts 
the theory of incarnation. According to Guru Nanak, all these names 
denoted human beings of great merit. They were bound by Time. 
They were not akal. Hence, they were not Supreme Beings. It is also 
contended that the great sages have the blessings of the Supreme 
Being. They come into world at the bidding of the Lord. Such men 
retire after doing the needful when God so desires: 

Nanak jo tis(u) bhavai so thiai ina janta vas(i) kichh(u) nahi 22 

The tenth Guru declares in his Akal Ustut(i): 

Ek Siv bhae ek gae ek pher bhae Ramchandra 
Krisan ke avtar bhi anek hain. 
Brahma ar(u) Bisan kete bed au puran kete 
simrt(i) samiihan kai hui hui bitae hain. 
Monadi madar kete Asunl Kumar kete 
ans avitar kete kal bas bhae hain. 
Pir au pikambar kete gane na parat ete 
bhum hi te huikai pher(i) bhum hi milae hain. 13 
Again Guru Nanak says: 

Brahma Bisan(u) Mahes(u) na koi. 
Avar(u) na disai eko sol 24 
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According to gurbani, God does not live in temples or mosques, 
says Saint Namdev: 

Hindu anna turku hand. 
Duhan te giani siana. 

Hindu pujai dehura musalmdn(u) masit(i). 25 

God is one and He one without a second. Thus Guru Nanak 
gives us a message of one Godhood. This message of one Godhood 
repudiates all so-called gods — male or female — accepted by the 
Hindus at that time. We should not create Gods according to our 
imagination. It is improper and it would be injustice to our great 
Guru if we think that this idea of monotheism or of one God is taken 
from Islam or any other religion. Guru Nanak himself was a 
Brahmaveta and he has visualised this fact by hrs spiritual insight. 
How emphatically, in clear and unambious terms, the fact has been 
proclaimed in the following verse of the Atharva Veda: 

This one immutable God is called neither the second, nor the third, 
nor the fourth. He is called neither the fifth nor the sixth nor yet 
the seventh. He is called neither the eighth nor the ninth and tenth. 
He takes care of all beings whether animate or inanimate in various 
ways. 

All this power (of supervising and supporting this universe) is 
certainly centred in Him. He is the One, One alone and only 
One. 26 

How lucid and clear conception of One God has been given in this 
immortal verse. We have already cited a verse from the Rig Veda also 
expressing the great idea of Universal Unity and one Godhood. I 
now reproduce it in the translation of Macdonell: 

They call Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, And Agni; 
He is the heavenly bird Garutman; 
To what is one, the poets give many a name; 
They call it Agni, Yama, MatriSvan. 27 (R.V.I. 16.6) 

Guru Nanak very boldly proclaims to the world idea of one 
God in the following immortal verse: 
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Ape hovah(i) gupat(u) ape pargatiai. 
Kimat(i) kisai na pai ten thatiai. 
Gahir gabhlr(u) athah(u) apar(u) aganat(u) tun. 
Nanak vartai ik(u) iko ik(u) tun? % 

The gurbani is full of this clear and distinct idea of One God and 
has directed us to worship Him alone. Plurality of gods has wrought 
devastation in India as in other countries. 

Meaning of Oamkar: 

Ek Oamkar means 6 One God'. '(?/«' is the proper name of 
God and kar is gramatically a suffix added to it to denote the sound 
of 'Om\ According to the following Vartika Sutra of Panini, this 
suffix kar is added in the sense of nirdetia (denotation: 
"Varnatkdrah": 2227). The examples are akara t kakdra which means 
the sounds of 'A' and 'K' respectively. R.B. Prahlad C. Diwanjee 
explains the phrase Oamkar in his Critical Word Index to the Bhagavad 
Gita 2 \ 

Oamkar : Om is the sound produced by the word (kar) while 
recited/pronounced/during recitation. 

Again he says "the particular sound, produced by the pronunciation 
of the syllable Om" (p. 3 8). Thus grammatically Oamkar means the 
sound Om. 

V.S. Apte in his Sanskrit English Dictionary explains it as : 

(i) The sacred syllable Om; 

(ii) The exclamation Om or pronunciation of the same. 

Thus Oamkar means Om, The great sage Patanjali in his Yoga 
Dartana writes: Pranavah Om is the vachaka name of God. 30 It will 
be interesting to note here that the well-known vedic scholar like M. 
Winternitz could not properly understand the deep significance of 
this syllable. Winternitz is confused over the meaning of this word. 
He writes: 

Finally, there is yet another kind of 'prayers, as we cannot help 
calling them, with which we meet already in the Yajur Veda, and 
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with which also at later periods much mischief was done. They 
are single syllables or words which convey no meaning at all 
or whose meaning has been lost and which are pronounced in 
the most solemn manner at certain places. . . but above all the 
most sacred syllable 'Om\ This syllable, originally nothing but 
an expression of assent, was regarded by the Indians for 
thousands of years and still to the present day is regarded as 
inordinately sacred and full of mystical significance. 

Then he adds the following in the foot-notes: 

According to Aitareya Brahmana (vii. 18), 'Om' means. . . 'So 
be it', 'yes'. In the same way in Chhandogyopanishad (1.1.8). 
This syllable Om expresses assent, for when a person agrees to 
something, he says 'Om'. It is probably purely a coincidence that 
this syllable Om partly agrees with the Hebrew amen in meaning 
as well as in sound. 31 

From this citation we may comprehend that either this Great 
German Vedic scholar was confused or he did not try to consult 
ancient Indian scriptures for the proper understanding of this most 
important word. 

There is no denying the fact that our earliest literature, during the 
Upanishads, did sufficient labour to explain this word. I shall try to give 
a brief summary of all that, later on. 

Our sacred gurbdni contains numberless references to the sacred 
word Oamkar: 

1. Ek Oamkar sat(i)nam(u). n 

2. Mere man taj(i) ninda haumai ahankar(u). 
Hari jlu sada dhai tu gurmukh(i) ekamkar(u). 33 

4 3. Jal(i) thal(i) mahial(i) puria suami sirjanhar(u). 
Anik bhati hoi Pasaria Nanak ekamkar(u). 
Ekam ekankar(u) prabh(u) karau bandaria dhiai. 
Gujt Gobind Gupdl prabh saran(i) parau harirai.* 4 

4. Bajigar(i) jaise bdji pdi. Nana rup bhekh dikhalai. 
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Sangu utari tharhio pasara. Tab eko ekamkara. 35 

5. Gun Gopdl gdvah(u) nit sakhiho sagal manorath pae Ram. 
Saphal Janam(u) hod mil(i) sddhu ekamkar(u) dhide Ram.* 6 

6. Ekamkar(u) ek(u) pasara ekai apar apara.. 

Ek(u) bisathiran(u) ek(u) sampuran(u) ekai prdn adhara? 1 

7. Oarhkar(i) bfahmd utpat(i). 
Oamakaru kid jin(i) chit(i). 
Oamkar(i) sail: jug bhae. 
Oamkar(i) bed nirmai. 
Oarhkar(i) sabad udhare. 
Oamkar(i) gurmukhfi) tare. 
Onam akhar sunah(u) bichar(u). 
Onam akhar (u) tribhavan sar(u). 38 

8. Oamkdr(i) utpdti kid dinas(u) sabh rati. 

Van(u) trin(u) tribhavan pani. Gharfi) bed chare khanl 39 

9. Oankar(i) sabh srisat(i) upal. 
Sabh(u) Khel(u) tamdsd teri vadiau 

Ape vek kare sabh(i) sacha ape bhann(i) ghardidd. 40 

10. Jo tau bachan(u) dio mere satigur(u) tau mai saj sigdrid. AX 

These citations clearly suggest how important this word is in the 
spiritual elevation of mankind. This word is full of deep significance, but 
the above noted German scholar has gone astray when he states that 'much 
mischief has been done' by it. Following are the further few meanings 
of this word according to V.S. Apte: 

1. The sacred syllable Om, uttered as a holy exclamation at the 
beginning and end of reading of Vedas or previous to the 
commencement of a prayer of a sacred work; 

2. As a particle, it implies : (a) solemn affirmation and respectful 
assent (so be it, amen); (b) assent or acceptance: (c) command; 

3. Brahman 

Shri V.S. Apte adds the following note to this explanation: 
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This word first appears in the Upanishads, as a mystic mono- 
syllable, and is regarded as the object of the most profound 
religious meditation. In the Mandukyopanisad it is said that their 
syllable is all what has been, that which is and is to be, that all 
is Om, only Om. Literally analysed, 4 Om' is taken to be made 
up of the three letters or quarter; the letter V is VaiSvanara the 
spirit of working soul in the waking word. V is Taijasa, the 
spirit of dream-souls in the dreaming world of dreams, and l m 9 
is Prajna, the spirit of sleeping and undreaming souls; and the 
whole Om is said to be unknowable, unspeakable, into which 
the whole passes away blessed, above quality. 42 

Originally Om signified God and God alone but later on it began 
to denote a religious solemn 'assent' given under the oath of God. In 
Upanishads, it is identified with Brahman, the word-sound and is 
recommended as the highest subject of meditation to the seekers of eternal 
tn'th. In Chhandogyapanisad we are asked to meditate upon 'Om": 

Om (or Oarhkara) is indestructible. 

He should be glorified or sung and 

He should be worshipped and meditated upon. 43 

Om (God) is Eternal (aksara). 

The whole universe is His manifestation. 44 

Similarly in the Kathopanisad, we are expressly advised: 

The word, which all the Vedas (repeatedly) explain, the word which 
all men of penance proclaim and desirous of what (sages) practice 
brahmacharya (celibacy), I tell you in short that 'it is Om. 45 

The Kathopanisad adds: 

The syllable is indeed Brahman, this syllable is the Highest, for he 
who knows this syllable will have all his wishes fulfilled what- 
ever they are. 46 

The words 'Om 9 and Oarhkara are not different, as I have 
already explained it, grammatically. For instance, in Gane&a Purana, 
we find: 
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The Majestic Lord in the form of Oamkara established in the 
beginning of the Veda, is always borne in their hearts by Indra 
and all gods and by sages. 47 

This Lord in the form of Oamkara is called Gananayaka (i.e. 
the Leader of Hosts) and He is invested with reverence in all 
works. He is called vinayaka (True Guide). 48 

'Om* is taken from times immemorial to be one single letter, as 
such, it is described as Ekaksara (i.e. one letter). The following 
citations from Jaimini Upanisad (I. 1.67) and Gopatha (1.1.67) 
corroborate it 49 : 

Adhaikasyaivaksarasya rasarh (Prjdpatih) ndtnkodadatm. 
Omityetasmai vd seyam vagbhavat, Omeva namaisa. 
Tadetadaksararh (oamkar) brahmano yam kdyarh" ityddi. 

The Bhagavad Gita clearly tells us: "I am the Highest subject 
of knowledge called "Oamkara" ™ 

Again it is, confirmed: "Om is the one-lettered Brahman (Veda)." 51 

The sacred words of the Guru Granth join the ancient texts in 
expressing in the highest reverence of Oamkar. 52 

Ekamkdr(u) ek(u) pdsdrd ekal apar apara. 

Ek(u) bisathlran(u) ek(u) sampuran(u) ekal pran adhara. 

Principal Teja Singh in his commentary on the Japuji Sahib 
remarks: 

Sade de§ vich sargun rup Brahm lai Om Sabad age hi prachalat 
si, Guru ji de vele ih, wddhd kitd gid ki 'Om ' di than 'Oamkar ' 
kabad band id gid; ate isda bhdv ih si ki uh wahiguru jisdd 
prakat lagatar hunda rahe. sl 

This statement is partly wrong. The word Oamkar has not been 
created or introduced during the time of our Gurus. I have already 
given a number of quotations containing the word Om as well as 
Oamkar, used in the same sense. The following pieces from the 
Chhdndogyopanisad and from the Mandukyopanisad will strengthen 
my point that the word Oamkar existed as early as vedic period in 
the sense of Om. 5A 
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(i) Oamkara evadamsarvam. 

(ii) Sarvamoamkara eva. 

(iii) Omitldarh sarvarh 

Significance of 'Om' and 'Oamkar\ 

It will not be out of place to make certain observations here on the 
nature of God's names in accordance with the Indian tradition. They can 
be divided into two categories, i.e. (1) such as denote all his attributes, 
deeds and nature; and (2) those which specify only some of them and 
hence they are secondary. To the first category belongs the sacred 
syllable — Om or Oarhkar alone, and all other names fall under the 
second category. That is why this sacred word Oarhkar connoting all 
His attributes, deeds and nature has been placed in the beginning of 
the Jap(v<) as the first word referring to all qualities of God, specified 
or unspecified. According to Panini's grammar or the other ancient 
grammatical treatises, the word Om has two positions: first it is the 
only undeclinable and underived word (avyaya) for God; secondly 
this sacred word is also formed by adding the suffix man ( to the 
root av having nineteen meanings which we discuss later. 

By terming Om as an indeclinable particle, it is intended that it 
undergoes no changes by addition of any suffix for gender, number or 
case, as other words always do. As soon as such terminations come into 
contact with it, they merge into it, leaving no trace of their individuality 
behind. For instance Ram+am (accusative singular termination) becomes 
Ramam; Ramam simara (remember Ram) but Om simara (remember 
God), and not Omam. 

How beautifully this word suggests to us that God is changeless, 
everlasting and unbound by Time and Space. Whosoever comes into 
His contact attains communion with Him and merges into Him. 

The word Om is made of three letters V+V+and 'm\ each of 
which signifies a number of God's names. 'A 9 stands for Virat Agni 
and Vishtiu; V for Hiranyagarbha, Vayu and Taijas and 'm' represents 
hvara, Aditya and Prajha. 
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Here the word 'Virat' (Vi+rdt) means the shining one, the form 
of all forms taken together collectively resplendent with various 
objects which is often metaphorically described as one whose body 
is the universe, whose eyes are the sun and the moon- whose is the 
wind and whose feet are the earth. The word 'AgnV does not mean 
here Tire'. It means "God" the Adorable. He who is fit to be 
approached, known, accepted and worshipped by all, or He who being 
omnipresent knows, or pervades all-vide 3fft ^Trfr fcf-4-IV — 50. 

Hiranyagarbha means one who is the source of and support of 
all light and luminous bodies (Tasya bhasa sarvamidam vibhdti 
Upanisad). ss According to Brdhmanas the word hiranya means light 
or energy. 56 

(a) Tejohirnyam 

(b) Jyotihriranyam. 

and also Satapatha Brahmana. 

The word Vifva is from the root vtf, (to enter), with suffix va, 
signifying God, as the whole universe and ail the objects in the word 
enter, i.e. are shrouded and pervaded by Him. 

Vayu means 'One who is the life and support of the universe, the 
cause of its dissolution, mighter than the mightiest'. It is from the root 
vd to move suffix un and augment yuk. 

Taijas is from the root tij, to whet with unddi suffix asun (tejas), 
and again with addition of an to tejas. It means one who is resplendent 
and gives light to all lights. 

Similarly fevara, Aditya and Prajna refer to God's qualities. 
Uvara (from the root Is, to be powerful and rule with suffix vara) 
refers to Him whose knowledge and powers are limitless. Aditya is a 
secondary formation from the noun dditi with suffix nyat. Aditi is a 
secondary formation from the noun dditi with suffix nyanat. Aditi is 
from the root do (to cut), with suffix ktin with negative meaning God 
who never dies or decays. 

Prajna from the root jha to know with the prefix pra and suffix 
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ka and then by adding termination an, it means 'whose knowlege is 
perfect or who is omniscient/ 

Mystic Meaning of Oamkar: 

Another charming and mystic explanation of 'Oamkar' is given 
in the Mandukyopanisad: 

Om is aksara (indestructible), the whole (universe) is His 
manifestation; the past, the present and the future, all is Oamkar. 
And whatever is beyond the three times (periods) is also verily 
Oamkar 57 

This is to say that all things in the world which are indicated by 
names are not different from names or are identical and as names are not 
distinct from Oamkar, so Oamkar is verily all this. Moreover, as the 
Supreme self is known through the relationship existing in names and 
their objects, they too are only Oamkar. Moreover, whatever is 
circumscribed by time and whatever else is there, that is beyond the three 
periods of time. (e.g. the Unmanifested and the rest) is, only Oamkar 
The Upanishad (1.2) further says: 

All this is surely Brahman. 
The self is Brahman. 58 

The self, such as it is, possessed of four padas (i.e. quarters). Here 
the four padas are something like four states of spiritual elevation. 

The Upanished describes the padas in the following words: 

The first quater (the first step to knowledge of Brahman) is 
Vai&vanara, whose sphere (of action) is the waking state: whose 
consciousness relates to things eternal, who is possessed of seven 
limbs and nineteen mouths and who enjoys gross things. 59 

In other words there are four padas (quarters) or stages or steps of 
soul of Supreme Brahman. At the first stage, self is called Vatfvanara 
because He, the Self leads all beings, naras (to their enjoyments). He is 
called VaiSvanara (All beings), since He encompasses all beings by 
virture of His being non-different (in reality) from the self (Virat) 
comprising all gross bodies, when our soul in awakened state is fully 
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aware of outside things («rf|tfft:) and not of Himself, then He enjoys 
gross objects e.g., sound, touch, rupa f etc. he is (^J?^). He enjoys 
all external things through His nineteen mouths; i.e. five senses of 
perception+five organs of action+five pranas (vital airs) plus mind, 
intellect, ego and mind-stuff (mana, buddhi, ahankara and chitta) 
are metaphorically called 19 mouths, as the soul in the waking state 
enjoys external objects through them. 

Similarly, such self has seven limbs. The Chhandogyopanisad 

says: 

Heaven is verily the head of That Vaiivanara: 

the sun is His eye, air is His vital force, space is the middle part, 

water is His bladder and the earth is His two feet. 60 

Thus, the whole universe is the Self and Self is the whole 
universe, Virat This is the first step of the self in realization of the 
Supreme self. The second quarter is: 

The second quarter is called taijasa. His sphere (of activity) is the 
dream state whose consciousness is eternal. He has seven limbs 
(described already) and nineteen mouths and who enjoys subtle 
objects. 61 

That is to say that in the first waking state the consciousness is 
associated with external things. This, thus leaves in the mind the 
corresponding impressions. In the second state of dreams, all these 
impressions on mind appear before the self, just in the waking state but 
without any external means. The mind is internal as compared with outer 
organs and then the Self sees on the canvas of mind all these things of 
outer world, in impressions only. 

This consciousness of the Self is called Taijas (luminous). The 
ViSva is dependent on external gross objects, whereas the awareness 
that is experienced here, consists of mere impressions and hence this 
enjoyment is subtle. 

Now the third pada (stage) is explained: 

Now the third state is of SuSupati (deep sleep) where the sleeper 
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does not desire any enjoyable objects and does not see any 
dream. This third pada is called Prajna. Here His sphere is 
deep sleep. In this state, everything becomes undifferenciated. 
The Self, He is (now) a mass of mere consciousness, who 
abounds in bliss, who surely is an enjoyer of bliss and who is 
the doorway (mukha) to the experience (of the dream and waking 
state). 62 

In short since sleep having the unawareness of Reality is a common 
aspect of the two states of waking and dream, where perceptible gross 
objects are respectively present and absent, here, therefore, adverbial 
clause 'where the sleeper' is used, to indicate a difference from deep 
sleep. That is to say, the portion 'does not desire any enjoyable object or 
does not see any dream' distinguishes deep sleep from other two states. 
In this state He is called Prajna, i.e. 'conscious par excellence', because 
in him alone is there the knowledge of the past, present and future. 
He is called Prajna as He alone possesses the peculiar characteristics 
of greater undiversified consciousness, whereas the other two have 
diversified knowledge as well. In this state of deep sleep: 

This one is the Lord of all; this one is Omniscient, this one is the 
inner Controller of all; this one is the Source (of all), this one is the 
place of origin and dissolution of all beings. 63 

Having described earlier three (i) awaking, (ii) dream, and (iii) deep 
sleep, now the Upanishad writes about the fourth stage of sleep which 
is Turiya as under: 

They regard the fourth to be that which is not conscious of the 
internal world; nor conscious of the external world; nor conscious 
of both the worlds; nor a mass of consciousness; nor simple 
consciousness nor unconsciousness which is unseen; beyond 
empirical dealings beyond the grasp (of the organs) of actions; 
uninferable; unthinkable; indescribable; whose valid proof exists 
in the single belief in the self; in which all phenomena cease and 
which is changeless; auspicious and non-dual. That is the self and 
is to be known. 64 
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In the fourth stage, called Turiya, we see that it is devoid of 
every characteristic that can make the use of words possible. Hence 
it is not describable through words and may be possible through the 
negation of attributes. According to this statement of Upanishad it is 
the non-casual, supremely real state, comparable to a rope, etc., by 
way of eliminating the three states. Turiya is self-effulgent and does 
not require to be illuminated by any instrument of knowledge. 

Guru Nanak praises akal purakh(u) as "You are akal (unbounded 
by kal), alakh, agam and nirala. It is impossible to measure to know 
your power or reality. You are away from the three worlds. You are 
in turiya avastha." Guru Nanak says: 

Tu akal purakh(u) nahi sir(i) kald. 
Tu purakh(u) alekh agam nirala. 
Sat santokh(i) sabad(i) ati sital(u) 
sahaj bhai liv laid. 
Trai vartai chauthai ghar(i) vasa. 
Kal bikdl kie ik grasa. 

Nirmal jot(i) sarab jagjivan(u) gur(i) anahad sabad(i) dikhaia. 65 
Jin chakhia sei sad(u) janan(i) jiu gunge mithidi. 
Akathai ka kid kathiai bhai chdlau sadd rajdi. 66 

Now the Upanishad described that these four states are the parts 
of the word Oarhkar: 

Taijasa very Self, considered from the stand-point of the aksara 
(syllable denoting it) is Om. Considered from the stand-point of 
the letters (constituting aum or om). the quarters (of the self) 
are letters (of om), and the letters are the quarters (of the self) 
and the letters are the quarters (i.e. stages) (they are) *a\ V, 
and 4 m\ 67 

Here the Upanishad equates 'that very Self with Oarhkar. Those 
stages or quarters of the Self are the letters of 'Om\ V, V and '/«' 
constitute the syllable Om\ It is further explained: 

Vai&vanara, having the waking state as His sphere (or quarter), 
is the first letter 'a\ because of (the similarity of ) 'pervasivness' or 
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'being the first'. He who knows thus does surely attain all desired 
objects and. becomes the foremost. 68 

This is to say that there is similarity between the self of the first 
quarter (of the awakening state) called Vai&vanara (as explained 
above), and the letter V on account of the pervasive character of 
both. Sound V pervades the entire speech. Aitareya Aranyaka says 
that "fhe sound V is indeed all speech." Similarly the whole universe 
is pervaded by VaiSvanara. As the letter 'a' has precedence over the 
VaiSvanara too, hence both are 'adi mat*. 

He, who is Taijasa, with the state of dream as his sphere of 
activity is the second letter V (of Om) because of the similarity of 
excellence and intermediateness. 69 

It means that the Self, when in the state of dream, is called Taijasa, 
is equated with the second matra of Om y i.e. V, V means Utkarsa 
(i.e. excellence). The letter 'u' is better, as it were, than the letter V. 
Similarly, Taijasa is better than Vi$va because both of them have 
intermediate position. The letter V is between 'a' and 'jw' : so that 
Taijasa also occurs between the VaiSvanara and Prajna (i.e. the third 
stage). 

Prajna with His sphere of activity in the deep sleep state is 'm' 
the third letter of "Om\ (It is so called), because of measuring or 
because of absorption. 70 

Prajna is the third stage of deep sleep. It is equated with 'm' 
because of a couple of similarities between the two. Shankaracharya 
expains these: (1) as barley is measured by a pot called prastha, so 
are VaiSvanara and Taijas measured, as it were, because of their 
entry into, and coming out of Prajna at the times of dissolution and 
origination. Similarly, when the prononunciation of the syllable 'Om' 
comes to an end, the letters 'a 9 and V appear to enter into the last 
letter 'm' and the vibrations resound similarity of 'absorption' (A- 
pitch) or merging in. When we pronounce 'Om\ 'a' and V appear 
to get merged or absorbed into the last letter g m\ Vi&va and Taijasa 
also merge into Prajna during deep sleep. 
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Now Upanishad gives the fourth Turyia state as: 

The partless (V matra) 'Oamkar' is Turiya — beyond empirical 
relations, the culmination of phenomenal world (i.e. the ultimate 
limit of the negation of the world), the auspicious (Shiva) and the 
non-dual Oamkar (Om) is the surely the self. 71 

In short 'a' represents the gross universe, the waking and vtiwa 
'it' represents the subtle world, dream, and taijasa, and '/w' represents 
the casual state, sleep and Prajna. The earlier ones merge into the latter 
ones. In this way every thing merges into 'Om'. At the time of the 
meditation of 'Om' all teachers' instructions flash in the mind of the 
meditator that everything is Absolute Brahman. Then all the phenominal 
world, merged in 'Om ' disappears in Brahman and then there remains 
no further goal to attain for him. 

Etymological Meaning of 'Om': 

We have given above the mystic explanation as advanced by our 
ancient great seers in respect of the word Oamkar (i.e. Om) which is that 
it is taken to be an avyavayksara (i.e. indeclinable, one syllabled particle). 
It i$ an underived and indeclinable word representing in its fullest 
connotation the only God. But grammar still tries to explain it by 
adding suffix man to the root av having the following nineteen 
meanings: 

Protection, motion, desire, pleasure, satisfaction, attainment, 
enterance, hearing, owing, entreaty, action, wish, light, obtaining, 
embracing, killing, giving, division, and development are 19 
meanings assigned to the root av. 72 

These above noted nineteen meanings of the root av when applied 
to God, would denote the following sense: 

1. Raksana (Protection): He is the protector of all; He is the saviour. 

2. Gati (Motion): The word gati has three meanings : (1) knowledge, 
(2) movement, and (3) attainment. God is all knowledge, He knows 
every thing. He is the cause of the motion of the world which 
always moves on Being omnipresent, He is available every-where. 
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3. Kanti (Desire): He is the ultimate desired object of all human 
beings. Or He fulfils all our desires, although He is Himself 
desireless. 

4. Priti (Love): He is all Love and all Bliss. He is the supreme- 
object of the love of all. 

5. Tripati (Satisfaction): Nothing else remains to be obtained when 
a person has obtained Him. 

6. Avagama (Attainment): Souls or devotees attain salvation or 
desired objects through His Grace. 

7. Prave&a ^Entrance): Being the subtlest, He is the Innerself of 
all, or souls merge in Him in salvation. 

8. Sravana (Hearing): Devotees hear about Him but cannot see 
Him. lie is the efficient cause of the hearing of gross, subtle 
and hidden sounds. 

9. Svamyartha (To be overlord or owning): He is Self-existent and 
Lord of all. 

10. Yachana (Entreaty): He is omnipresent and everyone approaches 
Him with entreaties. He is the accomplisher of all our entreaties. 

1 1 . Kirya (Action): He is the origin of all actions, Creator, Preserver 
and Destroyear; Karta, Sarga, sthiti, pratyavahar, hatu, 72 

12. Ichha (Wish): Himself free from all wishes, He fulfils and reveals 
auspicious wishes of devotees or of souls. 

13. Dipti (Light): He is self-effulgent. All darkness disapppears when 
He is seen. He is all light. "Tasya bhasa savamidam vibhat(i) " \ u 

14. Avapti (Achievement): He is the ultimate (object of ) achievement. 

15. Alingana (Embracing): Being present everywhere and pervading 
all, He is metaphorically called "embracing all". 

16. Hirhsa (Killings): Destroyer of ignorance or doubts. 

17. Dana (Giving): Bestower or giver of happiness. 

18. Bhaga (Division) : Divider or arrayer of all parts of the Universe — 
the cause of division and creator of various forms in the world. 
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19. Vrddhi (Development): He, who for the creation of the world, 
is the efficient cause of development, of the primordial matter 
into its gross form, etc. 

These nineteen meanings of the root av, if expanded and 
developed in accordance with the grammatical rules, would give 
unlimited connotations of the mystic syllable 4 0m\ In fact, the scope 
of the meanings of the great word is beyond human keen and 
unlimited. 

The Symbol for Oamkar: 

This mystic word is written in mystic form as — % or afr^r 
containing all the principal elements of all the vowels and consonants 
of all the Indian scripts. How old this symbol is, cannot be said 
precisely. It is said that the swastika, the cross and the crescent appear 
to have originated from it. It is for the scholars to decide about the 
veracity of this statement. 

Concluding Remarks: 

I conclude with the remarks that the mill mantra is the gist of 
the whole sacred bani and contains in a nutshell seeds of all the 
principles of the Sikh religion and the ancient Hindu culture. The 
phrase 'Ek Oamkar' is the absolute essence of the whole mul mantra. 
It is the one word mul mantra. I have made an attempt to explain the 
limitless significance of this great word but it will always remain 
unexplained. Who can know the unknowable? Ajnatam Vijnatam, i.e. 
He is unknown to them who know Him (Katha). 

Every mantra, according to Panini, the great grammarian and 
philologist of ancient India, must be Preceded by the sacred syllable Om 
or Oamkar. 1 s 

Manu, the Law-giver, also enjoins that a mantra should be preceded 
by Oamkar. 16 

(a) Brahamnh pranavam kuyati. 
Adavante cha sarvada. 

(b) Oamkar purvikah. 
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This procedure of the ancient sages has been accepted and the 
word Oarhkar has been placed in the beginning of the mantra here. 

But to avoid confusion regarding other names e.g. Hari, or Rama, 
the figures T has been put before 'Oarhkar. 
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SAT(I) NAM(U) 



Ram Singh 

The expression sat(i) nam(u) is a compound of two terms; 'sat(i)' 
and 'nam(u) \ The problem of relating the two has exercised the minds of 
almost all commentators of the Jap(u). They may be grouped into three 
classes : 

1. Those who, consider 'sat(i)' as an attribute of nam(u) and 
render sat(i) nam(u) into English in a phrase like: "of the true name" 
they lay emphasis on 'nam(u)\ 

2. Those who give more prominence to % sat(i)'fhm to 'nam(u)' 
and translate sat(i) nam,(u) as: "His name is Truth". 

3. Those who lay equal emphasis on f sat(i)' and f nam(u)' and 
keep them apart as two distinct terms, no-one qualifying the other; they 
translate 'sat(i)' nam(u)* as "Truth and Name." 

But in whatever way we may relate the two terms, in each case, the 
two vocables have to be explicated. 

Apart, from the problem of relating the two terms of 'sat(i) ndm(u)' 
to each other, another problem of relating them conjointly or severally to 
the expression 'Ekoamkar' ), (in the Mul Mantra that precedes 

them) or to 'karta purakh(u) { ' that follows them has also been discussed. 
We shall glance at two interesting examples: 

1. Dr. Ernest Trumpp relates 'sat(i) nam(u)' to 'karata' though not 
to 'karata purakh(u)'. His rendering of 'Ekoamkar sat(i) nam(u) karata 
purakh(u)' is as follows: 

One God, the true name is the creator, the spirit without fear. 1 

2. Prof. Sant Singh Sekhon relates 'sat(i) nam(u)' to 'Ekoamkar' 

thus: 

thus, He, the Name and Om are one and the same thing. Indeed, 
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according to the Upanishads, Om is the sole absolute Name of the 
godhead. In this way of the Mill Mantra is, in fact, itself the 

sat(i) nam(u)' or Real Name. All other names of the Godhead are 
derived or kirtam names. 2 

The reference here of 'derived or kirtam names 1 is to the following 
lines of Guru Arjan, which Prof. Sekhon quotes and translates as follows: 

Kirtam nam kathe tere jihaba. Sat(i) nam(u) tera para purabala? 

The tongue mentions Thy derived names. Thy real name is even 
prior to the beginning. 4 

It may be noted here that Prof. Sekhon regards % sat(i) % as the attribute 
of f nam(u)\ His emphasis is on f nam(u)' which he equates with (T^. 
Like many other commentators, he does not make. 'Ek' as distinct from 
'Oarhkdr' or 'Om\ When he says that it is the sole absolute name of the 
God-head, he evidently implies Ekoamkar that has reference to absolute 
God or to nirguna Brahman. 

Sardar Sohan Singh also interprets 'nam(u) f in a way which 
approximates it to the Absolute: 

In Indian philosophy, each individual name is a conjunct of nam 
and rup, i.e. Name and Form. But a Universal Being cannot be 
identified with any particular form and hence, He is simply the 
Name i.e the spirit. 5 

Dr. Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia relates 'sat(i) nam(u) f not to the 
indeterminate Being, but to its determinate character. 

So Ramanuja's concept of the Real as a determinate whole leads to 
some logical difficulties and contradictions. To get out of this 
situation, one has to go to Hegal or to look to some other solution 
of the problem — the problem of treating the Absolute as having 
some sort of determinate character making possible its determinate 
relatedness without which the reality of the determinate being 
becomes illusory as it did in the hands of Shankara. Herein lies the 
significance of the "Creation" used by Guru Nanak as a relation 
which, while keeping intact the transcendental indeterminateness 
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of the Being itself, in itself, in its aseity (^8^), invests it with a 
determinate character, sat(i)ndm(u) (Hfe?W) thus making possible 
its determinate relation, kartd (5^30, with the empirical reality. 6 

It is evident that Dr. Ahluwalia gives to 'sat(i) ndm(u)' a place 
midway between Being and empirical reality. It is neither equated with 
non-phenomenal nirguna Brahman nor with the phenomenal saguna 
Brahman. It stands in between the two. This three-tier description of 
Brahman or the two-tier formulation of the problem of creation, direct 
from nirguna Brahman to saguna Brahman is popular in our country 
and among the Sikhs too, yet the tradition of a three-tier solution is also 
quite strong. In this tradition Brahman is designated in three ways: 
(i) nirguna nirankar, (ii) saguna nirankar (iii) saguna sdkdr. In 
gurbdni we come across a few verses which may be so interpreted as 
to point towards the middle state of Brahman: 

Ighai nirgun ughai sargun kel karat bich(i) suami merdJ 
J aha bol tah achhar ava. J ah abol tah man(u) na rahdwa. 
Bol abol madh(i) hai sol Jas uhu hai tas lakhai na koi} 

In the context of our problem of explicating ndm(u), lines such as 
these are very helpful. Guru Nanak provides us two more relevant lines 
in Asa di Var: 

Apinai ap(u) sajio apinai rachio nau. 

Duyi kudrat(i) sdjiai kar(i) dsan(u) ditho chau. 9 

Here the phrase apinai dp(u) sajio refers to self-created nirguna, 
nirankar and duyi kudrat(i) to the phenomenal creation. In between the 
two, comes apinai rachio nau. This nau is different from and at higher 
level than kudarat(i) or saguna sakdr, I suggest that we relate this nau 
to saguna nirankar. Guru Nanak has perhaps done the same in these 
lines of Jap(u). 

Sach khand(i) vai nirankar(u). 
Kar(i) kar(i) vekhai nadar(i) nihdl. ]0 

Although the expression nau or ndm(u) does not occur here, yet 
the creative agency is called nirankar. Putting the lines from Asa di 
Var and the Jap(u) in juxtaposition, we may consider nirankdr(u) of 
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Jap(u) as equivalent to the nau of Asa di Var because both have been 
assigned the same creative role by Guru Nanak. Nirankar of Jap(u) cannot 
mean nirguna nirankar because nirguna cannot create. 

In addition to associating nam(u) with nirankdrfu), we may also 
link it to sach of sach khand In the following lines of the Jap(u), the 
creative agency is also related to sach(u). 

Soi soi sada sach(u) sahib(u) sdcha sdchi nai 

Hai bhl hosi jai na jasi rachand jin(i) rachdi 11 

The true Master or sach(u) sahib(u) of these lines, being the creative 
energy of the world, is not different from the nirankar of sach khand, 
and therefore from nau of Asa di Var. By thus associating nam(u) t with 
sach(u) also, the equivalance of sach(u) sahib(u) t nirankdr(u) and sat(i) 
nam(u) may be suggested. 

We need not always link 'nam(u) f with the divine creative power 
indirectly. Its direct link with this power is also made in gurbani : 

(a) Nam ke dhare sagale jant. 

Nam ke dhare khand brahmand. 

Nam ke dhare agas patai 

Nam ke dhare sagal akdr. 

Nam ke dhare puria sabh bhawan. 

Nam ke sang(i) udhare sun(i) sravan. 12 

(b) Jeta kita teta nau. 

Vin(u) navai nahi ko thau. n 

In gurbani another term sabad(u) bears almost the same meaing 
as nam(u) 14 and is also used to mean the same creative power: 

(a) Utpat(i) parlau sabade hovai. 
Sabade hi phir(i) opat(i) hovai. 15 

(b) Eko sabad(u) eko prabh(u) varatai sabh ekas(u) te utipat(i) chalai. 16 

Jin(i) jag(u) sirj(i) samaia so sahibfu) kudrat(i) janova. 
Sachara dur(i) na bhaliai ghat(i) ghat(i) sabad(u) pachhdnova. 
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Sach(u) sabad(u) pachhanah(u) dur(i) na janah(u) jin(i) eh 
rachana rachi. 11 

This use of the term sabad is a little extraordinary. Usually, sabad 
is used to denote gursabad in gurbani. In that sense, its function is to 
provide enlightenment to the disciple of a guru. This function seems quite 
different from the creative role of 'sabad*. How can the words spoken or 
written by a guru on earth, be the instrument of creating that earth or the 
entire universe? Not only the term sabad, but the term guru also is 
sometimes used to denote the existence of a being much higher or greater 
than gurus in human form: 

(a) Ad(i) gurae namah. Jugad(i) gurae namah. 
Sat(i) gurae namah. Sri gurdevae namah. xz 

(b) Gurdev mata gurdev pita gurdev suami parmesura. 

Gurdev karta sabh(i) pap harta gurdev patit pavit kara. 
Gurdev ad(i) jugad(i) jug(u) jug(u) gurdev mant(u) har(i) jap(u) 
udhara. 

Gurdev satigur(u) parbraham(u) paramesar(u) gurdev Ndnak har(i) 
namaskara. 19 

Where does this lofty guru reside? How can man find him? Surely, 
he is not a human being who has reached spiritual perfection. A holy 
person, who has successfully completed his spiritual journey, may be 
said to have become one with God, or in Sikh parlance, to have earned a 
presence in the Divine Court of 'sach khand\ but even he cannot perform 
the function of 'nirankar' and create worlds. Dr. S. Radha Krishnanan 
writes: 

Badaryana, after stating that the almost infinite power and 
knowledge which will come to the liberated soul after the attainment 
of release, makes the observation, that, nevertheless, none will get 
the power of creating, ruling and destroying the universe, since 
that power belongs to God alone. This is consistent with the view 
of Madhava, who admits that it is impossible for the subordinate 
souls to acquire the infinite power and independence of God. 20 
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Most of the Sikh scholars insist that God never assumes human 
form and man cannot share all the attributes, especially, the creative power, 
of God, But S. Sohan Singh finds some doubts arising in his mind about 
the latter doctrine, when he is confronted with the problem of reconciling 
the experience of the aspirant in 'karam khand' and e sach khand' of the 
Jap(u) 2] 

This stanza (37) covers two regions. The region of Truth has been 
appended to it instead of being given a separate one, because, in 
the first place, it grows naturally out of the Region of Grace, but 
secondly, and more so, because it is not possible to give a clear 
description of it, except to say that in some way or the other it is 
concerned with the cosmic order. Perhaps, the teacher wishes to 
convey the idea that a man may travel so far in the Region of Grace 
that he may even be said to participate in the cosmic order — 
perhaps. 22 

S. Sohan Singh is not firm in his mind about his interpretation of 
sach khand, but we firmly reject his views. Interestingly, however, 
similar doubts begin to assail our minds also, when we find Bhai Gurdas, 
the most authentic interpreter of gurbdni, associating the power to create 
worlds, with not only the Guru in the abstract, but historical Gurus also : 

(a) Nirankar(u) Nanak deu nirankar(i) akar banaia™ 

(b) Guru Arjan(u) sach(u) sirjanhara. 24 

(c) Harkhah(u) sogah(u) bahara haran 
bharan samarath(u) saranda. 

Gur govind(u) govind(u) gur(u) 
Har(i) govindfu) sada vigasanda 25 

(d) Oamkdr akar jis(u) sat(i) gur(u) 
purakh(u) siranda sol 26 

(e) Sat(i) gur karta purakh(u) hai 21 

In the last stanza of his first var, Bhai Gurdas says that Sikhs of 
Guru Hargobind asked him about the number of 'gurus' still to appear 
after the sixth. The reply that the Guru gave is very extraordinary : 
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Dalbhanjan gur(u) surama vad jodha bahu parupkdrl 
Puchhan(i) sikh ardas(i) kar(i) chhia mahilan tak(i) daras(u) 
nihari. 

Agdm agochar satiguru bole mukh te sunah(u) sansarl 
Kal(i)jug(i) piri sodkian nihchal niv usar(i) khalari. 
J u S(0 J u S(0 sat(i)gur dhare avtari. 2H 

The word 'avatar* is very suspect in Sikh eyes, but the phrase dhare 
avian here means simply 'will take birth'. The literal meaning of the 
last verse which tells us that the line of Sikh gurus of the Sodhi caste will 
continue age after age is beyond our comprehension. These lines, therefore, 
should be interpreted symbolically. The sat(i) gur(u) whom 'Guru 
Hargobind is made here to describe as taking birth in every age must be 
an entity different from both, Almighty God and human gurus. God cannot 
be said to take birth and human gurus cannot form a line running through 
all ages. Moreover, why does Bhai Gurdas describe Guru Nanak, Guru 
Arjan and Guru Hargobind as Karata purakh(u) sirjanhara, sarandd, 
etc? If we do not wish to take objection to these attributes being used 
here, our concept of these historical names must undergo a radical change. 
Bhai Gurdas perhaps, does not mean historical gurus by these names, but 
that other type of 'sat(i) gur(u) f to whom he refers above. That 'sat(i) 
gur(u) f is a perennial guru not a guru appearing and passing away in 
time. 

Students of Patanjal Yoga are familiar with the concept of 'Purusa 
Vi&e&a\ also called 'hvara'. Mircea Eliade makes this comment upon 
him. 

All in all, hvara is Only an archetype of the Yogin — a microyogin, 
very probably a patron of certain Yogic sects. At least Patanjali 
says that hvara was the Guru of the sages of immemorial times, 
for, he adds, Uvara is not bound by time.' 9 

hvara, that 'is not bound by time' does not belong to the earth. 
This immortal hvara was recognised as their Guru by 'sages of 
immemorial times.' How did this concept take its origin? One answer 
that suggests itself is that those sages came to know of hvara in their 
mystical experiences. Notions similar to this occur with such great 
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frequency in almost all great religions of the world that Uvara seems to 
be a necessity for the mystical consciousness. In the Uvara concept of 
Patanjal Yoga, we get a faint glimmer of the perennial Guru described by 
Bhai Gurdas, This is not to say that the two concepts are one and the 
same, but there are some common elements. Both are called, Guru. 
According to Sankhya, all the several purusas in existence are embodied 
by their proximity to prakrti, but one remains independent. He serves as 
a model for others in their efforts towards emancipation. In this sense, he 
also deserves the epithat 'Guru 1 . But this unique immortal entity does not 
possess the attribute of a creator. This Sankhya Yoga concept of Uvara 
differs in some respects from the Uvara of Vedanta, but the latter also is 
regarded as an inner guide of man, 30 and hence a sort of Guru. 

Bhai Gurdas laid great stress on the principle that the six Gurus, 
whom he knew, possessed the same spiritual light which passed from the 
body of the first into that of the second and so upto the last. 31 Now what 
does this light symbolize? By understanding the precise import of this 
symbol we may be able to make the concept of the perennial Guru a little 
clearer. A concept very similar to this light symbol was current amongst 
Sufi Islam, before the time of Bhai Gurdas. It was called Nur-i- 
Muhammadiyya or Haqiqatul-Muhammadiyya. J.A. Subhan describes it 
in these words: 

Thus Muhammad is regarded by the Sufis as the final and complete 
revelation of God but not only so, he is believed to have existed 
before the creation of the world. From this, it will be apparent that 
the place of the Haqiqatul-Muhammadiyya in the Sufi cosmogony 
is the same as that of the Logos in Christianity. The pre-existence 
of Mohammad is described in words which strongly remind us of 
the statements in the Gospel concerning the Logos, viz. 'All things 
were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made.' (St. 
John 1:3) 

Tradition puts in the mouth of Muhammad, sayings, such as the 
following: 

"The first thing which God created was the light of prophet." 
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"I was a prophet while Adam was between water and clay." 
"I am the light of God. All things are from light." 32 

In Asa di Var Guru Nanak speaks of 'nam' as the first entity created 
by God. This 'nam' corresponds to the Sufi concept of light described in 
the words, "The first thing which God created was the light of the Prophet." 
If we substitute here light of Guru Nanak 1 for 'light of the Prophet', the 
Sufi concept and the concept of perennial Guru of Bhai Gurdas 
approximate each other. So there are two prophets and two Gurus. One 
prophet exists perennially in heaven and the other prophet appeared in 
Arabia in history. Similarly, there is one eternal Guru Nanak and another 
historical Guru Nanak. Sufis assign the attributes of light and creation to 
eternal Muhammad, Bhai Gurdas does likewise to eternal Guru Nanak. 

This concept of eternal Guru is a fact of mystical experience and 
helps us greatly in explicating % sat(i) nam(u)'. I have deliberately adopted 
the method of comparative mysticism in my exposition. It is my firm 
view that best approach to an understanding of the Mul Mantra is to look 
at it in the light of the spiritual experience underlying it. Guru Nanak 
composed this piece of prose on the basis of his own anubhava. If we 
call it philosophical, it is so in the sense of Indian meaning of dartana, 
not in the Western sense of speculative activity. Logos is more related to 
western mysticism than to its philosophy, as we shall soon see. 

The Logos doctrine has a long history behind it, but basically it 
refers to the notion of the first creation. In its Greek form, Logos, denotes, 

either reason or one of the expressions of reason in words or things. 
... In its most important sense in philosophy, it refers to a cosmic 
reason which gives order and intelligibility to the world. In this 
sense the doctrine first appears in Heraclitus, who affirms the reality 
of a Logos analogous to reason in man that regulates all physical 
processes and is the source of all human law. 33 

In Philo of Alexandria, in whom Hebrew modes of thought mingled 
with Greek concepts, the Logos became the immaterial, and even 
at times the personal agency, through which the creative energy of 
the transcendent God is exerted upon the world. 34 
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But whereas in Greek philosophy, the word means divine Reason 
regarded as immanent in the cosmic process, the authors of the 
Septuagint use it to translate the Hebrew Memra and its poetic 
synonyms, which mean the spoken word of Deity. 35 

Logos as 'spoken word of the Deity' reminds us of 'Om' of Hindu 
mysticism and 'Oarhkar' of Sikhs' mysticism. After looking at the Greek 
and Jewish concepts of Logos, let us have a glance at its Christian 
counterpart, in which a new dimension is added and which is more relevant 
for our discussion of the perennial Guru: 

In Clement of Alexandria, the Logos doctrine is a doctrine of 
immanence. The world is an organic whole, moving on to some 
exalted destiny, in harmony with the divine order. Humanity has 
its life and being in Christ. The Incarnation is no abrupt break in 
the continuing man's moral history. Christ was in the world before 
he came in the flesh and was preparing the world for his visible 
advent. Hence the prophesies of the Incarnation enter into the 
organic process of human history. The history of man's redemption 
is, for Clement, the education of the human race under its divine 
'Instructor'. As Instructor the Logos has always been present in the 
world. He spoke through Moses and through Greek Philosophy. 
He even gave the sun and the moon to be worshipped, that man 
might rise from lower worship to the higher 36 

It is clear from the above that the idea of Logos resembles the 
Indian notion oi'Pumsa Puratan*. In fact, He is the common denominator 
of all prophets and other religious luminaries that appeared in history 
from time to time. The sat(i) gur(it) in whose appearance in succeeding 
ages Guru Hargobind is reported to have expressed his belief, is not much 
different from Logos, Let us look at Him as He is experienced by mystics. 
Taking a cue from the Christian description we may say that He appears 
to mystics as a very compassionate Being, who, from the very beginning 
is concerned with salvation of the world. As soon as He creates the world, 
He at the same time, makes plans for its progressive emancipation. This 
reminds us again of Guru Nanak's concept of nirankar in sach khand: 
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Sack khand(i) vasai nirankar(u). 
Kar(i) kar(i) vekhai nadar(i) nihai 37 

Nirankdr's emancipatory activity flows out of His over-flowing 
compassion. If we take His compassion one step back, His creative activity 
will also appear to be the result of His compassion. The line "dhaul 
dharam(u) daid kd put(u) n seems to allude to this. 'Dharam'as Universal 
Law, is the principle of creation, but it came into existence from its source 
of 'daid*. In Mul Mantra the expression gurprasdd(i) indicates this 
compassionate nature of Logos, as also his role as a guide and emancipator 
of creation. 

I think Sikh mystics, when they utter the words wdhiguru with 
feelings of vismdd or awe, pass through an experience of Logos, as an 
intensely compassionate spiritual person. This person is 'Guru', who is 
full of prasdd(i). He is also Nirankdr who creates out of His over-flowing 
compassion and then emancipates His creations. This Guru is that whom 
Bhai Gurdas calls jot(i) which passes from one Guru to another. Hebrew 
mystics describe it with the help of a sound symbol (spoken word of the 
Deity). Sufi and Christian mystics employ a light symbol. Light and sound 
are both forms of energy. These symbols are on the same footing, because 
their meaning is one. Let us change the symbol of Bhai Gurdas. We may 
substitute gursabad(u) for gur(u)jot(i), The inner meaning remains 
unaltered. This gursabad(u) is the same sabad of gurbdni which, as we 
saw above, carries the meaning of divine creative energy. Gurbdni 
expects us to realize the true sabad, which created the entire cosmos. 39 
Thus gursabadfu), gur(u)jot(i) and sat(i)gur(u) are similar terms with 
equivalent senses, which is in common with the idea of Logos. If Sufis 
and Christians name Logos in terms of the founders of their religions, 
Bhai Gurdas does the same. He calls it Guru Nanak. Thus we have two 
Guru Nanaks. When we speak of Guru Nanak as treading upon this earth, 
he is the human guru, he is the historical Nanak. When he is described as 
the creator of worlds, he is the celestial Nanak, the perennial Guru, the 
Logos. Thus the concept of Logos is as much a part of the Sikh tradition 
as that of any other. Bhai Sher Singh speaks of Logos to prove that it is 
a common denominator of several religions and also relates it to 'nam'. 
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Tun tan pari puran sarab viapak jot en ... Hah tun eh kol 
savanara Om mantra, 'Onam akhar tribhavan saru ... tun veh 
ammrit, is karke arhmrit akhar (Logos)... O... ikko ik puttara (The 
only begotton son). 40 ... O son-ahdia, O batak bijd, O budhe 
bedia, O v§iva karmand 4] O sudhdkhra, O onam mantra, O anam 
nama, O nam nirahjana, hah main taihdi upama ki karah, 
apane pita vahg tun vi net net aggam, akhkharah ton uppar, 
man bani ton uppar 42 ..." 

The word Logos is used and both the symbols of light and sound 
are associated with it. Logos is sarab viapak jot as well as amrit akkhar 
or sudhakhar. The attribute amrit implies its eternal nature. By alluding 
to viSava karamana, its creative nature is also affirmed. By describing it 
as iko ik puttar, the idea of the first creation is suggested. It is eternal, 
but creates all words in its turn. We may conclude by saying that it is 
nan which is created by apinai ap(u), before duyi kudarat(i), is created 
by it. 

Just as Bhai Gurdas speaks of Guru Nanak and other Gurus in 
celestial terms, Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh speaks of Guru Grahth in 
similar terms: 

Iuh hi Sikhkhah di dharam pustak, Adi Grahth bare samajhna 
chahie. Am khial iuh hai, ju Adi Grahth pahila grahth Sikh 
dharam da hai,jiveh dasveh Guru da Dasam Grahth ndmi grahth 
duja grahth hai. Je iuh huhda tan duja grahth Grahth na 
kahauhda sagoh Dutiya Grahth akhvauhda. Dasam Grahth da 
bhav tan dasveh Guru da rachia hoia jah dasveh Guru di 
chhatarchhaia heth rachia hoia grahth. Par Adi Grahth da bhav 
bilkul vakhkhara hai. Is da bhav hai us gian da grahth jis da 
kabadakar spast ho ke sristi de adi vich akal purakh de gurii- 
laksa de garabh vich bajhjha 41, 

Man's religious consciousness not only demands an eternal teacher, 
it also feels the need of an eternal book. The notion of anadi Veda and 
Koran as the message of Allah are expressions of this need. When a Sikh 
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mystic sets out on his spiritual journey, he begins by nam japana. This 
sadhana takes many forms, the earliest being reciting and singing of 
gurbani or gursabad(u). This nam gradually leads the aspirant to sack 
khand where He realizes celestial gursabad(u) or eternal nam. Thus we 
have two gitrbanls or two sabads or two Guru Granths. Both are inter- 
related. 

After describing sack khand in 37th stanza of the Jap(u), Guru 
Nanak mentions, in 38th stanza, the minting of sabad. This sabad is none 
other than the celestial gursabad(u) which is experienced by the highest 
souls at the time of their realization of nirankar in sack khand. This 
celestial and creative sabad is also the celestial and creative nam. 

The two ideas of guruship and creation are inseparable at the 
celestial level. Logos may be symbolized as a sound, light or a person, 
but in each case these two ideas get fused and attached to it. When we 
consider 'sabad' or 'nam' at this level, we should bring both to mind. In 
doing so we would be following Guru Nanak in his description of the 
two-fold activity of nirankar in sach khand. In the expression sach 
khand the first term sach bears its usual meaning of an eternal reality. 
By saying that nirankar has His abode in sach khand, Guru Nanak 
reiterates the eternal nature of nirankar. In sach khand nirankar is 
creating as well as looking at his creation with the intent of emancipating 
it. Emancipation is the function of a Guru. Nirankar as a creator and as 
an emancipator, is guru karata or karata guru. From the idea of the 
creator Guru, we pass on to the idea of creative sabad and then on to the 
idea of creative 'nam', 'sabad' and 'nam' being synonymous. The eternal 
nirankar may be designated as True sabad' or True nam'. We may thus 
infer that True nam or sat(i) nam(u) means nirankar of sach khand 
which is both a Creator and a Guru. The idea of Guru is an inevitable 
element in the idea of sat(i) nam(u). Those Sikhs who utter sat(i) nam(u) 
and wahigurii together, follow a very sound instinct or tradition. When 
sat(i) ndm(u) is experienced as the celestial Guru and Creator in mystic 
life, its eternal and infinite nature and incessant activity inspires emotions 
of wonder and awe in the minds of mystics. Seen from the point of view 
of experience, sat(i) nam(u) signifies not only eternal reality but also its 
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creative and emancipatory activity. It thus becomes a very dynamic 
concept. Energy and mind and both involved in its dynamism. 

The creative attribute of God is very often mentioned in gurbani 
in terms of hukam, nirguna Brahman is sometime called aphur Brahman. 
By its free volition or hukam it causes sphur Brahman to appear. The 
term phurna is another symbolic usage like sound or light and thus a 
new name for Logos. Hukam which gives rise to phurna (f^ 1 ) is also a 
metaphor. Hukam and phurna represent the first divine impulse or act, 
which we decided to associate with sat(i) nam(u). Here, we see that sat(i) 
nam(u) cannot be equated with nirguna Brahman. In terms of the three- 
tier description of Brahman, sat(i) nam(u) is neither nirguna nirankar 
nor saguna sakar, but midway between the two, i.e. saguna nirankar 
and saguna sakar. By thus keeping it in the region of phurna of first 
creative impulse and above the empirical words we assure its celestial 
character as well as its infinity and eternity. Its infinity implies that all 
the divine qualities that are manifested in the world, are present in sat(i) 
nam(u) in a potential form; sat(i) nam(u) is thus the locus of possibilities. 
When some of its qualities become actual in manifestation, the world is 
created and begins to evolve. During the course of its evolution, other 
qualities are actualized, the best among them being the attribute of 
guruship, manifested in historical gurus, prophets etc. In sat(i) nam(u) 
qualities like guruship and creatorship exist in their ideal and perfect 
form, in manifestation they are actualized and particularised. God, when 
actualizing such qualities is called karata purakh(u), when possessing 
them in their ideal form, differentiated from one another, it is called sat(i) 
nam(u) ; when possessing them in their undifferentiated form (which is 
the same thing as to say that he does not possess any qualities, it is called 
Oamkai\ The inner meanings of hukam(u), sabad(u), nam(u), sat(i) 
nam(u), nirankar, gur(u)jot(i), gursabad(u) are the same, provided they 
are taken in their celestial aspect. 

Before closing, we would like to point out once again the practical 
import of the concept of sat(i) nam(u) for its devotees. By contemplating 
upon it, they imbibe its qualities of dynamism, creativity, energy, 
compassion, teaching, guiding, etc. They become activists and lead other 
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men to salvation. The development of strong and noble personalities is 
the sure outcome of mystical evolution. Here Rudolf Otto's words are 
very relevent: 

Almost every type of mystical experience demands surrender of 
the will, but in most cases it asks simply the submissible resignation 
of self-will, a denial of man's will before the will of God, This 
Eckhart knows well, but at the same time there is for him also 
something greater; the unifying of the will with the will of the 
Highest for fresh action. Thus Eckhart is the herald of the will, 
which united with the divine will, has become free, and no one has 
spoken more magnificently than he of the power of a liberated will. 
Will is joined with will. Into the eternal, active and unified will of 
the Creator, individual and sundered will is merged but in such a 
way that in the renewed will of the unified subject, now lives the 
eternal, holy and almighty will. 44 

Such is the vision of the life, a Sikh aspirant looks forward to in 
sack khand. This khand does not belong to nirguna Brahman or 
nirguna nirankar. It is the khand of saguna nirankar or nirankar, 
who is there exercising his will freely. 

Jiv Jiv hukam tivai tiv kar. AS 

The aspirant, when he arrives here, also becomes very active but 
his action flows out of a will which has inwardly been harmonized 
perfectly with the will of nirankar. He may be called sachiara because 
he now acts upon the teaching presented in the last line of the first stanza 
of Japu) : 

Hukam(i) rajai chalna Nanak likhid ndl(i). 46 

Beyond this he also is the embodiment of the highest ideal of a 
Sikh, presented in the last two lines of the last sloka of the Jap(u). 

Jinl ndm(u) dhiaia gae masakat(i) ghal(i) 
Nanak te mukh ujale keti chhuti nal(i).* 1 
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has its consistency; the judge of the living and the dead, the light which illumines 
every human coming into this world, the one from whom everything has come 
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and to whom everything returns". R Pannlkar, "Christianity and World Religions" 
Christianity, p. 84. 
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names and to whom all go for instruction." M. Hiriyanna, op. cit., p. 14. 
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Manmohan Sebgal 

According to the Brahmopanisad God is one, He is innate 
among all animates, is omnipresent and is the Inner Self of all living 

beings. 1 

In the Mul Mantra while giving the basic attributes of God, 
Guru Nanak calls Him as the karata purakh(u). To me it seems that 
he is looking at Him as the 'Inner Self of all living beings'. He and 
He alone, is the Creating Power of the universe. He Himself is the 
Creator and the created including the act of creation. He is the master 
of all forms of the universe, all modes of nature and all elements of 
physical worlds. As it is said by Guru Ram Das: 

He Himself is the Chatrik-bird : He Himself the fall of Nectar. 

He Himself maketh us drink His nectarian drink. 2 

The third Guru praises Him as the Creator : 

He, is the Creator, who Maketh us work. 

What can any one else do or by doing accomplish anything? 3 

He, through His sweet imperative, has created three main gods, three 
modes of Nature, ten incarnated spirits and the rest of this Universe: 

(i) He Created Brahma. Vishnu and Shiva. 4 

(ii) It is He who createth the three Modes and causes attached to 

may a. 5 

(iii) He creates the tri-modal universe and also destroys it. 6 

(iv) In His will, He Created the ten avatars, and innumerable gods 
and demons. 7 

The ancient Indian cultural tradition invests God with mastery over 
the present, the past and the future. The Upanishadic rishis regarded 
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Him as the source of birth, life and death and the only cause of this 
and the other worlds. 

The Brahman Himself is the fountain-source of birth, life and 
death of all beings. He is the omniscient, the basic cause of the 
universe and the personal God of all. 8 

In this connection one comes across very informative, clear and 
cogent quotations from the Guru Granth: 

(i) All over, the one alone is to be seen. 9 

(ii) ... One God permeates all. 10 

(iii) He, Himself is the Doer and the Done. 
He alone is capable of this, Nanak; 

He alone subsists. No second has been or will ever be. 11 

(iv) Thou art the Primal Purusa, the Transcendent Creator, one 
cannot know Thy bounds or end. 

And thou are Immanent too, Pervading all, Merged in all. 12 

(v) From Thee are the egg-born, the foetus — born, the sweat-born, 
the earth-born, yea, all the creatures there are. And this is Thy 
Glory that Thou Pervadest all, all over. 13 

(vi) It is the God Himself who hath Created eighty-four lakhs of 
species, 

Yea, the Creator-Lord, of Himself, Doeth and Causeth (all) to 
be done, and so Driveth He (all) on. Yea, of Himself, He 
Establisheth and Disestablisheth and Watcheth (all), and, of 
Himself, He Revealeth Himself through the Guru. 14 

According to the Guru Granth, Akal Purakh(u) has created, 
through His divine will, this whole world of phenomena with His 
word. 15 As Creator, He creates, destroys, changes and rechanges. He 
is also spread all over. It is He, who has created everything, whether 
animate or inanimate. Says Guru Gobind Singh, while singing His 
praises: 

He Creates all, also destroys all, He saves His beloved souls from 
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all pain, physical and mental. One, who remembers Him with true 
heart and faith, attains salvation from all worldly attachments. 16 

In the beginning it was the Brahman only. There was no earth, no 
sky, no sun and moon, neither Brahma nor Vishnu nor Mahesh existed. 
Human Beings, their creeds, the cycle of birth and death, pleasure 
and pain and the sacred scriptures were all non-existent. He alone 
existed in His akhand samadhi. Suddenly the Divine samadhi 
disrupted and a 'Will to Create* sprang up in Him and He, the Brahma, 
brought all the worlds and underworlds into existence, through His 
word. 17 

He is, therefore, without doubt, the greatest Creator. The beauty 
of His creation is another incomparable characteristic. Science has 
done many wonders, but it has not been able to create a human being. 
Man has not succeeded in creating planets, like sun and moon. The 
physical world is full of wonderful specimens of his creative capacity. 
Brahman is the only creating force, and no creation exists or is possible 
or even conceivable without or beyond Him. He creates and feels 
pleasure in this process. It is His great will that is supreme, says 
Guru Nanak. All happenings and all activities of the world depend 
upon Him; the creation and the destruction of the universe is His 
play. 18 

He is the source of all life in the Universe. It is He, who lives 
within living beings in the form of soul. After one's death, the part meets 
the whole and the soul is dissolved in Him, who is the Absolute 
Soul. Even the physical elements of the Universe dissolve in Him 
after they perish. He is all in all, and there is none but He. Gurbani 
indicates : 

He Establisheth, Disestablisheth in a moment, for, there's not 
another without Him. 19 

The divine Will, which we have referred to as the basic cause to 
Creation, found in the Bible also, which says that there was none else but 
God and God said, 'let there be light' and there was light. The Sufis also 
talk of God's Will, God said, kun (become), and it resulted in fa-ya- 
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kun (became). The Koran has accepted Khuda as the Great Creator 
(30:11). Gurbani, however, does not preach accidentalism. It terms 
the creation of the universe as the 'play' of Brahaman. 'Play' is the 
fittest simile, because it is only the play which can be started or finished 
at the player's will: 

Thy Will alone Works: O Thou, the Innerknower ! 
What can we, mere creatures, do? Thine is all this Play. 20 

Gurbani gives another specific impression, namely that Brahman 
not only creates the Universe from within Himself, but is also reflected 
through it: 

This world that ye see is the manifestation of the Lord: 
Yea, it is the Lord that ye see. 21 

Now, there arises another question. If the Lord has produced this 
universe from out of His word or hukam, was any span of time involved 
in it? In the Jap(u) of Guru Nanak, we have a verse which is 
supposed to say: 

One Word, and the whole Universe throbbed into being. 22 

It would support the theory that the material universe did not take 
any length of time in forming. But I beg to differ from this point of view 
because it is not supported by gurbaiti. The medieval Punjabi word 
pasau is the ApabhramSa of a 'Sanskrit word prasara which 
presupposes slow but continuous progress. The divine manifestation 
was a process. The next verse in the Jap(u), 'And myriads of gushing 
rivers (of life) appeared' 23 also supports our claim. Paingal 
Upanishad 24 indicates clearly that Nature (Prakrit) is an off-shoot of 
Brahman. All the three modes of nature were there in a balanced 
form. That state was called saksi chaitanya and this chaitanya spread 
the canvas of this universe gradually. Guru Nanak, in raga Tukhari, 
sings of the 'Formless Lord contained in His creation' 25 , upholding 
the fact of gradual manifestation. Guru Gobind Singh has used the 
words Udakarakha and akarakha respectively, for the processes of 
creation and total destruction of the universe. 26 
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Udakarkha or the manifestation of the universe occurs in the 
following order, according to gurbanl: 

(i) Unqualified Brahman 

(ii) Qualified Brahman 

(iii) Ego 

(iv) Soul 

(v) Nature (twenty everchanging elements, five tanmatras, five 
senses of knowledge, five senses of action, five physical 
elements). 

We generally find gurbanl talking of the physical elements in 
the context of the Creation of the Universe: 

(i) Of the five elements, Thou Created the world of form; 27 

(ii) From the True One came the wind; from the wind came the 
water; 

From the water sprang the three worlds; and He, the Lord, 
Pervaded all. 28 

Gurbdm, thus, accepts water as the basic element of the Universe. 

All universe is His Manifestation and He alone supports it. It is 
His Divine Will which controls the creation. The whole of our empirical 
world is the expression of His hukam, the Divine Will. The gurbanl 
speaks of hukam in two ways: It is the Principle of Manifestation as well 
as His Will. The systematic orderliness of Nature is the principle and an 
accidental calamity may be termed as His Will. 

Hukam is both the cause and the effect and the Lord Himself 
is at once the Creator and the Creation: 

For without Govind, he see-eth not another, Yea, He the One, 

the Creator and the Cause. 29 
He has not separated Himself from the Universe after its creation. He 
is the purakh(u) that is, He lives within His Creation — omniscient, 
omnipresent as He is. 

Pervadeth He all the spheres and all the parts and peoples of 
the earth. 30 
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SvetaSvataropanisad says: 

As oil lives in seeds, ghee in curd, water in springs and fire 
lives in wood, so Brahman lives in all and the soul can 
experience it only through dawn of Truth and tapasya. 31 

In that very manner Atharva Veda speaks of one light which is reflected 
in many ways. 32 

Gurbcnl also says : 

He, whose Light informs the souls of all, Yea, Pervadeth He all 
everywhere, up and down, across. 33 

By calling Him karta purakh(u), the Guru introduces the masculine 
quality of God, alongwith His Creative and Omnipresent quality. Some 
scholars regard this characteristic to be of semetic origin. It has been 
claimed that the male character of Brahman has appeared in Indian 
literature, for the first time through gurbdnl u This view is erroneous 
and is born out of ignorance of Indian literature. There is a sloka found 
in the Vedas that the absolute 'Person' has thousands of heads, eyes 
and feet. 35 In the Atharva Veda the Lord is called Sahastr bahu 
purusa (The Person with thousands of arms). Still, because He is 
unqualified, does not have any head, eye or foot, as has been stated 
by Guru Nanak: 

Thousands are Thy eyes, yet hast Thou eyes? 
Thousands are Thy forms, yet hast Thou a form? 
Thousands are Thy lotus-feet, yet hast Thou feet? 
Thousands are Thy noses to smell, yet hast Thou a nose, 
O, wonder of wonders? 36 
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NIRBHAU, NIRVAIR(U) 

J.S. Neki 

The mul mantra attempts, most cryptically, to define the indefinable 
God. It refers to the truth of His existence and the primacy of His self- 
luminous being; His unity and solity; His immanence as well as 
transcendence; His creativity and personality and His non-temporarity, 
birthlessness as well as deathlessness. 

However, apart from these metaphysical, personal and relational 
attributes, the mul mantra also incorporates two important ethical attributes 
of God-head, namely: nirbhau and nirvair(u). 

Nirbhau, means 'sans fear' and nirvair(u) means 4 sans hostility'. 
However, it is important to note that vair is a more inclusive concept 
than hostility and subsumes jealousy, hatred, enmity, vengeance and spite 
as well; hence sans hostility here should really mean without any one or 
a combination of these. 

It is apparent that these are negative attributes of God-head. 
However, it has been hinted by scholars, such as Vinoba Bhave, that 
these have their own importance in the history of Indian philosophic 
thought. 

The Guru Granth abounds in positive ethical attributes of God. He 
is extolled as divine (pavittar, punit, pawan, pak, etc.), as the treasure 
of goodness and the mine of virtue (guri-nidhan, gun-tas, gwtl 
gahira), as truth and truly existent (sat, sach), as bliss and perfect calm 
(anand, sahaj), as discrete and discriminating (bibeki), as fair and just 
(adil, niai), as generous and forgiving (data, dan\ f dayal, bahh&ind), 
as nourisher of the poor (garib niwaj, din bandhu), as protector and 
helper (rakhanhar, sahai, sahaik), as the refuge of the unprotected, the 
unsupported, and the uprooted (nithawian da than, anathdn-nath), as 
bestower of desires (ichha-purak), remover of misery (dukh-bhanjan) and 
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with scores of other epithets that describe His moral nature in a positive 
way. But the scripture is also studded with several negative attributes of 
God. He is, for instance, described as (be-aib, nih-kalank), without 
impurity (nirmal), desireless (nihkam), without the least tinge of greed 
(til na tamae), non-dependent (be-muthaj, ghanl), unwavering (adol) 
and infallible (abhul). Yet, the only two moral attributes that the Guru 
chose to incorporate into the mill mantra are nirbhau and nirvair(u). This 
in itself signifies that they are considered to be keynotes of the moral 
nature of Godhead. 

Fear may be existential or it may be situational. Existential fear 
arises from the exigencies of existence. Fear of the unknown, is one such 
fear. However, one who is omniscient cannot be subject to it. Nothing is 
unknown to God, nothing is outside the gamut of His vision and vigilance, 
nothing is beyond His ken. Then, how can He have fear of the unknown? 
Another variety of existential fear arises from personal vulnerability. One 
who is subject to death, fears personal dissolution; one who is subject to 
infirmity fears disease, and one who is subject to pain fears suffering. All 
those fears are consequences of personal vulnerability. However, God is 
liable to none of these. Being akal, He is beyond the throes of time and 
so beyond death and dissolution. Impenetrable and imperturable, He is 
not subject to any infirmity or fear. Dwelling in 'Eternal Bliss', he knoweth 
no suffering. Being so perfectly invulnerable, He is subject to no fear 
that stems from personal vulnerability. A third variety of existential fear 
arises from transitoriness of possessions and pleasures. 1 However, all that 
there is, has emanated from him, and will involute back into Him upon 
dissolution. Things may lose their existence, but He loses nothing. He is 
therefore, untouched by their transitoriness and is not afraid of losing 
anything. It is. understandable, then, that God is not subject to existential 
fear of any kind. 

Situational fears are consequent upon external threat and inter- 
ference, leading to frustration. One kind of situational fear is that of a 
superior to whom one is answerable and whose desires and instructions 
one is obliged to carry out. Leave alone carrying out instructions, God 
does not even consult anyone else in carrying out His designs and actions: 
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He consulteth none when He createth, 
Nor even when He destroyeth; 
He asketh none when He giveth 
Nor even when He taketh back. 2 

He is absolutely independent and in this absolute independence lies 
His fearlessness. 

Another kind of situational fear, to which all creation is subject, 
arises on account of the law, according to which every one is judged and 
transgressions of which are met with punishment. "This fear is writ upon 
every forehead; the only exception is the Fearless, Deathless, Formless 
one." 3 Every law supersumes a law-giver; but God Him-self is the ultimate 
Law-Giver. No laws bind Him — because no law operates outside His 
will. Since there is no law beyond Him, He is subject to no judgement; 
hence no fear. A third kind of situational fear arises from the presence of 
adversaries and enemies. However, one who knoweth no hostility, breeds 
no enemies. And God, being absolutely without hostility nirvair(u), He 
cannot have enemies and consequently fear of enemies. 

It can be seen that all situational fears assume the presence of 
something else or someone else, from oneself. It is the soil of 'otherness' 
in which all situational fears sprout. 4 But one, who is advaita — 'devoid 
of otherness', cannot be liable to situational fears of any kind. God, 
therefore, is subject to no fear, existential or situational. 

Apparently, nirbhau is a negative attribute of Godhead, but on closer 
examination one can discern that a number of important positive attributes 
seem to be subsumed under it. These are: 

(i) Truly existent : Anyone whose existence can be threatened cannot 
be considered to be truly existent, for such an existence is essentially 
dependent. Only the one, who is truly independent and so can neither 
be threatened not frightened, is truly existent. 

(ii) Omnipotent : One who is afraid, cannot be omnipotent, for if he 
were, he wouldn't be afraid. It is only the Mightier Than The 
Mightiest, who knoweth no fear. "When no one is above Him, then, 
who can frighten Him? Of whom can He be afraid?" 5 
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(iii) Alone : One who is afraid, stands vis-a-vis another. One who is 
devoid of 'otherness', stands alone, peerless and matchless. When 
one says, He is without fear, one does not mean that He is 'fearless', 
in the sense of being courageous. Courage is not the antithesis of 
fear, it is the antithesis of cowardice. Both courage and cowardice 
arise from a state of fear — the former signifies that one surmounts 
fear; the latter that one succumbs to it. Nonetheless, fear is present 
in both the situations. God, however, is Fearless, in the sense that 
He never has any fear. 

While He Himself is devoid of Fear, everything else is fettered by 
the Fear or Awe of His Law (Hukam) : 

The earth, the firmament and the stars — all stand in the Lord's Awe, 

Over them is the All-powerful Law of the Lord, 

Yea, in His Fear, blow the winds, glow the fires, and flow the 
waters. 

Poor Indra also bides in His Fear. If there's anyone who's free of 
Fear, 

It's the Lord Himself, alone. 6 

The law, in fact, is the cognitive aspect of that rational bond between 
the Creator and His creation, effective aspect of which is reverential fear 
or awe. 

God, as nirbhau, then, stands in contradistinction to His creation 
which perpetually remains fear-bound. He stands in contradistinction also, 
to those gods and goddesses, who are continually labouring under fear of 
one another's domination. Even Brahma, who is considered to be the 
creator (competing with Vishnu, the Sustainer, and Shiva, the Destroyer, 
the other two members of the Holy Trinity of the Hindus), fears other 
gods, and stands awe-bound before Godhead (Oarhkar), for even Brahma 
is His creation. 7 

Not only does God, as nirbhau, stand apart from the Hindu deities, 
He also stands apart from the jealous God of the semetic religions, as 
nirvair(u). 
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A jealous God would curse and punish those who worship any other 
God but Him : 

For thou shalt worship no other God; for the Lord, 

whose name is jealous, is jealous God. 8 

The voice of the jealous God may be heard in every active con- 
science as a Ruler who will endure no rival and accept no excuse for 
transgression and who is severe and implacable. 

Jehovah of Judaism is a fiercely jealous God. Christ made him the 
God of the Universe from the God of the Jews, and preached about his 
love, more than about his justice. Mohammed, who took up all that was 
the best in Christianity and Judaism, conceived a God whose mercy was 
to be everywhere on the men of His faith and He was to protect them 
against His enemies, the infidels or kqfirs, who do not belong to the 
faith. 

A jealous God expresses divine wrath when transgression of His 
commandments takes place. This wrath destroys the infidels who won't 
have faith in Him : 

I (Moses) was afraid of the anger and hot displeasure wherewith 
the Lord was wrath against you to destroy you. 9 

The Wrath of God is a symbol of the divine aspect towards evil. 
Christianity and Judaism have had difficulty in reconciling God's love 
with His wrath, His Mercy with His Jealousy. 

Though Sovereign, Holy Love may be concealed by its own mode 
of wrath, which appears as though it were the contradiction of God's 
fundamental of love, the deepest Christian faith triumphantly affirms 
that the Reality of that wrath, experienced by man in terms of 
warning, chastising, clearing or in other way, is, in truth, the Reality 
of the Sovereign Love accomplishing its own redemptive and 
sanctifying purposes. 10 

In so far as the lower consciousness of man identifies with evil, 
God within wears a forbidding aspect, indicative of opposition to miss- 
deeds. However, it is explained, "This wrath exsits only in the lower self 
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(of man), for, the nature of God towards the evolving soul is always that 
of love and compassion." 

"Wrath is predicate of evil and anger of falsity, because they, who 
are in evil, and the subjects of wrath and they who are in falsity are 
the subjects of anger; and both, in the Word are attibuted to Jehovah, 
that is, to the Lord." In the words of Juliana of Norwich, "I saw no 
wrath but on man's part, and that forgiveth He in us. It is the most 
impossible thought that may be that God should be wrath". 

Christian view, however, affirms that righteous anger is a virtue, 
and that since the Being of God as sovereign love is eternally holy, God 
confronts evil with severity, condemnation, and opposing power, the wrath 
of God being, in true, the wrath of His sovereign love. 

However, anger and wrath, have not been associated with God- 
head in Sikhism. On the contrary, He is said never to utter an unsweet 
word : 

Honey-tongued ever is my Love, 

With mighty great care have I seen, 

but He never, ever spoke one bitter word. 11 

This raises, then, the question of dispensation of His justice. 
According to Sikh thought, the Lord does give us the fruit of our actions, 
but He is never vengeful. We reap the harvest of our actions according to 
the law of karma. He does not show any wrath or anger. The law operates 
mechanically, and good and bad actions of men produce their 
corresponding fruits : 

Why cursest thou thy Lord, O foolish woman, 
When the good and bad that thou receivest, 
Is the fruit of thy own deeds? 12 

Yet, God, who is love and compassion par excellence, can't see 
His men suffer at the hands of this law. He Hiself lends them the 
benevolent hand of His Grace (nadar) and pulls them out of the 'well of 
darkness and illusion.' 13 His primal covenant with man is to provide him 
the refuge of His abiding Love. And when He is moved by His own 
compassion : 
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He does not ask even for the account of our actions 14 He just saves! 

He sanctifies the fallen (patit pawan), for this is His covenant, He 
provides ready refuge to those who seek refuge (Sarapagat) in Him, He 
lifts up those that are drowning in the ocean of sansara. He shows them, 
who are lost in the mazes of maya, the path, He removes the fetters of 
delusion and illuminates the minds of men. He sets them free from the 
bondage of Karma, saves them from the pangs of Being, and provides 
them salvation. Millions and millions are saved by him in a trice. 

It appears that the Sikh God justifies Himself by His love and not 
by His justice, for in His love inheres His justice. He doth ask man for 
the account of his actions, but is always more than ready to 'tear off this 
account.* 

A God that is nirvair(u) then is (i) not jealous, and (ii) not vengeful; 
but is also in a positive way (iii) love and compassion par excellence. 

This, however, raises a paradox : If He is love and compassion par 
excellence, how does He dispense justice? The paradox dissolves itself, 
if we can divest the Divine justice of the qualities of animal justice. 
Vengeance is animal justice. It asks eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth. 
Divine justice, on the other hand, is not vengeful. It is nirvair(u). Its 
language is not that of spite but one of benevolence. 'The True love, 
whose language is immense love" 15 dispenses true justice. 

How does this immense love run the ethical system? It does so by 
binding man to God with the fear of loos of this immense love. This 
reverential fear (nirmal bhau) is, then the key to Sikh ethics. Man obeys, 
not because he is afraid of the wrath of a vengeful God, but because he is 
afraid to lose the immense love of the benevolent God. This reverential 
fear is, then, the symbol of God's love for man, as well as man's love for 
God. That is why, the Guru says : 

Ye, he alone loveth the Lord, 

In whose mind His Fear resideth. 16 

Here, this reverential fear must be distinguished from animal fear. 
Animal fear is the impulse to escape or run away. It is caused by danger 
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to physical self (life) or symbolic (self-esteem), to personal liberty and 
security or to beliefs and ideals. It stems from a sense of inadequacy (for 
if there is adequacy, anger, rather than fear, arises), it spells a lack of 
intellectual will and, when, intense, paralyses activity. 

The animal "fear cannot be got rid of by personal effort, but only 
by the ego's absorption in a cause greater than its own interests. Absorption 
in any cause will rid the mind of some of its fears; but only absorption in 
the loving and knowing of the Divine good can rid it of all fear . . . since 
nothing can be menace to the Divine Ground." 17 

In fact, this animal fear ceases as soon as one abides in the 
reverential fear of the Lord, for then one abides in His perpetual care and 
all insecurities, threats and frustrations cease. Thus : "One who is imbued 
with (reverential) fear, becomes fearless." 18 

This reverential fear, to repeat, is not fear of punishment by God. 
Again, it is not merely a transcendant fear, before a great impersonal 
mystery. It is the fear of the benevolent love of a personal God. This fear 
is generated, not because God is likely to withdraw His love, but because 
we might cease to deserve it. 

Nirbhau, and nirvair(u) as Godhead's attributes, then, are the warp 
and woof of His moral nature; and from these stem the Moral Order in 
His creation. 

One becometh like the One whom one serveth. 19 

As such, those who serve the nirbhau become fearless and those 
who serve the nirvair(u) lose all hostility, jealousy, hatred, vengefulness 
and spite. They abide in the love of the Lord and His creation and live in 
a way that they continue to deserve the great abundance of His Benevolent 
Love. 

NOTES 

1 Not only mortals, but even the dwellers of swarga are subject to this fear for 
"after they have expended the fruit of their good actions, they have to return to 
the mortal world again" — Yajura Veda. 

2 yfeffH l ftyfeffe i dyfetf#t #feil Guru Granth, p. 53 
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ARAL MURAT(I) 
(TIME AND REALITY IN SIKH PHILOSOPHY) 

J.S. Ahlu walia 

Sikhism has ushered in a qualitatively new mode of thought in the 
realm of religious philosophies of the world. 

Before Guru Nanak, the first Prophet of Sikh religion, the Ultimate 
Reality was conceived as manifesting itself in the following four main 
ways: revelation in the word; immanence in space (nature); incarnation 
in the individual, human form; and dwelling in the self qua soul 
conceived as efflux of the Absolute. With Sikhism there emerges for the 
first time in the history of religious thought a new conception of God, 
descending in time (history) and determinating Himself out qua Spirit, 
iri and through the collective form of society. The process which started 
with the descent of the Godhead in history, through the medium of 
Guruship of the Sikh Prophets, reached its culmination when Guru Gobind 
Singh, the tenth and last Prophet, while bestowing the spiritual aspect on 
the Granth conferred the temporal aspect of the Guruship on the 
collectivity of the followers of the new path of religion. In this way the 
Granth (the Holy Scripture) became the Guru Granth, while the Panth 
was elevated to the level of Guru Panth. Khalsa Panth whose collective 
societal form is the phenomenal expression of the supratemporal God- 
Akal Murat(i) — in the dimension of time and history: 

The Khalsa is My determinate form I am immanent in the Khalsa. 1 
According to Prehlad Rai: 

This, verily, is the phenomenal form of time-transcending God, 

The Transcendental has appeared in the collective body of the 
Khalsa. 2 

The following lines, to the same effect, also occur in Prehlad Rai's 
Rahitnama: 
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The Panth has been promulgated into being under the Divine 
commandment. 

The Scripture be deemed as the spirit of the Guru 

Whose phenomenal form be prehended in the Guru Khalsa? 

This new conception of God marks a qualitative change in the 
cognition of the Ultimate Reality from Being to Spirit. This evolutionary 
change, heralded by the Sikh metaphysics in the history of Indian religious 
thought, leads to a new conception of time. 

The concept of Being (substance) involves the notion of uncreated, 
eternal, isotropic (spatial) time which according to Barrow, the teacher 
of Newton, is 'the continuance of anything in its own being.' On the 
other hand, the idea of Spirit partakes of an isotropic time, of which the 
conception of historical time as implied in the Sikh metaphysics is one 
form. The Vedantic thought (in its generic form) is essentially based on 
the cognition of the Ultimate Reality in terms of Being (substance) with 
its corresponding isotropic notion of time which divested of its essential 
temporality and historicity turns out to be a static, space like continuum 
in which the Ultimate Reality abides in its self-same unchanging state of 
being as substance. Individual soul as a microcosmic form or part of the 
Ultimate Reality is also conceived as "an abiding substance.*' 4 The other 
words the Vedantic conception of the Akal refers to the timelessness of 
the Ultimate Reality, that is, to its eternal, self-same state of being in the 
static continuum of time. This is contradistinguifchable from the gurbani 
concept of akal murat(i) which refers to the a priori in-itself time- 
transcendence of God who qua Spirit descends in historical time. 

The point is that the connotation of the term akal miirat(i), can be 
properly understood only in the perspective of the Ultimate Reality as 
cognized by Sikhism, which is essentially a religion of Spirit, 
contradistinguishable from the pre-Nanakian religions and religious 
philosphies (Vedantic), which partake of the concept of Being (substance) 
as the Ultimate Reality. 

Soon after its flowering, the Sikh movement got subjected to a 
process of feudalization, leading, inter alia, to vedanticization of the Sikh 
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thought. The resultant exegetical crisis caused an erosion of the 
metaphysical identity of the Sikh doctrine, which, as such, came to be 
looked upon, at the most, yet another species of the Vedantic genus. As 
the new 4 social order envisioned in Sikhism was based on an ideational 
revolution brought about by Guru Nanak, so a denial of the latter under 
the Vedantic shadow inevitably led to liquefaction of the distinctive 
colours and contours of the Sikh value-pattern as also of the Sikh 
people as a nation. 

The exegetical confusion is worse confounded by the fact that 
almost all of our Sikh scholars have only skin-deep acquaintance with 
the systematic thought of the East and of the West; thus they are easily 
led astray by the superficial terminological similarity between Sikhism 
and the pre-Nanakian thought-system, between gurbani and the 
Upanishadic verses. No wonder then, that not a single Sikh interpreter 
has so far succeeded in projecting an integrated image of the Sikh doctrine 
as a logically consistent whole, weaving into an organic unity the social, 
ehtical, political and metaphysical aspects of this religion of great World- 
historical significance. 

The concept of akal murat(i), is the key-note of the Sikh mul mantra 
the quintessence of the Sikh doctrine. But almost all of its traditional 
interpretations follow the Vedantic conception of time and reality. As 
such the entire mul mantra is rendered in a vedanticized way. Take for 
instance "A Rending from the Jap(u)" by Prof. Gurbachan Singh Talib. 
Herein, Prof. Talib has rendered sat(i) nam(u) as "Reality Eternal." The 
opening passage of the Jap(u)—ad(i) sach(u) jugad(i) sach(u)— has been 
translated as under: "The Eternal, the Holy, ever was, ever shall be." 
Further, Prof. Talib refers to the 'eternity' of God in the sense of His 
'immutability' in all time. 5 

With Prof. Talib and other scholars following the Vedantic tradition, 
timelessness of God means not a supra-temporal state but a quality of 
being eternal, that is, immutable in all time. Eternity, as a state of being 
(immutable) in time, is a category applicable to the Vedantic Ultimate 
Reality — Brahman qua Being (substance) and not to the Sikh conception 
of the Absolute qua spirit conceived as akal in the sense of being supra- 
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temporal or time-transcendent. Herein lies the essential difference between 
the general Vedantic thought and the Sikh metaphysics. The former treats 
the Ultimate Reality as Being (substance) and the latter in the sense of 
the creative spirit, karata purakh(u). The Vedantic Brahman, accordingly, 
is conceived in terms of sat, chit anahd, but the quality of being the 
Creator is not attributed to it. Further, Brahman here is sat, but not sat(i) 
nam(u) as it is in gurbanl. Brahman in Vedantic thought is sat 
(consciousness), but not "self-consciousness." 6 The above differentiation 
is essential for understanding the real, logically consistent connotations 
of the mul mantra terms of metaphysical nature: Ek oarhkar sat(i) nam(u) 
karta purakh(u) and akal murat(i). The first term refers to the in-itself 
indeterminate essence of the Ultimate Reality which is supra-temporal 
akal miirat(i) vis-a-vis the realm of time and space created by the Absolute 
as the creative spirit karta purakh(u). The Absolute, through the creative 
act, becomes determinate Reality sat(i) nam(u) in the sense of determinate 
Infinity as against the abstract infinity given by the category of Ek oarhkar. 
As it is in the creative act that the abstract Infinite becomes the 
determinate Infinite, so the created realm comes to be seen as a 
determination of the Absolute, which in the gurbani idiom is called 
His Name: 

All that He has created is His name. 7 

The Sanskrit word sat, like the English term being, refers neither 
to the ideal nor to the material aspect of reality; it rather connotes the 
logical aspect under which all that can be said is that the Real is. In their 
abstractness, the Vedantic (nirguna) Brahman (Being) and the Buddhist 
Sunyata (Nothingness), tend to be indistinguishable from each other for 
the simple reason that when the Ultimate Reality is seen as excludent of 
all determinations, qualities, attributes and predicates, then, there remains 
no (epistemologic) way of distinguishing Being from Nothingness. As 
sudi though, epistemologically, there remains no determinate distinction 
between the Vedantic Brahman and the Buddhist Sunyata, yet the former 
is posited in the logical aspect of Ms-ness'. It is in this sense that in the 
monistic Vedantic thought, Brahman, while sharing its indeterminacy and 
abstractness with the Buddhist £unyata is sat : Being-in-itself. It was to 
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emphasize such logical "beingness" (is-ness) of the (nirguna-nirakar) 
Absolute that Guru Nanak placed the numerical lH \ " (as a sign of positicity 
in contrast to the Buddhist negativity given by the term Sunyata) before 
the word " < tfT" > " to constitute the term "T§^ " (Ek Oamkar) to symbolize 
"beingness" (is-ness) of the Absolute, notwithstanding its abstractness 
and indeterminacy. 

Having thus contradistinguished his doctrine from the Buddhist 
concept, Guru Nanak, then proceeds to differentiate it from the Vedantic 
Brahman, which is sat but not sat(i) nam(u). In other words, Guru Nanak 
does not rest content merely with positing the logical being (sat) of the 
Ultimate Reality but goes on to make the indeterminate Absolute manifest 
itself as determinate Infinity, sat(i) nam(u), in the creative act qua spirit. 

Tuus the term sat(i) nam(u) does not mean that "His name is Truth" 
or that "His Reality is Eternal". It would be much more appropriate to 
render it as : His Name (qua determinate Infinity) is True. It is in this 
sense that Guru Nanak says that all that God has created is his Name. 

In other words, this term emphasizes the reality of the (relational) 
determinate aspect of the Absolute, as the expression "Ek Oamkar" 
stresses the in-itself indeterminacy and abstractness of the Absolute, the 
positivity (beingness) of which is simultaneously under-scored so as to 
contradistinguish this indeterminacy from the indeterminacy of the 
Buddhist Sunyata (Nothingness). 

Reality, as Pure Being (substance), devoid of all determinations, 
and qualities when approached idealistically takes, inter-alia, the form 
of the Platonic (abstract). Universal or the Vedantic Brahman. When seen 
materialistically the (abstract), substance turns out to be the empty 
substratum or the Kantian thing-in-itself. As such the determinate, 
phenomenal world of time and space is reduced to the Platonic 
appearance, the Vedantic maya or the Kantian projection of the 
(epistemic) mental forms of cognition on to the thing-in-itself. Existential 
reality comes to be seen in terms of nihilism or solipsism. Sociologically 
such an attitude towards the wordly reality ends up in a status-quoist 
value-pattern. When the Real is taken as the abstract Being, then for 
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man there can be no ideal other than that of getting rid of all the sensory 
content or the determinate characteristics that constitute the individuality 
of a person. The resultant abstract individual is then amenable to being 
subsumed under this or that type in a totalitarian system. The lopsidedness 
inherent in this approach and trend is corrected in a religion of the 
Absolute qua Spirit. In the Indian context the transition 8 to a religion of 
spirit in the form of Sikhism corresponds to and involves a process of 
change heralding the postfeudal value-pattern. Such is the revolutionary 
role played by Sikhism in the history of Eastern civilization. 

The counterpoising of the abstract reality to the determinate, 
concrete existence is due to the alleged non-identity of being and 
cognition, a notion challanged by Hegel in Western thought and by Guru 
Nanak in Indian mataphysics. With Hegel, the ontological process of the 
self-development of the abstract Idea into a determinate whole qua 
selfconscious Spirit, corresponds to the epistemologic process of the 
autogenesis of the concepts and categories of the Dialectic. In fact, with 
Hegel the two processes are just the two ways of looking at what 
essentially is one and the same process wherein the being and the cognition 
of the being sublate, that is , pass into each other. 

In the Nanakian thought the identity of being and cognition is 
established in another way. It is in the creative act that the abstract 
Absolute manifests itself as determinate Being, as self-conscious Spirit; 
the created, existential reality turns out to be a determination, that is, a 
determinate predication ("Name") of the Absolute — a process in which 
what is congnized ("name"), is a determinate form of what is , The Real 
as such no more remains ineffable, beyond prehension or verbal 
description: 

In Words we prehend God in His name 

In Words we cognize Him, praise and predicate Him. 9 

Looked at from this angle the term sat(i) nam(u) implies the identity of 

being and cognition. 

As mentioned above, it is in the creative act that the abstract 
Absolute becomes conscious of itself as Spirit; creation here covers not 
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only the existential reality but also time and space as the constitutive 
aspects of the created phenomena. This brings us to an analysis of the 
different conception of time in the context of which the concept of akdl 
murat(i) (timelessness of God) would reveal its connotation in Sikh 
Philosophy. 

Ordinarily the concept of 'timelessness' is interpreted in the 
following ways: 

First, a thing is said to be timeless when though in time it is not 
subject to or under the influence of time, that is, when it is not subject to 
the temporal processes or origination, development and disintegration. 
This in other words means that such a timeless thing has an essence, 
essential property, substance or substratum that does not change at all 
and remains in the self-same state of being, irrespective of its location in 
any temporal instant or duration (past, present, future) of time. Time might 
effect its non-essential, secondary characteristics or its external form but 
its essence remains uninfluenced by time. The Sankhya theory of 
timelessness in the continuum of which the transformation of A (milk) 
into A (ghee or clarified butter) is only a change of form and not a 
change in the underlying substance which remains the same. The effect 
(A) pre exists in the cause(A). The three casual gunas inherent in the 
Sankhya prakrti (substance) and subsisting in passive equilibrium give 
rise to the effect known in the form of the phenomenal world when the 
initial equilibrium is disturbed. What is potentially pre-given manifests 
itself in a changed form. Obviously, there is no new creation, no novel 
development, no real evolution, as these concepts imply change to be the 
innate characteristic of time, whereby to be in time would mean to be 
subject to change not only in form but in essence as well. But in the 
Sankhya parindmavada, what is potentially pre-given and pre-contained 
manifests itself out in a changed form. The same, mutas mutandis, applies 
to the Vedantic form of parindmavdda. In Brahman-par indmavdda, 
the saguna Brahman is only a changed form of the nirguna Brahnman. 
Behind this secondary phenomenal form is the primary noumenal 
substance which alone is the Real (Sat) in the sense of eternal, timeless, 
ever-same Being in relation to which the world of becoming has either 
derivative reality or no reality at all. 
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In Indian thought the quality that remains eternal or unsublated is 
indicated by the traditional term sat which is not only determinate 
characteristic but is only the logical quality of Ms-ness' or substance 
(being). The substance or being so conceived to be eternal or timeless-in- 
time, whether considered idealistically (Vedantic Brahman) or 
materialistically (Newtonian) matter, implies an isotropic, ahistoricist 
conception of time called "spatial" by Bergson. Here, time is conceived 
as the space-like container of substance and partakes of all the qualities 
of space: homogeneity; infinity; continuity; uniformity; directionlessness; 
reversibility and casual inefflcacy. 

The characteristics of spatial time mentioned above flow from its 
homogeneity 10 , which means that all temporal instants and intervals are 
in every respect equivalent to and identical with one another. Hence no 
temporal instant can be said to be "before" or "after" any other instant. 
So there is no beginning, no end of time, which as such has to be conceived 
as uncreated. Time accordingly becomes infinite duration infinity. Further, 
if time admits of no internal differentiation per se in terms of "before" 
and "after", then the correlative concepts of succession, causation, change, 
origination, development, evolution, disintegration, etc. become 
meaningless and unreal. Hence the Real is that which remains eternal, 
that is, in the self-same state of being in infinite duration stretching 
from beginningless past to endless future. 

As seen above the concept of eternity implies infinite duration of 
isotropic time. For a consistent monist viewpoint there cannot be three 
simultaneously existing infinitis : Brahman; inifinite time and infinite 
space. So infinite time and infinite space must be deemed, as aspects or 
dimensions of the Ultimate Reality — Brahman. As the infinite time and 
infinite space are both devoid of "content", so their being the aspects of 
Brahman would not make the latter a determinate Being. Thus the 
Ultimate Reality having infinite time and infinite space as its aspects 
retains its abstractness as well as its timelessness, that is, its 
unchangeability. And by being so congruous with infinite time and 
infinite space, it comes to be seen as "immanent" in time and space. 
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The archetypal concepts and categories of Hindu thought, such as 
Karma, samsara, re-incarnation, samadhi, etc., partake of the isotropic, 
spatial conception of time. 

As distinct and different from the gurbdnl conception, karma, as 
envisaged in the Karma Yoga of the Bhagvad Gita is "not action in 
time but action in Eternity", 11 As regards the law of karma, says N.A. 
Nikam: "It is evolution through the infinites of space and time that is the 
field for the operation of the Law of Karma." 12 Here, evolution does not 
mean real development, which is something more than displacement in 
passive time and space or a mere change of form. The Vedantic 
conception of change, of cosmological transformation, leading to the 
existential appearance of samsara, does not mean real change in the sense 
of an evolutionary process. The spatial nature of time implies that it is 
per se without any intrinsic direction-ality or reversible temporal 
sequence 13 in terms of "before" and "after" of the precedent (cause) and 
the consequent (effect), of the lower and the higher stage in an 
evolutionary process. Accordingly the Hindu Law of karma {qua 
cosmological causation) entrails cyclicae, reversible succession 
(avagaman) in which there can be a transition from "ascent" to descent" 
as much as from "descent" to "ascent". This viewpoint stands in sharp 
contrast to the gurbdnl conception which envisages an irreversible 
evolutionary process: 

For several births you were just a worm 

For several births, an elephant, a fish, a deer, 

For several births, a bird, a serpant 

For several births served as a bull, a horse 

This is the moment of union with God 

Now that you have after ages evolved into the human form, 

For many ages you subsisted as a rock, a mountain. 

Many times destroyed in the womb. 

For countless time subjected to vegetative growth passing through 
myriads of species. 

Through communion with the Holy you arose into a man. 
Serve now the Lord, meditating on the Guru's Word. 14 
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The evolutionary process proceeds beyond the material domain 
and comprehends the moral and spiritual development of man as stressed 
by Guru Nanak in his Jap(u) wherein five successive stages (khand) are 
envisioned leading to the spiritual union of the seeker with God. 

It is due to the reversibility of spatial time that the three gunas 
can toll back into their original state of equilibrium in the Sankhya 
prakrti — thus ending the samsara. Further, it is the reversibility (that is, 
the cyclical nature) of time that makes it possible for Hindu thought to 
go back in time to regain the paradise lost — satyuga — in its quest for 
the betterment of life, which, as such, does not remain a question of 
developing and evolving in the future new human and societal life- 
patterns. 

The state of samadhi in which one could unaffectedly subsist for 
quite a large stretch of time is logically possible only on the basis of 
spatial notion of time in which it is conceivable to be timesless while in 
time. 

The Buddhist theory of causation known as "dependent origination" 
(paticca samupada) is also based on the spatial notion of time. The 
differentiation of instants of time in terms of "Before" and "after" being 
ruled out in spatial time, the cause and the effect, then, must be seen as 
occuring simultaneously. This is the very essence of the Buddhist 
"dependent origination". Writes N.A. Nikam: "The peculiarity of the 
notion of Dependent Origination is that it presupposes the notion of 
simultaneous occurance of cause and effect... " ,5 The peculiarity, in 
fact, is the peculiarity of the underlying spatial, ahistoricist veiw of time, 
it was owing to such a notion of time that the Buddhist phenomenalism, 
despite its rejection of the static category of substance (Being), could not 
result in the dynamic, historicist conception of reality but got evaporated 
in the concept of "Nothingness." 

Modern thought under the impact of the Relativity Physics has 
rejected the static, isotropic notion of time in favour of the an isotropic 
conception of time, that is, "asymmetry of time" 16 involved in the dynamic, 
historicist view of reality. The Relativity Physics implies that no quality 
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of an object remains eternal in time as well as in space and futher that an 
object derives its qualities from its location in the spatio-temporal 
continuum. Thus the essence of an object lies not in its so-called 
underlying changing substance (sat) but in its spatio-temporal 
relationships. This is how the correlative concepts of eternity and 
substance are knocked out. The concept of timelessness-in-time (the 
Vedantic akal) which is the very core of Vedantic thought no more 
remains ontologically valid and logically tenable. 

As against the Vedantic concept of "akal" (timelessness) the Sikh 
mul mantra concept of akal murat (i) refers to the supra- temporal, time- 
transcendent nature of God. Now, time-transcendence is also conceived 
in many ways in speculative thought. The time-transcendence of the 
Ultimate Reality in the Kantain sense is different from what means in 
the Sikh thought. With Kant, the noumenal reality transcends time for 
the reason that time is an a priori form of mind external to the Real-in- 
itself 17 Time, here, is an aspect of the subjective apparatus of cognition 
and is not a form, mode dimension, condition or characteristic of the 
objective Being-in-itself which as such is timeless in the sense of being 
supra-temporal. 

The gurbani conception is closer to the Biblical thought in that it 
considers time to have begun with the creation of the existential reality. 
God as karta purakh(u) created not only the world but also time as the 
mode or the constitutive aspect of the phenomenal reality: 

God has created matter (mountains, and time (aeons). 18 
Elsewhere it is said: 

God has created all things, all being. 
And day & night also. 19 

A number of corrollaries follow from this "createdness" of time. 
Time is being created, the Creator must be prior to His creation both 
logically and historically as envisioned in Sikhism. In Hegelain thought 
this priority is only logical, because here what is meant by creation of B 
by A or development of B out of A means only that B is logically 
deducible from A. Dialectical development for Hegel means only a kind 
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of '^deductive necessity". 20 Time being a created phenomenon, it cannot 
be treated to be eternally "there", either co-extensively or congrously 
with the Ultimate Reality. The durational infinity of time is also knocked 
out as the created time must be deemed to have a beginning. 

In this context we can understand the real meanings of the terms 
ad(i) sach(u), jugad(i) sach(u), hai bhi sach(u) Ndnak host bhl sach(u) 21 
refers to the logical priority of the (indeterminate) reality of the Absolute 
before creation of time, while the second term jugdd(i) sach(u) indicates 
the historical priority of the (determinate) reality of Absolute qua Spirit 
in the beginning of time (aeon), that is in the historical past. The third 
and the fourth expressions refer to the reality of God in the present and 
the future respectively. Traditional interpretations rendering the terms dd(i) 
and jugad(i) as meaning one and the same thing (in-the -beginning of - 
time) have all failed to comprehend the distinction between the two 
concepts — one referring to the logical priority and the other to the 
historical priority of God. This distinction also reveals the "createdness" 
of time, that is, the nature of time with beginning, as against the eternal 
duration of the Vedantic time. Further, this significant distinction also 
provides a clue to the understanding of the Key-note concept of akdl 
murat(i). God is supratemporal or time-transcendent in two senses. The 
logical priority given by the term dd(i) sach(u) refers to the time- 
transcendence of the Ultimate Reality, as indeterminate Being, while then 
historical priority is the time-transcendence of the Ultimate-qua-the- 
determinate-Being that descends in self-created time as spirit, ultimately 
becoming diffused into the collective form of society. 
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AJUNl 



Jodh Singh 

Macauliffe has translated ajuni, an attribute of God, as 'unborn'. 
I beg to differ from him. Ayoni, the Sanskrit word, from which it is 
derived, means 'not born from the womb'. Saibham which he 
translated as 'self-existent', means 'unborn' by implication. I, therefore, 
take ajuni to mean as 'one who does not take birth'. The Tenth Guru 
says : 

If you call Rama 'ajoni' and totally invincible, 
Why was he born of the womb of Kaushalya? 1 

Again, speaking of Shri Krishna, he says : 

He is said to be from the beginning and ajoni ; 
How did he come in the womb of Devaki? 2 

Guru Arjan Dev uses this word in the above-mentioned sense ; 

They, who sing lullaby 3 incur all sins. May that mouth burn by 
which it is uttered that the Lord has incarnated. 4 

But before we proceed further, it will be advantageous to learn 
when this doctrine of incarnation of God into human form originated and 
became part of the Hindu religion. 

The deification of man is another feature of post-Vedic religion. 
Great heroes, considered as gods, came down to the earth as men 
for the protection of humanity, and were worshipped as gods in 
temples erected for them . . . But there is no mention in the Vedas 
of gods coming down to earth as hitman beings. In post-Vedic 
Hinduism, god appeared also in the form of animals. There is 
Hanumat, the monkey god. There is Ganesh, the man-elephant god. 
The avatar doctrine associated with Vishnu is, however, a later 
development. There is only one avatar of Vishnu for which there is 
a trace in the Vedas. That is the Dwarf (bawan), who measured 
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out the whole world in three steps. From the Vraha, which occurs 
in the Veda, commentators have tried to show that this is a 
reference to the Boar incarnation, but there is no basis for this 
interpretation. All the other avatars of Vishnu are extra- Vedic. 5 

Shri Bal Gangadhar Tilak also writes in his Arctic Home in the 
Vedas that Rama, too, like Tortoise and Fish avatars is a cosmic avatar 
and there is a reference to him in the Rig Veda, 6 The avatar doctrine 
was, clearly enunciated by Lord Krishna. 

Whenever there is decay of Dharma, O Arjuna, and there is 
exaltation of adharma, 

Then I come forth myself, for the protection of the good 

And for the destruction of the evil-doers. For the sake of firmly 
establishing Dharma, I am born from age to age. 7 

On page 105 of History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western, Vol, I, 1st 
edition, the author of the chapter on Mahabhdrata gives some reasons to 
justify the doctrine of avatar. As the doctrine (of bhakti) seeks to establish 
a personal relationship between the deity and the devotee, it not only 
invests the deity with a personality and an infinitude of attributes, but 
also emphasises divine grace on the one hand, and man's need of loving 
devotion, on the other. One of the greatest acts of divine graciousness to 
the world is God's coming to birthlessness by His own cosmic power of 
illusion (maya) and veiling His real nature by manifesting Himself as an 
individual at the time of the world's need. The doctrine of avatars or the 
periodical descent of god-head, which should be distinguished from the 
vyuha (^J5) doctrine, ignored in the Gita, is generally acknowledgd 
in the Mahabhdrata but the fact of avatar in this work is probably a 
necessary corollary to its proposed identification of Krishna- Vasudeva 
with Bhagwat. The doctrine of repeated avatars was also necessary 
to connect him with earlier myths and legends. Krishna- Vasudeva is 
thus identified not only with Vishnu, the greatest-deity in the Epic as 
well as with his various forms and incarnations, but is also related to 
Shiva and Brahma and other gods of rival sects, who are subsumed 
under one supreme name. In this way, the doctrine attempts to establish 
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a unity of the godhead and tolerant scope. The raison d'etre of the 
avatar doctrine, however, is found in the recognition of the supreme 
deity as the upholder of the moral order of the world, and in the 
conception of repeated descents for setting the world right. Looked 
from another point of view the doctrine implies the deification of the 
human, a belief in superior beings, who become the embodiment of 
the divine. It affords, therefore, tangible and effective divine ideals 
towards which imperfect men may strive and grow. 

The reasons given to uphold the doctrine are very ingenious 
but has it, in practice, abolished sectarian gods ? The worshippers of 
Shiva, Kali, Durga and other gods and goddesses have not acknowled- 
ged any avatar of Vishnu as superior to their own god and the intended 
establishment of the unity of godhead has not been realised in practice. 
That god is the upholder of the moral order, is also believed by those 
religions who do not accept the doctrine of avatar. The shortcomings 
in the character and conduct of a human being, defied as an avatar 
rather nullify the assumption that he is the upholder of/ the moral 
order. The Kuru warriors dubbed some steps, taken by the Pandavas 
on the advice of Shri Krishna, as unrighteous. The Sikh Gurus have 
put before their followers a very high standard of ethical conduct 
without proclaiming themselves as avatars of Vishnu. On the other 
hand the Tenth Guru specifically proclaimed : 

All those who call me God will go to hell. 

Consider me His servant without any the least reservation. 8 

I think, belief in the avatar doctrine divided the Hindu masses into 
so many sects and they could not take a united action at the time of 
fbreign attacks. The Arab tribes believed in various gods and were always 
fighting amongst themselves, but when under the leadership of Prophet 
Mohammed, they began to believe in one God without a second, Wahid- 
al-la-sharik, they became united and became a power in those times. 

The Gurus, therefore, preached against the avatar doctrine and 
founded a community believing in Ek Oamkar and though they were 
small in numbers, challenged the mightiest power of their times to give 
up tyranny and bigotry. Guru Nanak calls the supreme reality 'ajunV, 
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i.e. 4 birthless\ He emphasizes the same fact in Asa di Van where he 
says : 

A woman is born of a woman, none is born without a woman. 
Nanak, the One True Being alone is not born of her. 9 
At another place he says : 

He has no father or mother. 
He is born of none. 

He has no form or features, nor does He belong to any of the 
varanas. 

He feels no hunger or thirst 

He is ever satisfied. 10 
In the musical mode Sorath(i)> we come across the following verses of 
Guru Nanak : 

Unknowable, infinite, unfathomable, incomprehensible, 
Subject neither to death nor the law of Karma, 
Belonging to no Caste, 

Birthless, self-created, without attachment or delusion 

I am a sacrifice to the True Being, everlasting. 

He has no form, colour or features, 

And is revealed only through the True Word. 

He has no mother or father, no son, nor relatives, nor wife, nor 

lust. 

Without a lineage, immaculate highest of the high. 
Thy light pervadeth all. 11 
Again, in the musical mode Asa, he says : 

Nanak, they who meditate on the everlasting Reality become 
immortal. 

But they who worship those who died after being born are 
pursuing the falsest path. 12 

In the following hymn Guru Nanak argues that you call certain persons 
avatars because they destroyed a few demons. How can they equal the 
glory of God who created and destroyed countless gods and demons ? 

He created air and brought together fire and water and placed 
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the earth in the midst. 

The fool-hardy, ten-headed demon brought about his own 
destruction. 

To call Him a slayer of Ravana does not add to His greatness. 

How can I praise Thee ? 

Thy devotees see Thee all-pervading. 

He created all living beings and keeps them under His own 
control. 

To say that He strung the nostrils of the serpant Kali does not 
make Him greater. 

Thou art the husband of none, whom can we call thy wife ? 

Thou pervadest all without a break, 

Slaying of Kansa does not make Him bigger. 

Brahma, who sprang out of the lotus (came out of the naval of 
Vishnu) 

And was thus blessed, 

Began to explore His creation. 

He could not find its limits 

Slaying of Kansa does not add to His Glory. 

Guru Nanak says that in His Creation there is not one Brahma, but 
many, not one Krishna or Shiva but countless ones, so why worship 
His creatures ? 13 

I shall give a few other quotations from the Guru Granth and Dasam 
Granth to corroborate the Guru's stand : 

Many are the winds, water and fires, many Krishnas and Shivas. 

Many are the Brahmans engaged in moulding forms of various 
shapes and colours. 14 

Nanak only the Formless is without fear. There are many Ramas 
as die dust of His feet, and 

Many Krishnas ; and many are their life-stories. 
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Many are the speculations of the Vedas. 15 

One Shiva came and then died, another came again, 

There are many avatars of Rama and Krishna, 

Many there are Brahmas and Vishnus, 

Many are the Vedas and the Puranas, 

Many Smrities came into existence and perished. 16 

The Tenth Guru strongly criticised those who proclaimed 
themselves the Supreme Reality (Brahman) : 

Put your faith in the Creator and not in the created. 

Know Him to be the Supreme Lord who is from the beginning, 
birthless, and indestructible. 

What if Vishnu came in the world and killed some demons, 

Making a show of some power, 

And had himself proclaimed as Brahman in this world. 

How could He, who has the power to create and destroy, be 
measured ? 

He could not ward off the attack of all-consuming death. 

Listen, O fool ! How can he save you, who himself was drowned 
in the sea of births and deaths ? 

Thou canst save thyself from the noose of death, 

If thou takest refuge with the Lord of the universe. 17 

Only the Creator is deathless, 

Who keeps creating and destroying from the beginning to the end, 

And is of endless existence; 

For whom praise and dispraise are the same 

And who hath no friends or enemies. 

What necessity compelled him to become the charioteer of Arjuna? 

The Saviour, who has neither father nor mother and hath no 
children and grandchildren, 
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Why should he come in the world, to be called the son of 
Devaki? 

He who hath created gods and demons and pervades all 
directions and corners, 

To call Him the destroyer of the demon Mur is no praise for 
Him. 18 

The Tenth Guru further discards the avatar doctrine by pointing 
out that God is birthless and invincible. Rama Chandra was born out of 
the womb of Kaushalya and Krishna was defeated by Kalayaman, 'A 
King of Yavanas the enemy of Krishna and an invincible foe of the 
Yadavas. Krishna finding it impossible to vanquish him on the field of 
battle, cunningly decoyed him into the cave of sleeping Muchkunda who 
burnt him down with his looks/ 

If, you say Rama is ajoni, why was he born of the womb of 
Kaushalya ? 

Why was he, whom you call dark-coloured Krishna defeated by 
Kalayaman ? 

If you call Him all goodness and without enmity, why did then he 
drive the chariot of Arjuna ? 

Recognise only Him as your Lord, whose mysteries none has been 
or will be able to unravel. 19 

How do you call Krishna all merciful ? why did the hunter shoot 
him with an arrow? 

Why did he, who saves the families of others, have his own race 
destroyed ? 

You call him primeval and birthless. 

Why did Krishna come into the womb of Devaki ? 

You say, he hath no father or mother, 

Why then had he called Vasudeva his father ?" 

Why do you call Shiva your Lord ? why do you term Brahma 
your master ? 
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The Lord of Raghavas, the master of Yadavas and the husband 
of Rama (Vishnu), whom you consider as lords of the universe 
are not so. 

Sukdev, Parasara and Vyas, who discarded one God and wor- 
shipped many, were duped. 

All these dharmas are unprofitable, 

I believe in One God who makes Himself manifest in many 
ways. 21 Some put their faith in Brahma and others say Shiva is 
their Lord. 

Some say Vishnu is the Lord of the universe, by worshipping 
whom all sins are washed off. 

Ponder over it a thousand times, O dullard, they will all for- 
sake these when the end cometh. 

Meditate upon Him who was, is and ever shall be. 22 

The word ajuni applied to God, clearly denotes that He does not 
incarnate in human form and contradicts the avatar doctrine that formed 
part of the contemporary Hindu religion. 

NOTES 

1 SciSWH »ffif?> »fft »ffe 5^ § 3m cftf H# HII Dasam Granth, p. 713. 

2 »ffe »fTTfo oKTfe o[U fan ^fe ot H6ddd ttTftll Ibid., p. 714. 

3 On the birthday of Shri Krishna, the priests put his idol in a swing and sing lullabies. 

H W H75§ orufTT H^|| Guru Granth. p. 1 136. 

5 Radhakrishnan, S., (ed.) History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western, Vol. I, p. 35. 

6 ViSva Jyoti, a monthly magazine of the Visheshvarananda Institute, Hoshiarpur, 
however, in its Ramayan Ank for April-May, 1971, quotes a mantra of the Rig Veda 
containing the name of Rama on page 115: 

^m^:?M^87ciT^cr^y^rt^riH^ H^d^ 1 1 Rig Veda, X. 93. 14 

and the author of the article says that according to Chintamani Vinayak Vaidya's 
opinion "Rama mentioned in the Rig Veda Mandala 10 is the Rama son of Dashratha. 
Some scholars state that this Mandala was composed in B.C. 1 500. Shri Lokmanya 
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Bhagvad Glta, IV. 7 - 8. 



Dasam Grahth, p. 57. 



Guru Grahth,, p. 473. 



Ibid., p. 1279. 



Tilak, the most learned scholar of the Vedic Lore, places its composition in 4000 B.C. 
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Dasam Grahth, p. 18. 
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SAIBHAM 



Jagjit Singh Saluja 

Scholars present divergent views about the derivation and 
interpretation of the word f saibharh \ Some of them think that 'saibharh ' 
is derived from the Sanskrit word 'syayambhu which means 'self-existent'. 
There are others who hold the view that 'saibharh ' is to be derived from 
svabha 1 or svayarhbha 2 meaning 'self-lighted', 'Self-radiant' or 'Self 
luminous' or an 'embodiment of light' as Bhai Vir Singh would like us 
to believe. 3 The former view, in my opinion, is more cogent and logical 
and gets support from within the corpus of the Guru Grahth. It is difficult 
to agree with Bhai Vir Singh that the whole word 'saibharh ' is equivalent 
to 'svayarh and also that "bharh ' is a derivative from 'bha ' meaning 'light'. 
'Svayarh ' (originally a nominative case of f sva ', formed like 'aharh means 
self, one's self or by one's self, spontaneously, voluntarily, of one's own 
accord." 4 Only the first half of ' 'saibharh ', i.e. 'sai ' is from svayarh ' or 
the shorter form sva' which means 'own', 'of one's own seed or cause'. 
With 'sva' as prefix we have words like sva-tahtra' (self-dependent), 
sva-purna ' (perfect), sva-prakaSa (self-luminous), sva-sara (pouring out 
spontanously), etc. 5 The second part of the word, bharii' is from l bhu' 
which means 'to be', 'becoming', 'existing'. 6 Another very important point 
worth consideration is that 'svayarhbhii' has an equivalent in 
'svayarhbhuva ' (Self-existent i.e. Brahma). 7 Here the ending 'u* of 'bhu' 
changing into 'va ' of 'bhuva ' is very significant for finding the correct 
derivation of saibharh \ No where in the hymns of the Guru Grahth, 
saibharh * has been used as saibha ' but it has frequently been used as 
sarhbho \ sarhbhau ' and sarhbhaviau '* as variation of svayarhbhii \ or 
saibharh '. These different forms of saibharh ' have terminals V and 'aw' 
which are indicative of the letter V. In Sanskrit two sounds of V, 
followed by 4 a' result into V and bha ' never changes into 'o', 'w', V or 
"au" or nasalization. Hence saibharh \ is from 'svayarhbhii '; sarhbho ' from 
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arhbhava '/'svayambhu'; sambhau ' from svambhava ' and sambhviau ' is past 
participle of 'svam+bhu bhava\ Guru Gobind Singh has very frequently 
used the word suvambhav' which is still closer to svarhbhu ' and there it 
means 'Self-existent'. 9 

From amongst the traditional interpreters of gurbani, Giani Uttam 
Singh has presented the most appropriate interpretation of this word. 
Taking it as derivation of svayambhu ', he writes that saibharh ' is that 
which comes into existence from His own Self, i.e. He is self-existent. 
He does not need any body's help to come into existence. He is unique. 10 

In Sanskrit literature, we find svayambhu ' used in different shades, 
sva-bhu' (in masculine form) meaning 'self-existent', has been used in 
Rampurvatopanisad and Apastmbha Srauta-Sutra. It has been used as 
the name of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva in Bhagavata Purana. n Its 
variants 'sva sambhava ' (being one's own origin or source), sva-sambhuta ' 
(produced from one's own self) and 'sva-bhava' (Self-existent or existing 
spontaneously) have also been used. In Mahabharata, and Harivam&a 
Purana, 'Manu svayambhuva* stands for the First Manu, the son of 
Svayambhuve — the Self-existent, Brahma. 12 'Manu svayambhuva' was the 
first of the traditional Manus and is believed to be the first ruler of the 
earth. 

In the beginning was Brahma, the self-existent one, who divided 
himself into two parts, male and female, Putusha and Viraj, and 
from this duality of Brahma came Manusvayambhuva. It was from 
Brahma manifested as Manu Svayambhuva that all the prajdpatis, 
maharishis, and other mind-born sons of Brahma were begotton. 13 

Besides Brahma, it has also been used for Shiva, Kal and Kamdeva. 14 

'Svayambhu ' has most significantly been used in Uopanisad, Brihadar- 
anvakopanisad, Kathopanisad and Taittiriyopanisad, where it has been 
used to signity the Self-Existing God. To quote only a few examples : 

(i). It is He that has gone abroad (paryagat). That which is bright 
(Sukra), bodyless (akaya), without scar of imperfection (avrana), 
without sinews (asnavira), pure (&uddh) t unpierced by evil 
(apapviddham). The Seer (kavi), the Thinker (minisi), the One 
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who becomes available everywhere (paribhu), the Self-existent 
(svambhu) has ordered objects perfectly according to their nature 
from years sempiternal. 15 

(ii) . Brahma is the Self-existent (svayambhu). Adoration to Brahma. 16 

(iii) . The Self-existent {svayambhu) pierced the openings (of the senses 

outward; therefore one looks outward, not within himself 

(antaratma)} 1 

In the mul mantra and also in the hymns of Guru Granth, 'saihbarh' 
has always been used as an epithet for the Supreme Reality and in every 
context it conveys the idea of the Self-existence of the Absolute Reality. 
It has never been used for the first Manu, the Brahma, Shiva, Kal or 
Kamdeva, Guru Nanak Dev did use the contemporary vocabulary of Indian 
religious literature but he did so with amended or extended connotations. 
The use of the word 'saibham' confirms the 'Self-existence' of one 
Indivisible Absolute Being (Ek Oarhkar, which is the basic theme of the 
mill mantra and also to the Guru Granth). In fact all the epithets in the 
mul mantra are intimately connected, each supplementing the idea 
expressed in the preceding one. The idea of unitity is cardinal and runs 
through all the remaining epithets. The one Eternal Being is Really 
Existent and manifests Himself through the spirit of nam. He not only 
creates the Universes but pervades and preserves them also (through 
Divine Law). Being free from strifes and contradictions, He represents 
and exhibits perfect harmony and tranquility. He is above and beyond 
Time, Space and finite forms, all being His creation. Hence there can be 
no question of His birth or incarnation. The use of word 'ajuni* repudiates 
and rejects the Hindu concept of representing God through idols and 
avatars. The Guru reprimands those who say, "God came to earth as human 
being." 18 

The averment that the Supreme Being is ajuni' poses a significant 
question : 'If He is not incarnate, how does He come into exsitence'? 
'Saibham ' which epithet is just next to 'ajuni \ dispels the doubt and 
appropriately affirms that the one Eternal Being is Self-existent. He comes 
into Being from Him ownself. It is important to note that in many texts 
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of the Guru Granth, ajunV and 'saibham ' have been used consecutively, 
one supplementing the sense of the other : 

(i) . Unattached is He, Unincarnate (not cast into womb), Self existent. 19 

(ii) . Thou art the Being Eternal Unincarnate, Self-born. 20 

(in). He is the one whose very Sight is Fruitful, Unincarnate, Self- 
Existent. The Being beyond Time, Indestructible, Eternal, Deathless 
and Unperceivable. 21 

(!v), Thou art the Being Eternal, 

Beyond Time and finite forms; 

Not incarnated, Self-existent, 

You are the only Light to illumine the Darkness of Kali-yuga} 1 

Of all the attributes of One Universal Being (Ekaomkar), enunciated in 
the mul manra, the main stress has been on the Reality, Existence and 
Eternity of the Supreme Being, which qualities are corresponding and 
inter-realted. Only really-existent, sat(i), (Skt, satya) can be eternal and 
that which really exists, exists of His Own Being, independent of any 
cause or external force (saibham). The eternal self-existence of the real is 
reaffirmed in the first sloka the opening of Jap(u). "He ever was existent 
before the Creation of Time, really-existent is He during the span of yugas, 
He alone is really-existent and Eternal and He alone shall ever be so." 23 

The same idea is stressed again in the XXVII stanza oiJap(u). He alone 
is the real, immutable Lord, eternal His greatness and Real His 
manifestation. The Creator, ever-existent is, shall be and never shall He 
not be. 24 In the closing lines of stanzas XXVIII, XXIX, XXX and XXXI, 
of the Jap(u) Guru Nanak Dev reiterates that the self-existent Reality is 
primal, 'ad(i)', immaculate, f anil(u)\ eternal anad(i), immortal 'anahat(i)' 
and immutable through and beyond all time 'jugu jugu eko ves(u) Guru 
Nanak's God abides in the Realm of Eternity. All the other attributes of 
the One Supreme Being (Ekoamkar) enunciated in the mul mantra and 
reiterated elsewhere in gurbanl, present different facets of the eternal, 
independent, self-existing reality. In the fifth and sixth words of the mul 
mantra, it has already been mooted that He is the only Creator (Karta- 
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Purakh). The supreme power is not tonya (void) it is a conscious self- 
existing Reality which creates, preserves, evloves, devolves and is the 
source of all manifestation, and manifestation is possible only when the 
Reality exists, that which does not exist can never bring anything into 
existence. This self-existing Reality is the ground and support of all that 
exists in the cosmos. He has created the world according to His free will. 
This Divine will of the existent reality orders, sustains, governs and rules 
over all that has been created : 

Everything emerges from His One Word, Flowing out like a 
multitude of rivers. 25 

He alone is the Master and the Ruler. 26 

The impossiblity of existence from non-existence has been discussed 
in some of the Upanishads : One becomes as the unexisting, if he 
knows the Eternal as negation; but if one knows of the Eternal that 
He is, Then men know him for the same and the one reality. In the 
beginning, all this Universe was Non-Existence and Unmanifest 
from which this manifest Existence was born. If itself created itself, 
(svayama-kuruta). Therefore, they say of it the well and beautifully 
made (suforta)? 

How this Being came into existence, has further been made 
abundantly clear in Chhadogyopanisad, wherein the idea of 
'svayarhbhu has also been elucidated : In the beginning, my dear, 
this world was just Being (sat), one only, without a second. To be 
sure, some people say, 'In the beginning this world was just non- 
being (asat), one only, without a second; from that non-being, being 
was produced'. But verily, my dear, 'whence could this be ?' said 
he. "How from non-being could Being be produced ? On the 
contrary, my dear, in the beginning this world was just Being. One 
only, without a second". 28 

This 'Self-Existent' Reality is Absolute and Supreme and does not 
depend upon any other force for His existence. Besides Him, nothing 
else in this cosmos is self-dependent or self-existent. The existence 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva is also dependent upon Him. Even 
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time is not eternal. Time emerges synchronously with creation. All 
the created things are limited in time and space. They come into 
existence, as an effect of some other cause, live for a while and 
pass out of existence. Thus flowers bud, bloom and wither; trees 
grow, flourish, and fall; men are born and die; rivers flow and dry 
up; the earth has its origin and will have its end; and the same is 
true of the solar system. But whatever can come into and pass out 
of existence is contingent. There is nothing in its own nature which 
requires its perpetual existence, or which makes its non-existence 
impossible. 29 

In other words nothing in this world is self-explanatory or self- 
existent. We have to seek the accountability of things in 'something else', 
through which they come into existence. This 'something else', through 
which they come into existence. This 'something else' is again not self- 
explanatory, but dependent upon 'something else' and so on, till we come 
to something which is self-explanatory, self-existent and self-dependent, 
of the nature of which full account can be given and which is such that it 
exists in and through itself, which is neither born nor dies and this is 
what has been conveyed in 'Ajuni Saibham '. The Self-existence of God 
is an affirmation of His Absolute nature, beyond which this human 
understanding cannot proceed: 

Innumerable are God's qualities, 

Endless their count. 

Innumerable His doings, His bounty... 

None Knows His limit — 

The more it is expressed the farther it recedes 

He is the Supreme Master. 

Exalted His station; Supreme above all is 

His Name. 

Only one as exalted as Himself might 
know His extent. 

To Him alone is His extent known: 
Devotion to Him is a blessing, 
Coming through His glance of grace. 30 
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The hypothesis of the existence of the Supreme Reality cannot be verifed 
in the ordinary empirical way, still there have been attempts to prove the 
existence of God. Some philosophers have advanced arguments to prove 
this existence, which others assert that God's existence can be known 
directly through intuitive knowledge and divine revelation. Guru Nanak 
Dev's belief in the self-existence of God is not based on arguments but 
upon deep mystical experience. He saw God face to face and stood witness 
to it. 

The main arguments, advanced by the thinkers, to prove the 
existence of God are Ontological, Teleological, Cosmological and 
Substantial. We shall take up these in brief. Ontological argument, as 
advanced by St. Anslem, advocates that God is a being than whom nothing 
greater can be conceived, "for the being of God from the idea which is 
both in intellectu et in re is more perfect as an idea than that which is in 
intellectu solo ". 31 One cannot think of nothing; to think of nothing would 
be not to think of anything. According to this argument, whatever we 
think of, is real, otherwise we cannot think of it. We think of the existence 
of God, and hence, He exists. Bacon advocated the idea of natural 
telegology which attributes final cause to everything. It asserts that every 
natural thing is governed by indwelling form, working towards a definite 
end and the whole nature exhibits a grand design, which involves a 
designer or, in other words, the existence of God. Cosmological argument 
asserts: 

that an entity which is not Self-explantory can be accounted for 
neither in terms of another entity which is not Self-explanatory not 
in the terms of another entity which is not Self-explanatory not in 
the terms of a whole series of such entities, be that series finite or 
infinite in length. 32 

Acquinas puts forth the idea of existence of the Prime Mover, the 
Causeless Cause of all the causes and effects. For him God is the first 
and the ultimate cause. There is nothing in this world without a cause. 
The impulse to seek causes is innate in the soul of man. To find causes 
of every existence, including the existence of God, is an inveterate human 
tendency. The question, "how and why things come into existence?" 
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remains unsolved because there are secrets which man cannot fathom. 
One event leads to another, one 'why* to another 'why' and that yet to 
another and the mystery remains unsolved. Describes observes "that 
regress to infinity (of cause and effect) is absurd unless you at the same 
time show that the world has a definite beginining in time". For Hume 
man can have no real knowledge of how causes really produce their 
effects. The real causes and hidden. What we discover as cause and effect 
is in reality succession of events, one following another. The only answer 
to infinite regress of cause and effect is the Causeless Cause, the First 
and the ultimate Cause, the Self-Existent Reality. Lock argues, (that what 
had its Being and Beginning from another, must also have all that which 
is in, and belongs to its Being, from another too. All the Powers it has, 
must be owing to, and received from the same source. This eternal Source 
then of all Being must also be Source and Origin of all Power and so this 
eternal Being must also be most powerful. 

Descartes enunciates the idea of Self-existing, Infinite, all powerful 
one and unique Being on the basis of the presence of a clear and 
distinct idea of a thinking, uncreate and independent substance, 
which is naturally innate within the human mind. If we investigate 
the cause of the existence of such an idea within us, we are led to 
posit a being who is possessed of all the attributes which attend 
our own idea of him: (When we think more attentively of God, we 
soon find that the non-existence of God is, strictly speaking, 
Unthinkable. Our innate idea of God is that of Supreme perfect 
being, since existence is a perfection, is to think of a supremely 
perfect being to whom some perfection is wanting, which is 
contradictory. Hence existence is inseparable from God and, 
consequently. He necessarily is, or exists. 33 Descartes' God was 
not simply a pure act of existing, with no cause for His own 
existence, He was like infinite energy of self-existence which was 
to itself the cause of its own existence. The description of Self- 
existing God is not possible since a cause naturally appears to be 
distinct from its effect and it appears strange to say that He was 
His own cause, yet, could we bring the two notions of cause and 
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effect to (coincide), at least in this unique case, an infinitely powerful 
Self-causing Being would perhaps be the least inadequate of all the 
human approximation of God. 34 

This is how the idea of self-existant Reality (Saibham) has, in- 
adverdently, been justifed by Descartes. Guru Nanak Dev did not support 
his 'vision' by any of the arguments-teleological or ontological. His 
observations are outcome of his deep mystic contemplation. His is the 
testimony of any eye-witness. The idea of Self Existent Absolute Reality 
is inter-spersed throughout his writings and there cannot be any better 
interpretation of what the Guru has said him self about His Being and 
existence: 

(i) Neither is He installed (in forms) Nor fashioned. 
The Immaculate is Self-existant. 35 

(ii) Neither is He born, nor does He die, He is Eternally Existing in 

and by Himself. 36 
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Trilochan Singh 

The mul mantra is ancient in its symbolic, linguistic and 
theological form; it is modern in its philosophical content and mystical 
suggestions; it is eternal in spirit and theme. Like the kalima in Islam, 
it explains completely the theistic position of the Sikhs. In 
marvellously terse and comprehensive words, the mul mantra sums 
up the theistic concept of Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, defines 
the relation of God to His creation, and suggests pointedly that His 
Light is unveiled to the world by the Guru, the Divine Teacher, 
having a perfect vision of God and living, eternally and completely, 
in communion with god. The mul mantra is the essence of Guru 
Nanak's metaphysical and mystical doctrines. The meaning is as deep 
and profound as it is pithy and brief. The whole of Jap(u) is actually 
a commentary on the mul mantra. 

Guru Nanak, the author of this remarkable Invocation and sacred 
Text, was born in a region which had given birth to the earliest Book of 
Wisdom, the Rig Veda. It is the region where the Buddhists assembled 
at the place now known as Jullundur City, to sort out and edit the 
earliest Buddhist scriptures, soon after the death of the Buddha. It is 
the region where the Nathpanthi Yogis and other Shaiva cults were 
powerful religious forces and there were about 30 Shaiva centres in 
Jullundur alone. It is the region where Islam took early roots, and 
where the first great classic of Suflsm, Kasf-al-Mahjub, was written 
by Sheikh Ali Hujwiri, known to the Punjabis as Data Ganj Bakhsh. 
It is the region where the first great Indian Sufi, Sheikh Farid radiated 
such wisdom and light that Guru Nanak identified his faith and 
philosophy of divine sacrifice and love with the profound God- 
illumined doctrines of the Sheikh and preserved his otherwise Islamic 
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Sufi literature as an indispensable part of the Sikh Scripture. It was in 
this region or in the neighbouring regions of Kashmir and Himachal, 
that Hindu thought ranging from monotheism to crude forms of 
polytheism triumphed or fell. Although there was a sharp and healthy 
development towards idealistic philosophy and monotheism in the 
medieval period, the polytheistic conceptions were too deeply in the 
Indian consciousness to be easily overthrown. Great seers like 
Shankarcharya, although determined advaitists (non-dualists), could 
not give up belief in gods and goddesses, much less dare to give up 
formal worship of the idols and images of these gods and goddesses. 
In such a world, the historical reality of which we have conveniently 
forgotten becuase we have a notorious reputation for utter lack of 
historical consciousness, Guru Nanak was born, fully conscious of 
the philosophical and cultural forces that had taken deep roots in the 
intellectual soil of the land. It is for this reason that the wise Guru 
expressed his metaphysical and mystic faith in the universally accepted 
terminology of Indian philosophical traditions. 

The mul mantra settles once for all the perennial dispute between 
the advaitists (non-dualists) and dvaitists (dualists) and other schools 
professing various complicated concepts of theism. It clarifies the 
relation between purusa and prakfti, between God and the world, 
and between God and world-values. It also throws light on the modern 
philosophical concepts of Essence and Being, and above all it tells 
us in clear terms how this supreme, mysterious, self-existent, 
unknown God is Revealed to Man. 

I have said that the whole of Jap(u) is the interpretation of the 
mul mantra. The first three words of the mul mantra are ek, oarhkar, 
sat(i). The first three words of the opening salok of Jap(u) are: ad(i) 
sach(u), jugad(i) sach(u), hai bhi sach(u) 1 ... i.e. the Truth Absolute 
(ekam)> the Truth All Pervading (oarhkar) and the Truth that Exists as 
Living Spirit — sat(i) nam(u). The mul mantra ends with the revelation 
of God's Light through 'the Guru's Grace — gur prasad(i) and the 
Jap(u) ends with the karam khand and sach khand (the Realm of 
Grace and the Realm of Truth) both placed significantly in the same 
pauri (stanza) because they are inseparable from each other. In the 
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last two times of the last pauri (stanza), the words for grace occur 
four times: 

Jin kau nadar(i) (grace) karam(u)/(&acs)ltin kar. 
Nanak nadri (through grace) nadar(i) (in grace) nihal 1 

The first four pauris are a commentary on the quest of sat(i) 
nam(u). The path of intellectualism, fasting, and silence is of no avail. 
This quest for sat(i) nam(u), (also called sach nau), is a sadhana, a 
practical way of contemplation and deep meditation through which 
communion with God is attained: 

In the ambrosial hours of fragrant dawn, 

Think upon and glorify. 

His Name and greatness. 

Our own past actions, 

Have put this garment on us, 

But liberation comes only through His grace. 3 

The fifth pauri is a commentary on the concept of Guru. In the 
Guru are seen all godheads and deities. Through him is revealed the visible 
oneness of God, and it is the Guru who reveals that man should never 
forget the real sustainer of life, God: 

The Guru has unravelled one mystery, 

There is but one Truth, one Bestower of Sustenance, 

May I never forget Him. 4 

The Guru is revealed as Transcednent and Immanent Spirit. The 
four stanzas of suniai and the four stanzas of mannai are the stages of 
sadhana (meditation and contemplative discipline) well-known in the 
Indian mystical traditions as iravai} and manan, ending in the perfection 
panch-parvap, the Enlightened Elect. Even in stanza 34, the Divine 
presence or court of God is described as one in which reside with Him 
the Enlightened Elect (Pandh parvan): 

God is True and His court is Truth dispensed, 

There the Enlightened Elect live in communion with Him. 

And in His grace and in His mercy, 

They are honoured in His presence. 5 
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God as karata purakh(u) (Creative Being) is revealed in a 
number of stanzas ending with profoundly mystical verses, 'kudrat(i) 
kavan kaha vichar'. He sings of His infmiteness. His self-existence, 
His omnipotence, His immeasureableness, His manifestations, and 
the failure of humanity to grasp Him. In the language of the Sufis he 
says, 'kudrat(i) kavan kaha vichar, ...tu sada salamat(i). nirankar. 6 
In the language of the Yogis he says, *ades(u) tisai ades(u) ad(i) 
anil(u) anad(i) anahat(i)? y In the language of the dar&anacharyas 
he says, 'gian khand mah(i) gian(u) parchand(u)\ z Every line, every 
word is an interpretation of the Creative Being, whose attributes are 
brought out in the light of human creation and moral and spiritual 
values. The concept of Grace dorminates all verses from stanza 32 to 
the last salok. The mystic revelation of his faith is mapped out from 
ek orh sat(i) to gur prasad(i) in the mul mantra while the stages of 
mystic journey of the disciplined seeker, is wonderfully revealed in 
the five khands (realms or states of consciousness)£Like the m 'arifat 
of the Sufis and the Gnosis of the Greek Mystics, direct knowledge 
of God is based on inner revelation of Divine Light. It is not the 
result of mental process, but depends entirely on the will and favour 
of God, who bestows it as a gift from Himself upon those whom he 
has created with the capacity for receiving it. It is a light of divine 
grace that flashes into the heart and over-whelms every human faculty 
with its dazzling beams. 

Before I take up the interpretation of gur prasad(i), I consider it 
necessary to give what I feel to be the correct interpretation of ek-oamkar. 

Interpretation of Ek Oamkan 

Classical Sikh theologians like Bhai Mani Singh, and even 
digressive interpreters like Meharban Mina were correct and unanimous 
in the interpretations of this concept. But our modern interpreters have 
so over-simplified it and given such slipshod meaning, devoid of its 
theological and philosophic content, that even a lay reader begins to 
wonder why the great Guru used symbolic expression to express such 
simple and plain idea. 
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Prof. Sahib Singh in his Sri Guru Granth Sahib Darpari explain 
it simply as that entity which is one, like which there is none, and in 
which the whole world is absorbed. 9 Dr. Taran Singh and S. Narain 
Singh in their Guru Nanak Baiii Prakas, simplify it still further into 
One attributeless God. Like Prof. Sahib Singh, they also take it be 
one concept and more or less an abstruse expression of the statement — 
"there is one God". Prof. Sohan Singh in his scholarly work — The 
Seekers' Path, also takes it to be one concept and explains it as "One 
Universal Being". Bhai Vir Singh makes a very scholarly study. His 
approach is historical. He gives as many views as he has been able 
to collect, and argues thoroughly. His etymological analysis is correct, 
but he shuns the theological and philosophic concepts. We will now 
give the interpretation in the light of what Guru Granth Sahib, Bhai 
Gurdas, Bhai Mani Singh and Dasam Granth have said about it. 
They are all clear and unanimous. To be brief we will first sum up 
the thesis and then substantiate it with examples from all the original 
sources. 

The word *ek' is written as a numeral in the invocational 
mantram but never so in the text. In the text it is written as, ek, ekam, 
eko ekas, ikat f ekya. The numeral, therefore, stands for ekam in the 
text. That is the first point to be noted. The word 'O' ( <tft^ ) with its 
cap open is written as such only in the invocational mantram. In the 
text it is written as either om or oamkar. The suffix kar is only a term 
used in designating a letter or a sound or an indeclineable word. It 
does not mean visible expance as Prof. Sohan Singh suggests. The 
suffix is kar and not akdr as taken and interpreted by Prof. Sohan 
Singh. The suffix kar and the word kar has the following meanings 
in Sanskrit and it is used in all these various cannotations in gurbapi 
but when it is suffixed to om or ekam, it simply designates a sound. 
Other meanings are : (1) making, doing, working, a maker, a doer; 
(2) an act, action, (3) effort, exertion, (4) determination religious, 
austerity; (5) a husband, lord, master. 

ekam om 
ekam + kar om+ kar 
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ekamkar omkar 

The Absolute The Immanent Spirit. 

Thus ekamkar and omkar {oamkar) are two different metaphysical 
concepts. This is very clearly stated by Bhai Gurdas who says: 

Ekamkar(u) ikdng likh(i) ura oarhkar(u) lakhdiya. 10 

After putting ekang (one) as the symbol of ekamkar, ura fffij 
was placed by its side to symbolize omkar. I have interpreted ekamkar 
as the Absolute Self-Existent, and oamkar, the Creation of this ekmkar. 
From oamkar emerged three entities, Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, the 
Triplicates of the phenomenal world, out of which arose the whole 
material and human world with all its nature, culture and civilizations. 
As this is not the main subject of my paper, I will briefly substantiate 
my statement: 

Ekamkar (The Absolute) 
Ekam ekarhkar(u) nirala. 
Amar(u) ajonl jdt(i) na jala. 
Agam agochar(u) riip(u) na rekhia} 1 
Ekamkdrfu) avarfu) nahi duja. . . I2 
Ekarhkdr(u) niranjan(u) nirbhau. . , 13 

Oamkar (The Immanent Spirit, the Mother Spirit of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva). 

From Oamkar was created Brahma 

Who contemplated Oamkar 

From Oamkar were created Space and Time 

From Oamkar was created all knowledge. 14 

From Oamkar creation emerged, 

And night and day were created. 15 

Relation between Ekamkar and Oamkar 

Bhai Gurdas: 

(At the time of Creation) the Formless one assumed and infinite 
Being to be designated ekamkar. From ekamkar emerged elan 
vital, the creative sound (sabad dhun) called oamkar , a 
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manifestation of His Spirit. From the one oarhkar were born 
three divine -spirits, devas, and from the three were created ten 
avataras. 16 

Guru Gobind Singh, Dasam Grahth : 
When the Supreme Being 
Created the Universe 
It is from Oarhkar 
He created the World 17 

First god, the Father of all Created infinite Light. 

He uttered the divine word: 

Oarhkar , from which divine Music 

The world manifested, 

And purusa and prakrti were differentiated. 18 

Both Bhai Gurdas and Guru Gobind Singh make it clear that the one 
absolute (ekarhkdr) breathed the Infinite word (called kavdo in the Jap(u), 
and this vak or kavao is called dhun (Divine Melody) by Guru Gobind 
Singh. Out of it various creative agencies and powers were created. In 
the Jap(u) t Guru Nanak sums up the whole of the cosmological theory in 
the words: 

All Creative manifestations were done 

Out of Divine Utterance {Oarhkar ) 

And from it flowed millions of rivers of creation. 19 

The positive conclusions of this discussion are: (1) ekahg (l.e the 
numeral one) and Oarhkar are two different concepts standing respectively 
for the Trascendent, Self-Existent Being and the Immanent, All Prevading 
spirit. The first is the Supreme and Absolute Being and the second is the 
creation out of His own Spirit. They are not one and the same but stand 
for two metaphysical Truths, which are fundamental to Sikh Cosmology. 
The understanding of these metaphysical Truth, is vital for understanding 
the concept of gur prasad(i). 

Two concepts in Gurprasad(i): 

The whole of the mul mantra from ekdhg to ajuni saibham is 
about the Transcendent and Immanent God and His attributes. The word 
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gurprasad(i) introduces two new concepts, which are inseparable from 
God but are not attributes of God. They are added to the mul mantra 
because they are absolutely essential for the revelation of God. But the 
two words are together because Grace, by the divine command of God, is 
the prerogative of the Guru. Unfortunately even these two vital concepts 
of Sikh philosophy have also been over-simplified. 

The Concept of Guru: 

Great artists, thinkers, philosophers and prophets pick up common 
words from the common man's language and give them meanings 
and singificance of their own, which grow and develop into a 
doctrine, a theme and a profound concept. The word 'messiah' was 
originally derived from masiha> an Arabic word (Heb. Mashiah) which 
simply means 'anointed'. By being anointed with oil, one was 
dedicated to God and given special status. In the Punjab the bride 
entering her new home was anointed with oil. The Day of my 
rendezvous is fixed: Pour oil on the threshold, my mates. 20 In a 
metaphorical sense the patriarchs and prophets were called the 
anointed, because they were equipped in a special manner with the 
spirit of God to be instrument of divine will. Then the word 'messiha* 
began to be used for messenger of God upon whom God conferred 
the three offices of king, prophet and priest. In the same way, Guru 
Nanak picked up the concept of "Guru". In Hindu lore it is used for 
a Brahmin, Sanyasi, Yogic teacher and even a school teacher. In Sikhism 
it is used in its etymological sense, and has been given a profound 
meaning and significance. The word 'gw ' means darkness and *ru ' means 
light. Guru is the dispeller of darkness of ignorance. This is the etymology 
given by Bhai Mani Singh. The 'Guru* in Sikhism is the perfect 
messenger of God, in whom the Light of God shines fully, visibly and 
completely. He is not God, but like God; he is perfect, sinless and divine. 
All are apt to be deluded, but not so the Guru God. 21 The mysteries of 
God are known either to God or to the Guru. But knoweth only He his 
own state, or the perfect Guru'. 22 To distinguish the Guru from the false 
gurus, he is called the satiguru, the true Guru. The satiguru is the true 
instrument of His will and is commissioned by God to reveal His Truth 
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to humanity. God revealed Himself in the most extraordinary manner, 
clearly and perfectly to the Guru and the Guru revealed Himself to 
humanity. God calls the Guru His son, His image and His own Self. 23 
The Guru in all humility calls himself His servant, His bard, His devotee. 
The Guru is the light that shines in darkness and his is the true light that 
enlightens every body: 

In the Guru He has installed His own Spirit 
Through him God reveals Himself. 24 
The True Guru reveals the Truth 
It is a wealth which is priceless. 25 

The seed of divine light is there in every heart and every soul. It 
remains hidden to our intellect and earthly eyes, but God reveals it to 
man through his inspiration and magnetic touch: 

The One eternal Light resideth in the body 

The perfect and true Guru Reveals it through the word. 26 

On acount of his divine prerogative and attributes the Guru, though 
human in form, is godly and divine in spirit God speaks to humanity 
through him. God enlightens the seekers of truth through him and his 
word. The Guru of History has something much more than the historical 
activities attributed to him. The Guru of the Scriptures is an eternally 
living being having three personalities, as Guru Gobind Singh tells Bhai 
Nand Lai: 

Tin rup hain moh he suno Nand chit laL 
Nirguit sargun guru sabad kahon tohi samjhaL 21 

Nirguna, attributeress, the Light which is eternally God and 
represents God's Being in pure form. It is because of the consummate 
perfection, that God is in the Guru and the Guru is in God. 

The Guru Manifest historically. The Guru became manifest not only 
in his individual personality but also in the sadh sangat. Ek Sikh doe 
sadh sangat panjin parmeSwar. As far back as the time of Guru Arjan, 
the Guru sometime delegated this authority to five illumined Sikhs. This 
democratising process was complete by Guru Gobind Singh about whom 
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Gurdas, the second, says "Gur sangat kini Khalsa. " Only perfectly 
illumined Sikhs were entitled to form sadh sangat. A congregation of 
evil people even gathered in a temple is called hajum-e-bad. 

The Guru as sabad (Word) : When Guru Nanak was asked by the 
Yogis in regard to his Guru, he replied, "The word ($abad) is my 
Guru." God has anointed him with His word, His Wisdom (Logos) 
has illumined his being so perfectly that the Guru's inner personality 
was now the word {Sabad) personified : 

With the beginning of the breath of life, 
My system also began. 
The true Guru is the Word (Sabad) 
And human consciousness is the disciple. 
What keepeth me in my detachment 
Is meditation on the Ungraspable One, 
Through the one Divine Word. 28 

Even during their life-time, the Sikh Gurus insited that their human 
body was not the Guru but the Light of the Word that shines in them was 
their real personality, whoever sought Light from them must approach 
them mentally and spiritually with the spirit of dedication. Bhai Gurdas 
has said, "In the Word is the Guru and the Guru is the Word". 

He who imbibes the wisdom of Guru blends mentally and spiritually 
with the Guru 29 (sat(i)gur ki jis no mat(i) avai, so sat(i)gur mah(i) 
samana). God has merged His Light in the personality of the Guru, and 
has revealed Himself through the Guru's Word. 30 Without the Guru, 
enlightenment and liberation from the bondage are not possible. 

Grace : 

The word 'grace' is the key note of Sikh faith. It is called prasad(i), 
nadar, mehar, bakhtiS, kirpa, daya daid and love. Grace is not a divine 
favour shown by God arbitrarilly. While worship is the love of Man for 
God, grace is the love of God for Man. Bhai Gurdas says that we should 
not think that God bestows His grace only on the pious and the religious, 
or the wise and the pure. God bestows His grace on all, on some it is 
small on others it is great. The Grace of Guru is the response of the 
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Master of the love of God. It is the gift of His love, Bhai Gurdas says 
that if the desciple goes one step towards the Guru, the Guru comes a 
million steps to meet and bless the disciple. This is grace, God himself 
is the source of grace but grace come to humanity from Him through the 
Guru. The unbounded generosity and mercy of God is grace. God's love 
is always creative and spontaneous. His goodness overflows in blessings 
gifts. The Guru gives grace to sanctify us, to assure us our personal 
enlightenment. Grace is opposite of law just as mercy is opposite of justice. 
The Gurus did not believe in the ethics of law but in the ethics of love 
and grace, in the ethics of forgiveness and compassion. Grace is free and 
loving choice of God. It is His response to men's search for truth and 
reality. 

Man has many gifts. He can achieve much by his efforts. In the 
natural sphere of life he achieves many great insights. But there is only a 
limited sphere in which he can achieve much through his own will- 
power. But beyond the frontiers of human efforts, there is a sphere in 
which God Almighty, or His sovereign Spirit, the Guru, can guide our 
steps. He alone can give us an insight which our unaided intellect can 
never comprehend. He alone can inspire us with a longing ambition which 
man can never achieve by his own powers. In this way God links up 
man's sphere of life with His own divine sphere through the Guru's grace. 
Grace is the result of this longing activity of God and Guru within us, 
which ennobles and enriches us. Grace thus opens the gates to participation 
in divine existence. Some people measure the grace of God with the 
amount of wealth they can amass by hook or crook. Some people measure 
the grace of God by the high position they acquire, no matter how low 
they have to stoop morally and spiritually, to get it. Such demoralising 
material benefits acquired, more often than not by corrupt and indecent 
methods, are not signs of grace. They actually move away from God, and 
the material benefits they acquire are more of a curse than grace. Actually 
grace leads a man into a state of abiding friendship with God and it is 
called sanctifying grace, nadri nadar nihal It confirms him in that 
state and progressively promotes a closer participation in the divine 
life. This life of grace is perfected in the of beautiftc vision. In the 
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Jap(u), the word 'grace' is stressed again and again. There is no 
morality without grace, there is no spiritual elevation without His 
grace. It is through His grace that God begins to reveal His Light to 
man : 

Gurparasadi ap(u) pachhanai kamal(u) bigasai budh(i) taha 

he... 

Gur kirpa te ghat antar(i) vasia sabade sach(u) salaha he? x 

Through the Guru's grace the Self is realized, through his grace 
the lotus of the heart blooms and his light shines within. Through His 
grace He becomes a visible presence within one's heart and is revealed 
within the soul as a living light. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MUL MANTRA ON GURBAIVI 

Taran Singh 

Once, Guru Gobind Singh, with one foot in the stirrup of his blue 
steed, like king Janaka, asked if any Sikh could recite the whole of the 
Guru Granth to him, before he got astride his horse. To the surprise of 
all, one Sikh who understood the mind of the Guru, came forward and 
uttered : ek oarhkar sat(i) guru prasad(i). Meanwhile, the Guru had, 
mounted the horse, The Guru rejoicingly blessed the Sikh and agreed 
that basic teaching of the Guru Granth was ek oarhkar sat(i) guru prasad(i) 
only, while the entire volume was the exposition of this fundamental 
doctrine. Thus an axiom grew that the rest of the text of the mul mantra 
expounds the ek oariikar and the entire body of the Guru Granth gives 
exposition of the doctrines propounded in the mul mantra. Perhaps, it is 
for this very reason that every chapter (Rdga) and each 'Canto' or 
'Passage' (a block of hymns in the Rdga) is superimposed by the mul 
mantra text, complete or abridged. 

(2) The originality of the Sikh philosophy or teaching lies in the 
'composition' or the integrated form of the mill mantra which has seven 
distinct parts (may be, fourteen parts, as some would believe). Considered 
separately, one by one, each of the seven principles of the mantra has 
been preached and discussed elsewhere, in Indian and non-Indian religious 
literatures; but considered as an integrated composition the principles or 
doctrines of mill mantra as put in here, in the Guru Granth, are not to be 
found anywhere, as such, and much less, in the same sequence and order. 
Thus, these doctrines, put in the same sequence and orders, have shaped 
the Sikh way of life, besides their philosophy, and consequently the 
historical evolution of Sikhism. As was the seed {mul), so has grown the 
plant Sikhism. 

3. The seven doctrines or principles of the mul mantra are like this: 
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Ek oarhkar Unity, Unity in diversity, advaita. 

Sat(i) nam(u) Reality, Reality of the appearance, Truth 
manifest. 

Karta purakh(u) Creativity, consciousness, conscious creativity, 

Nirbhau nirvair(u) Equality, Dignity, non-contradiction. 

Akal murat(i) Beauty, Eternal Beauty, Personality. 

Ajuni Saibham Non-dependence, Sovereign, Freedom. 

Gur prasdd(i) Culture, cultivation of Personality, sweetness 
and light. 

The Supreme Reality is one and indivisible, its manifestation and 
the form of creation is real, not illusory, the Supreme Reality is personified 
consciousness which is creative and is eternally progressing : the Supreme 
Reality admits of no contradiction or dichotomy but is the guarantee of 
equality and dignity, it is a personified existence full of beauty and is 
eternal; for its existence it is not dependent upon another source, rather, 
it is non-dependent, sovereign and free; the supreme personality is the 
essence of sweetness and light which is the essence of perfection. Each 
doctrine has two aspects, the transcendent and the immanent. Thus, for 
mankind the mul mantra holds the ideal of unity, reality, creativity, 
equality, beauty, freedom and culture. These concepts can be allocated to 
metaphysics, Ek oarhkar; philosophy, sat(i) nam(u), religion karta 
purkh(u); sociology, nirbhau nirvair(u); aesthetics, akal murat(i); political 
idealism, ajuni saibham; and culture, gur prasad(i). This is the 
representation of idealism of life. These concepts promote life and lead 
to perfection. 

4. These seven postulates which are positive, imply the seven 
negatives, as a matter of course, which are plurality, illusoriness, nescience, 
dichotomy, transitoriness, bondage and darkness. Diversity, polytheism, 
plurality of gods and goddesses, advaita of Siva and Brahman or of jiva 
and jagat (matter), etc. are the forms of plurality; that the world is a 
dreamy illusoriness, it is non-existent or it is only an appearance are the 
forms of illusion; that the creation is accidental or it is eternal or co- 
existent with the Supreme Reality are the forms of nescience; that 
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gradation or divisions of mankind are there and they are antagonistic to 
one another are the forms of dichotomy; that all existence is subject to 
change and decay is the form of transitoriness; that life is bondage or 
transmigration and there is no transcending it, are the forms of bondage, 
and that imperfection is the rule, is the form of darkness. These aspects 
or concepts are the very negation of life and destroy or retard it. 

5. Each word of the mul mantra is a conceptual term and has been 
repeated hundreds and thousands of times in key-positions in the verses 
and hymns of the Guru Granth. This situation commands that every verse 
of the scripture must be interpreted in terms of the mul mantra. Again, 
the profuse condemnation of the negative concepts such as Maya, dubidha, 
trikuti, haumai, hau, duja. etc. suggests that the Supreme Reality is one 
and only one and duality or plurality is not to be entertained in any form. 
If the Oneness or Unity stands, the remaining concepts of the mul mantra 
evidently are upheld, for reality, being one, must be the Creator and the 
creation must emerge out of it alone or go back to it alone. If the Reality 
is one, it must be timeless it is all-pervading and perfect. 

6. Leaving aside the major (longer) works, there are about five 
thousand hymns including padas (poems of 2 to 7) stanzas, astapadis 
(8 stanza poems), chhants, etc. In the Guru Granth, the hymns or padas 
are mostly lyrical poems in which the soul is yearing to meet the one 
ultimate Absolute and is struggling to be rid of the duality or plurality 
that has come with ego, illusion, maya and ignorance. There is urge for 
Union with God in the padas. Thus they accept only the One as Reality 
and meeting the Absolute will be a union worth the name. The astapadis 
are mostly didactic poems urging upon the mind to get rid of the duality, 
illusion and ignorance, and meditate on the Name which would lead to 
union with the Absolute. The chhants generally sing of the spiritual bliss 
that is experienced when union with the Absolute Oneness is attained. 
Most of the slokas (verses, couplets) are critical of the life-pattern that is 
bound to come with the ignorance that leads to duality, plurality, immoral 
and unethical living; futile ritualism, improper worship of idols, 
superstitious practices, socio-political degradation, etc. and thus turn the 
mind to the One Absolute. 
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7. All the major compositions of the Guru Granth are of 
philosophical nature and form. Each one of them invariably, gives the 
exposition of one or more concepts of the mul mantra. This examination, 
as given below, will provide evidence for the proposition : 

(i) The Jap(u) of Guru Nanak (Guru Granth, pp. 1-8) conceives 
the ideally integrated and evolved man with such grace of virtues as 
chastity, sat(i), patience, understandings, devotion contentment, humility, 
concentration, etc. which denote cultivation of man. Thus cultivation, 
points out the Jap(u), requires the understanding of the Supreme Reality 
(sodar), Comic Order (hukam), or Will (raza) including the creation 
patala patal and the principles of creation and of the self (conscience) 
or psyche with all training of emotions, intellect and spirit through the 
Guru's Saoad and the repetition of the Name. That is, the Jap(u) interprets 
the concepts of Ek oamkar, sat(i) nam(u), kartd purakh(u), gur prasad(i), 
etc. 

(ii) The 'Barahmaha (Rdga Mdjh, pages 133-136) of Guru Arjan 
holds that a person who is to be eternally attuned to the Supreme Reality, 
requires the understanding of the bondage of Karams, done in nescience 
or ignorance, for the lust of unreal maya or objects of transitory existence 
and has to overcome them. This he can do by understanding that the 
Supreme Reality is all-pervading and creative and by shunning all 
plurality, illusoriness, lethargy, etc. 

(iii) The theme of 'Bawan-Akhari' (Rdga Gauri pages 250-62) 
by Guru Arjan is that only enlightenment by the Guru can liberate and 
emancipate man from the ignorance and the bondage of duality or 
plurality, as it is egoism. The Unity of the Supreme Reality is the theme 
of this long composition. 

(iv) The 'SukhmanV (Rdga Gauri ' pages 265-96) of Guru Arjan 
preaches that perfection can be attained by meditating upon the Perfect 
which is the Supreme Reality, Brahmagiydrii or the knower of the Reality 
alone knows that form the One Transcendent the entire creation has 
emerged and the Transcendent is immanent in it, while it is sustained by 
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His Grace So, this composition is the study of the ek oarhkar, sat(i) 
nam(u), karta purakh(u) and gur prasad(i) aspect of the mill mantra. 

(v) The ThitV (Raga Gauri, pages 296-300) of Guru Arjan rejects 
the dvait (duality), the three gunas, etc. and upholds the Ek Oarhkar, i.e. 
Oneness of Reality. The composition further holds that the Vedas and 
the six shastras uphold the Oneness and not plurality. 

(vi) The 'Anahd* (Raga Ramkali, pages 917-22) has as its theme 
the spiritual bliss of man which comes to him as the Guru enlightens him 
about the Oneness of God, rejecting and eliminating ego, sensousness, 
illusory maya, carnal pleasures, etc. for him. 

(vii) The 'Oarhkar' (Raga Ramkali, pages 929-38) of Guru Nanak 
tells that Oarhkar or the One Reality is the source of the triune of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva of all time and space, of the Vedas and the scriptures. 
The Oneness of God is indivisible and hence all divisions of caste, creed, 
varna or ashrama, created by man, are false and misconceived in illusion, 
maya. 

(viii) The 'Sidh-Gost(i) ' (Raga Ramkali pages 938-46) of Guru 
Nanak maintains that all creation is real because it has its ground in the 
One Real and that man should like the worldly life by transcending 
illusion, ego, duality and carnal pleasures and meditation on the Name. 

(ix) The 'Barah Maha (Raga Tukhari, pages 1107-10) of Guru 
Nanak maintains that for remaining eternally attuned to the Reality, one 
must transcend the duality and illusion and by repetition of the Name get 
the true enlightenment. 

(x) All the twenty-two Vars of the Guru Grahth which are major 
compositions, each Covering 10-15 pages, have the same theme. The 
pattern of the Far-theme is that the Reality is one and the creation emerges 
out of that Reality under the will and law of the Supreme Reality. 
However, man strays away from the Reality on account of his ignorance 
and the impact of maya or ego : the Guru reclaims him to God, he attains 
bliss by realizing the Reality. 

8. More detailed examination of the hymns or the longer works of 
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the Guru Granth is not possible in the short span of such a paper. That 
the mul mantra should influence the entire course of thinking of the 
contributions of the Guru Granth, is natural, if we know that it is not 
taken to be a human composition but a direct revelation to Guru Nanak, 
the founder of Sikhism. God uttered this mantra when He commissioned 
Guru Nanak to preach the 'Name to the ailing humanity'. The founder 
Guru and his successors interpreted and re-interpreted only the mul mantra 
in their compositions and utterances. It was their mission. 

9. Needless to say that in the course of history, the entire approach 
of the Sikhs towards life, patterned on the doctrines or the concept of 
Unity, has led to castelessness, unorthodoxy, simplicity, frankness, straight 
living, freedom from ambiguity, superstition and perplexity. The belief 
in the reality of the worldly existence has given them their zest of life, 
struggle and perseverance. The doctrine of creative consciousness has 
inspired them with creative activity, planning and work. Their political, 
moral and social concepts include justice, equality, fearlessnes, freedom, 
self-determination and sovereignty, basis for which are provided by 
nirbhau, nirvair(u), ajiini and saibham. 

The tenets of the mul mantra have great impact on the Sikh way of 
life. They are the sources of their inspiration. 



MUL MAftTRA : SOME PHILOSOPHICAL 
REFLECTIONS 



Sohan Singh 

The Indian tradition has always taken pleasure in preserving 
cherished truths in the form of sutras-strings of noetic word — globules. 
Each word-globul is a meaning-concentrate. The string of word-globules 
comes out of the intensive thought of a seer, and every generation, every 
individual, under the guidance of a guru, a teacher, undertakes the task of 
opening up each globule to extract as much meaning from it as his 
imbibing capacity permits him to extract. The sutra was not only a 
monemonic device in a culture, where writing, though known, was not 
much used, it was also a device to bring as much view of a subject as 
possible, into one comprehension-span, into one conceptual grasp. Viewed 
as such, Guru Nanak's mul mantra given below, is a sutra. Indeed, since 
is gives a view of Reality itself, it may be called a maha sutra. The mul 
mantra is a composition of 14 units, of which one is a numeral and the 
other 13 are words. Tradition takes the words, in the first case the numeral 
and the word, in pairs. We will try to follow the tradition, though not 
strictly. 

The symbol tff^ is pronounced Oarhkar and sometimes also written 
as such. The word oam, constituted of o (urdhvam^abow, in Sanskrit u is 
often changed to o), a (W/rar=below) and m (madhyam-\n) between 
denotes all that is. In modern usage all that is, is called nature. The starting 
point for any search for the Real must be nature, for, as Guru Nanak said, 
the Creator can only be seen in His Creation : Nanak, the Beneficient 
Lord alone is True: and He is Revealed through His Nature. 1 

The numeral 1 (pronounced in Punjabi as ek) denotes the unity of 
nature. The unity of nature can be understood in two ways. First, though, 
nature is composed of pieces of being or as we may call them, finite 
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beings, as against non-being, yet all the pieces of being that is, nature, 
compose one separate group — the group of beings. As such, it has a 
separate identity. Secondly, as far as we know, the whole of nature is 
governed by common laws. These laws operate on earth and in the 
remotest galaxies observed, and there is no place known to man with all 
his new reach where these laws are known to be imperative. The following 
noetic word-globules elucidate further the concept of One Nature. 

Sat(i) Nam(u) : The word sat(i) comes from the Sanskrit word satya, 
meaning 'truth' or 'reality'. But coming after akdrzs one pole in the bi- 
polar globule sat(i) nam(u) it means reality as existence, in contrast to 
reality as something non-existing, yet real. Nature is a conglomerate of 
two realities — existence and idealities — sat(i) and nam(u). And existence 
is so informed with idealities that we cannot conceive of existence apart 
from ideality, sat(i) apart from nam(u). Nor for that matter, can we 
conceive of nam(u) apart from sat(i), because, according to Guru Nanak, 
nam(u) throughout the eons wears the same apparel, the apparel of 
existence : 

Ad(i) anil(u) anad(i) anahat(i) jug(u) jug(u) eko ves(u)} 

The Punjabi word sat(i) means truth, it also means power (Sakti). 
And existence is both. Existence is truth, though not the whole of truth 
and it is the test of truth. There is no other approach to truth other than 
the empirical approach. But existence is truth, because it is power, energy. 
An energy-less existence, would not be existence at all — dead matter is 
dead once for all, and no philosophy with any credibility can ever resurrect 
the qoncept of a dead matter. 

The power of existence manifests itself as change in finite existence. 
A changed existent thing nevertheless remains an existent thing, and hence, 
existence manifests diversity. Existence, because it is sat(i) or power 3 , is 
essentially pluralistic. And yet as the 'one', the very first word of the mul 
mantra tells us, it is a diversity informed with unity. We have briefly 
(and provisionally) indicated the unity aspect of experience in para 2 
above, but will explain it in more detail in our elucidation of the concept 
of nam(u). 
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Take a finite existence — say, an atom of carbon. The nature of a 
carbon-atom is exhausted by its behaviour in various ways, in various 
combinations with other entities. There is no carbonness in any atom 
apart from these ways of behaviour, some of which as for example, the 
formation of stable double bonds, can only be grasped in mathematical 
formulations. These laws of behaviour, these 'laws of nature', as we call 
them, are not qualified by existence, but they are not unreal. They are 
real as idealities. Now, the basis of epistemology, the very possibility of 
knowledge, rests on this that all idealities cohere in a system, they cohere 
one with the other. This coherent system of idealities is nam(u). The 
world as understood is, therefore, a conglomerate of sat(i) and ndm(u), 
existence and logos, in which it is difficult to take apart the one from the 
other. 

The idealities, governing the behaviours of the carbon atom, not 
only determine the ways in which the carbon atom does behave in known 
circumstances, they also determine the possible ways it might behave in 
circumstances not yet known to us. The idealities thus include possibilities. 
We know our world as it is. But we cannot exclude the possibility of 
different worlds, all of them, of course, consistent with the system of 
idealities that operate in our world. Conceptually, therefore, nam(u) 
overflows existence and is greater than existence. That indicates the 
primacy of nam(u) in the ying-yang pair of sat(i) nam(u), the primacy 
which Guru Nanak always gives to nam(u), for example, when he 
mentions this in the first pauri of Asa di Var* 

It is clear that kudarat ^Arabic quadrat) or nature takes a second 
place for him. 

Before passing on to other noetic globules in the mul mantra I would 
like to dwell a little on the sat(i), the existence aspect of Reality. Guru 
Nanak was always antipathetic to any view of the world which denigrated 
its reality or made the world illusory. To make the world illusory is to 
inject non-being into the very texture of the world. This would tantamount 
to vititaing man's dharma in the world, He was, therefore firm on the 
principle that the creation is as real as the Creator. And his idea of creation 
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which is real, is astonishingly catholic — it includes, besides, material 
existence, the culture of man, including his thoughts and his values. 5 Any 
understanding of the world must start from the reality of physical nature 
as well as 4 nature manifested in the culture of man. 

Karata Purakh(u) : We have said that change belongs to the essence 
of Being. But all change in beings is in accordance with the ideality of 
man. And as in the sat(i) nam(u) pair, the primacy belongs to nam(u), 
we may call it the karta, the Creator. But since ndm(u), gives a form, or 
even gives existence to a particular form, it is also a giver of life to that 
form. The Creator is also, therefore, a Giver. 6 

The Sanskrit root for compassion (daya) is da which is also the 
root for the Giver (data). This helps us to understand the verse in the 
Jap(u) which says that the universal order (dharma), which supports 
everything in the universe in contentment, in its own nature, santokh(u) 
is born out of this compassion (daya). 1 

We in the far depths of the 20th century have a far greater fund of 
knowledge that had Guru Nanak in the begining of the 16th century, to 
enable us to understand the nature of change in the cosmic sense, and 
hence, we are in a position to appreciate his (and the Indian) insight into 
Reality which ascribes the term purakh(u) (Sanskrit, purusa), that is, 
personality, to it. We now know that there is a movement in existence 
from the finite to the infinite, from elementary particles to man, and 
beyond, which is also, as we can see, a movement from the unconscious 
to the conscious and the more conscious. This movement can be traced, 
without being too meticulous, from simple elementry particles, through 
atoms, simplt molecules, complex molecules and cells to organisms, and 
within organisms form vol vox to man. In this ascending series each step 
has more of being, or a higher reality, than the previous step. Thus, man 
has more being and a higher reality than a simple molecule. This more is 
not mere aggregation, but a new quality of being a greater being. In the 
cosmological sense the only valid meaning we can give to this more or 
greater is fulfilment A cell, for example, has more fulfilment of being 
than a hydroxyl group. To distinguish itself from mere aggregation or 
accresion, fulfiment implies an attestation of fulfilment, that is to say, a 
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feeling of fulfilment. And, since the ascending steps commence from 
depths even lower than the elementary particles, we infer that feeling, 
rudimentary at lower levels, but yet a feeling must be a pervasive and an 
integral aspect of Being. Every fulfilment-step in the ascending series 
must have its own type of attestation, its own type of feeling. There must, 
therefore, be a hierarchy of attestations, a hierarchy of feelings. In our 
own lives we know two types of attestations — a lower type, we call 
pleasure, and a higher type, such as for example, the delight we experience 
in constructing or comprehending a scientific theory. The point is that 
feeling belongs to a purusa and, hence, the cosmic movement generates 
a series of ascending purusas. A higher purusa may be chemico-physical 
fusion of many purusas. For example, man is a chemi-physical fusion of 
innumerable cell/ purusas.* 

To understand the full significance of karata purakh(u), we will 
have to take one step further. We said in para 5 above that nam(u) has, 
within it, possibilities not actualized in the world, that is to say, possiblities 
of new types of finite beings coming into existence. As we shall see, 
there is no way out of the belief that being is infinite, and infinity 
transforms the meaning of many of our everyday concepts, such as time 
and space. Let us take this idea of 'possibility'. When we say that a new- 
born baby has the potentiality (i.e. possibility) in him to become a great 
scientist, we mean to say that the interaction between his body-with-a- 
brain and his varying environment in the years to come may eventually 
result in his turning out a great scientist. Thus actualization of possiblity 
in finite being involves interaction with the other. But with Being, there, 
is no other and hence, possibility in Being can only mean some kind of 
actuality. The trend in human evolution indicates the achievement of much 
higher levels of consciousness in the future than has been achieved so far 
levels of consciousness where the universe will be conceptually crystal 
clear to man. Of Reality in this totality, that is of karata purakh(u) we 
can, therefore, say that such consciousness already exists in Him, even 
though it may exist in the manner in which the consciousness of a great 
scientist exists in his sleep. 
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Nirbhau : To be finite is to be in bhai. Bhai literally means fear 
but Guru Nanak uses the term to mean constraint, may be the constraint 
of law. (Guru Nanak frequently turns old words to express new concepts). 
Thus the sun and the moon in their regular orbits are said to be in bhai. 
Action under bhai can only produce uniform results. Novelty can only 
come out of one who is nirbhai, free and spontaneous. The cosmic 
proccess is full of amazing novelties-new structures, new beings. 
Spontaneity, the quality of nirbhai, is therefore, the characteristic of karata 
fnra/ch(u). A finite being becomes capable of creativity, in the sense of 
creation of a novelty, when he enjoys a sense of freedom or spontaneity, 
when he approaches the state of nirbhai. But supreme creativity belongs 
to the purakh(u) t who is nirbhai, par excellence, who is pure spontaneity. 

Nirvair(u) denotes absence of conflict, that is to say, harmony. We 
said earlier that nam(u) denotes coherence of idealities in a system. This 
coherence of idealities in a system reflects itself in a harmony, even pre- 
established harmony, in creation. The concept of pre-established harmony, 
which is the basis of the cosmological argument for the existence of God, 
has often been pooh-poohed in the history of western philosophy as 
smelling of anthropomorphism. In the first place, what is wrong about 
anthropomorphism ? Human consciousness is the result of a cosmic 
evolutionary process, and if we project this process to a future we are 
only projecting cosmic tendencies of which man has been one 
materialzation, and that we believe, not the final one. Secondly, let us 
take two substances which have played a crucial role in the evolution of 
life, the carbon atom and water. These two substances pre-date what we 
call life by eons. The constitution and properities of carbon and water are 
so extraordinary, so baffingly unlike the properties of their nearest 
analogues, such as the silicon atom and H.S. that one wonders whether 
nature had not the foresight to see that eons later, it would need carbon 
atom and water to produce life and man. This is to say that the burden of 
proofs lies on those who oppose the cosmological argument. 

The existence of evil is the greatest hurdle in the way of accepting 
Reality as nirvair(u). There is no doubt that on the level of finite entities, 
evil is real and it cannot be explained away. Evil is a necessary 
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concomitant of finitude. But the theme of the cosmic movement is the 
transcending of finitude, and we have to view the existence of evil against 
the background of this movement. Let us consider the three main evils — 
death, pain and frustration. The signification of death is dramatically made 
clear in lower forms of life, where the mother dies in the act of 
reproduction, death is the door to more life. The same is true of higher 
forms of life. If death were not, and all who are born clutter up on earth, 
evolution would stop. By itself death is but an incidence, it is made into 
an evil is human society, where, it is a source of pain and frustration to 
those who survive the dead. A different economic system and a proper 
education would reduce death to an eternal sleep without any emotional 
trauma for the survivors. Physical pain is a biological signal, meaning 
this way lies disintegration of life, avoid it. Antipodal to the feeling of 
fulfilment, it is a feeling in the service of life. Frustration in modern life 
comes mostly out of economic maladjustment and snobbish social norms. 
This kind of frustration is not enough to taint reality. Fundamentally, 
however, finitude is frustration to a self-conscious being. This is the 
mainspring of all religions, it is the first arya satya. But it will be seen it 
does not conflict with the nirvair(u)-ness of Reality, taken in its non- 
finitude. 

Akal combines the meanings of timelessness and eternity. Nam(u) 
is timeless, sat(i) is eternal. For example, the laws governing the 
emergence of life are timeless. Wherever and whenever the conditions 
for the emergence of life ripen, life will ensue. Time does not enter as a 
factor in the formulation of these conditions. But this timelessness of 
nam(u) must combine with eternity, because Reality is sat(i) nam(u), 
existence — logos. As we will see, Guru Nanak says that the Real Being 
is self-existent. The concept of self-existence implies eternity. Apart from 
that, modern theories of cosmology give us a idea of what it means to 
say that Reality is eternal. We know five kinds of time-psychological 
time, life time, historical time, geological time and cosmological time. 
Taking our view from the psychological, or even life-time, each successive 
member of the series, following one upon the other, imprints on our minds 
a meaning, the cumulative effect of which we can only call eternity. At 
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present the 'big bang theory' of creation is most popular among 
cosmological theorists. It dates creation to 12 or 15 billion years ago. But 
can we say that before the big bang there was the abysmal darkness of 
non-being ? We have the theory of Lematre posits a series of expansions 
and contractions of the universe. The point of such theories is that the 
human mind, itself having its roots deep in cosmological tendencies, 
cannot imagine Being otherwise than as eternal. 

Murat(i), Ajuni : The tension within Being, which springs from the 
ying-yang pairing of sat(i) and nam(u) works itself out in the dialectical 
movement within existence, we call evolution of beings. It results in the 
materialization of finite beings, murats, and their unending parade of 
fleeting individuals, species, genera and families, to show that Being is 
not exhausted by the finite forms or murats, that it is essentially beyond 
them, that it is ajuni, beyond any final materialization. As Guru Nanak 
himself has sung : 

Thou hast a thousand eyes and yet not a single eye, a thousand 
forms, yet not a single form... 9 

I have now in my mind the image of a trilobite, crawling after its 
prey laboriously on the sea-bed 50 crore years ago. When that trilobite 
existed, was it unreal ? No. My mind now replaces the image of the 
lowly trilobite by that of a scientist, working out the life-sequence of a 
star like our sun. Is the life-sequence of a star, comprising billions of 
years unreal ? Again, No. Being is, therefore, a tapestry of eternity woven 
out of the threads of momentary concerns of countless evanescent beings. 
The single threads are real and so is the tapestry. Murat(i) and ajuni are 
different facets of the same Reality. 

Saibham comes from Sanskrit swayambhu, meaning self-existent. 
Some years ago, Hoyie propounded a theory of protons being created 
constantly out of nothing in the depths of empty space, ultimately to 
form galaxies, to replace galaxies that vanish into non-existence at the 
outer edge of the universe. This cosmological theory has now been 
demolished. The fact is that human imagination, with its roots in the 
cosmic movement, knows of no other formula of change except : this 
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from that and both the this and the that remain within the bounds of 
existence. Existence cannot come out of non-existence. We are like a 
fish in the depths of an ocean which is totally circumscribed by water 
and cannot imagine any environment other than water. 

It remains for us to trace out the implications of Being as self- 
existent. In the first place, if Beings is self-existent, nothing else is self- 
existent. For, if any other thing were self-existent it would be being, 
because it would be self-existent. Thus space and time cannot be self- 
existent or independent beings. Time is an abstraction from change, which 
is inherent in Being. Space is, again, a way of speaking of simultaneity 
within Being. This point that space and time are aspects of Being and not 
independent Newtonian entities, need not now be laboured, as the theory 
of relativity has shown the mutual relationship between time, space, energy 
and mass. Together with feeling (the psychic quality), they are all facts 
of Beings. 

Secondly, if Being is self-existent, it is infinite. There are three 
types of limitations to Being, we can imagine the limitations of space, 
time and creation. If Being was limited in space, it should mean space 
beyond Being. But space, we have seen, has no existence apart from 
Being, and hence, it cannot limit Being, Similarly, since time has no 
existence apart from Being, it too cannot limit Being. If Being were sans 
creativity, it would reduce change in Being, change which is integral to 
the concept of Being, to mechanical motion, which means Being in bhai. 
But Being is nirbhal Thus we see that we can not logically posit a self- 
existent Being which is a finite being. 

I, a finite being, cannot imagine what it is be infinite. The only 
meaning I can give to infinity is 'beyond and beyond*. And the 'beyond 
and beyond' transforms things with which we are familiar. We know that 
infinite numbers have properties quite different from finte numbers. Thus 
00+00=00; 00-00=00; 00X00=00; etc. Such properties do not belong to 
finite numbers. Thus in a self-existent, infinite Being time would have 
the property of timelessness, space would have the property of a boundless 
closedness and creativity would be a play of Being. These words are 
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mere shadows of shadows. We really have no concepts to express the 
properties of our familiar ideas under the transforming magic of infinity. 

Gur prasad(i) : Many a time, in the above, we have referred to the 
cosmic movement. This movement consisting of a succession of finite 
entites, say, from elementary particles to man, has a theme the theme of 
the erosion of finitude or the achievement of the infinite. From the utterly 
finite and uncounscious elementary particles to man, conscious of cosmos, 
is an eye-opener run of the film, which is not yet stopped. At one point in 
the run of this film we find the finite being, man, confronting the Infinte. 
This is the religious moment of man, of the stage of cosmic evolution, 
we call man. Henceforth, through knowledge and widening symbiosis, 
man attempts to crack one shell of finitude after another . In this process 
a man, himself filled with the vision of the infinite, acts as a lure, a 
magnet, to other men to follow his path leading from the finite to the 
infinite. We call such a God-filled man, Guru. And the lure he exercises 
on others is seen by other men as his impelling Grace, prasad(i). For the 
religious and post-religious humanity, the Grace of the Guru is the device 
for the continuation of the cosmic movement from the finite to the infinite. 

The mul mantra is not meant to present the picture of a God, high 
and beyond, and unrelated to man with his trials and tribulations. It is the 
light which man must see and guide himself thereby, despite his 
predicaments, and even though he see it dimly. It is the lure which the 
Guru presents to each man, it is the dim destiny which call to man through 
the living Grace of the Guru, gur prasad(i). The fulfillment of the destiny 
may by eons upon eons in the distant future. But man, once confronted 
with the vision, cannot turn his face away. For the Guru in humanity is 
always there to remind him of it and to lure him to it whenever the 
common run of humanity tends to relax. Further, in every age the drive 
of humanity towards the Infinite takes on its new complexion. In our 
age, for example, science, technology freedom, threat of alienation and 
the fear of death is the concern of man. In our age we have to widen the 
vision of one Nature. Ek Oamkar, we have to forge human institutions 
and man's relation to the non-human world which is free from vair, which 
reflect the quality of nirvair(u) in its totality and in every cell of it. In 
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this way of nirvair(u) too, we have to overcome the circumstances which 
engender alienation in individuals. And this we can do if we are 
spontaneously creating, nirbhau, and do not rely on old mechanisms. 
Again, through exercising our spontaneity and creativity, we have to devise 
institutions and education, so that, taking the evanescence of forms, miirats, 
as a way of Reality, which is ajuni, we free ourselves from our obsession 
with death and death-dealers, like cancer and heart-diseases, which a 
mortal man, a murat(i), is heir to, and devote our quest, not to the conquest 
of these ailments, but to probe the mysteries of life and universe which 
continue to defy us. Thus the final pair of noetic word-globules of the 
mill mantra, gur prasad(i) presents it as the perennial quest of man. The 
essential qualities of Reality are the qualities which are posited as the 
ultimate heritage of man. And it bespeaks of the greatness of the author 
of the mill mantra that in a sutra of a few words, and despite the age in 
which the sutra was composed, he has done full justice to the plenitude 
of man's heritage-in-waiting. 

NOTES 
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PHILOSOPHY OF MUL MA&TRA 



Wazir Singh 

The mill mantra is a philosophic testimony of Guru Nanak's poetic 
vision of the supreme reality. The mantra consists of fourteen symbols 
through which the Guru projects the nature, potentialities and values of 
the Being of his vision. The equivalent symbols that may be used in the 
interpretation of his terms are indicated below : 



Ek 


The One Positive Essence (Absolute spirit) 


Oamkdr 


The Protector of all Existence (Aum) 


Sat(i) 


The Reality Supreme 


Nam(u) 


Manifest in Truth 


Karata 


The Principle of Creation 


Purakh(u) 


The Conscious Being (Person) 


Nirbhau 


Controlled by none 


Nirvair(u) 


Contradicted by none 


Akal 


Reality Transcending Time 


Murat(i) 


Immanent in Cosmic Form 


Ajuni 


Not cast in the womb 


Saibham 


Installed by none 


Gur 


Enlightener of All 


Prasad(i) 


Grace of All. 



I have called the symbols of the mill mantra a 'philosophic 
testimony'. The reason is two fold. Guru Nanak has symbolized through 
them, his philosophic quest for the articulation of spiritual experience. It 
is not in the fashion of a scientist's quest for truth; he is not aiming at the 
acquisition of knowledge that may be logically formulated, or from which 
demonstrable conclusions are to be drawn. Whatever he has expressed 
cannot be judged as 'true' or 'false' in the narrow technical sense of the 
propositions of science. Yet, all what he has said, through the 14 
constituents of his mul mantra is knowledge in philosophic sense. It is a 
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concise statement of the conceptual framework of a new religious faith. 
The second part of the reason is that the symbols employed by Guru 
Nanak, readily lend themselves to metaphysical interpretation. Nearly all 
of them have a tradition of philosophic, theistic beliefs held in India and, 
in the form of their counterparts, in the West as well. 

Why I characterized the vision of Guru Nanak as 'poetic'? Because 
it is an insight into the nature of Being, that has revealed to us a number 
of its attributes, but which is not an intellectual inquiry making use of 
scientific methods and directed towards a balanced, reasoned out, logical 
structure. Ostensibly, the mul mantra seems to have attempted a description 
of the objectively real, in a detached maimer, without any subjective 
commitment. But if such were the case, some evidence of empirical 
observation might have been adduced, some argumentation should have 
been employed and a rational construction placed on the object of 
examination. Its further implication would be that Guru Nanak proceeded 
without an inner, personal experience. But the quality of his poetry leaves 
little doubt as to the depth of his vision and intimate grasp of the reality 
depicted in his verse. The symbolism employed to express the features of 
this reality is indicative of the existential experience gone through, and 
not merely an abstract, impersonal portrayal of the object of rational 
choice. His was essentially a religious experience, and hence experience 
of an existential situation. 

The first of the mul mantra, comprising the group of four elements 
of ek t oamkar, sat(i) and nam(u) presents an integrated view of the 
ultimate reality, that is subject to metaphysical and religious interpretations 
simultaneously. In fact, the symbols Ek (the One) and Sat(i) (the Real) 
refer to the Absolute of Philosophy, and the symbols Oamkar (the 
Providence) and Nam(u) (the True) refer to the Absolute of religion. All 
the four are indicative of the ontological status that Guru Nanak chose to 
give to the Supreme Being. The numeral T (^) represents the Single 
Undifferentiated Essence which is the unmanifest, formless Absolute. The 
symbol oamkar, on the other hand, represents the expressed power of 
Being, in its differentiated, manifest forms. The combination of ek-oamkar, 
on the whole, is therefore indicative of the one-many, unmanifest-manifest, 
Absolute-cum-God. This may remind one of the Advaitic Brahman-I&vara 
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pair, but in Shankara the personified Uvara is ultimately assimilated into 
the impersonal Abslute or Brahman. Not so in Guru Nanak. He makes no 
attempt to reduce one into the other. Both retain their position and 
importance as aspects of the same single system. 

Oarhkdr is intrinsically related to the concept of existence in all its 
dimensions. The universe is sustained and supported by a conscious Being 
who is the Providence. He is one with existence; the world is but a 
personification of Him; or to put it differently He is immanent in the 
universe of infinte forms. This universe cannot be chaotic; being the 
expression of one single power or essence, it must be capable of unification 
in a single system. It is, therefore, an ordered universe or cosmos. Its 
contents are arranged in a polyphasic unity, from lower to higher and 
still higher orders, ultimately reaching the oneness of the Absolute. That 
explains the comprehensibility of the world-order, its rational character, 
its intelligibility to the human mind, which itself is a product and part of 
the nature's system. It is the manifest aspect or Truth that is revealed to 
the human agency of science, in the form of processes of nature. In 
discovering the universe and its laws, science is becoming aware of the 
Providence; in realizing the truth of existence, man is reaching out to his 
ultimate concern and support. 

The fact that Oamkar in the mul mantra is preceded by 'T shows 
that in spite of the manyness of the revealed world, its oneness is not to 
be lost sight of. It is monistic in character, though pluralistic in content. 
It is many, yet one. But it is one, and not zero. Guru Nanak's choice of 
the numeral *T is unmistakable indication of his characterization of the 
highest reality as positive essence, in contrast with the negativism of 
Sunyavad or nihilism. It is presence and affirmation, not negation. The 
world emanates from the positive essence; as such it is a real world, and 
not merely an illusion. A world in which the Providence is immanent, 
cannot be pure falsehood. Thus, the living, all-extensive, all- 
comprehensive reality which is unitary, yet multifaced, is the object of 
estimation in the mul mantra. In the very next symbol of sat(i), Guru 
Nanak has actually described it as the Real. In philosophical terms, it is 
the basic substance of all the modes of existence; it is the reality of the 
things and forms of the world, or the spiritual essence underlying all 
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existence. Here Guru Nanak seems to be emerging from the plane of 
intuitive faith to that of philosophic belief. He had the vision of a power 
expressing itself as the Being, immanent in the world-order. Now, he is 
considering this power as the really real, the focus of all, that is, the 
ultimate object of all pursuit of knowledge. 

Guru Nanak has combined the symbol sat(i) with the symbol nam(u) 
which literally means 'name'. Here again, the implication of the existent 
world-order is clear. When we refer to the world of names and forms, we 
refer to the concrete, empirical universe which we know in our ordinary 
experience and discover through the agency of science. In short, nam(u) 
is Truth, or the knowable aspect of Reality. It represents the natural order, 
corresponding to the symbol oarhkar. Nam(u) accordingly, is of the nature 
of I&vara or God, immanent in the universe. Whatever is, is nam(u). But 
the world as a totality may be conceived in terms of a process, a moving 
and developing universe which is not a finally perfect order of things. 
What then, is the status of God conceived as Truth? The universe is neither 
complete nor perfect. Can we say that God's nature also lacks 
completeness and perfection, since God is identical with the universe? If 
the universe is developing, the nature of God must also be developing; if 
the world is finite so must be the Divine. 

Most of us, I imagine, who are accustomed to thinking of God in 
absolute terms, as the perfect, unsurpassable Being, might experience a 
sense of shock at the description of God in terms of relatively perfect, or 
a finite being. Recent philosophy, however, has experimented with the 
concept of a finite God, or God in the making. If the universe is not a 
closed or finished being, then the universe of tomorrow would not be the 
same as of today. God who is identical with the universe of today, will 
not, therefore, be identical with the universe of tomorrow, unless. He 
also develops and identifies Himself with the changed universe. Hence, 
the concept of the developing nature of God, that is, an unfinished Being 
in process, or God that is becoming unfolding, actualizing His 
potentialities. We may assert, for the sake of argument, that a good person 
is one who suffers at the spectacle of evil or suffering of others. If God is 
good then He must suffer with the suffering of worldly beings. But in 
that event, He will not be absolute bliss, since His bliss would be tempered 
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by suffering, which is negation of bliss. In case He remains in bliss, in 
spite of the suffering of mankind, what kind of a good God is He. 

Those of the idealist philosophers who conceive the Absolute as 
the necessary, supreme and infinite Being, regard the universe as 
phenomenal, conditioned and finite. The world is contingent as against 
reality that is necessary, but the world is ultimately absorbed into the 
Absolute, since the two cannot be divorced from each other. Evidently, 
then, the necessary and infinite Being contains the contingent and finite 
within itself. The aspect that is supremely real or sat(i) is indissolubly 
associated with the aspect that is phenomenal or nam(u). Thus the sat(i) 
nam(u) of the mul mantra may be interpreted as the Real-cum-Apparent, 
Infinite-Finite, Being-Becoming. It does not mean that the Divine Being 
lacks perfection; it only implies that in His phenomenal aspect He is 
finite, whereas in His transcendent aspect, He is infinite and perfect. When 
Whitehead presents the bipolar nature of God, he is combining the flux 
and process of the world with the permanence and reality of the Divine. 
Tb him, God is the selective principle, according to which eternal objects 
are picked out from the realm of possibility and placed in the realm of 
actuality. The primordial nature of God is the conceptual pole. He is the 
Ground of all rationality, and is the eternal, transcendental Absolute. The 
consequent nature of God is the physical pole; He is the immanent God, 
the source and creator of the actual physical world, a factor within reality. 

In the second part ©f the mul mantra, Guru Nanak counted eight 
attributes of Divine Being. He starts with the creative principle (karata) 
which to Indian tradition is known as Brahma. This attribute of God, 
supported by a majority of theologians in the East and the West, is 
ncftiethelss attacked by the contemporary movement of 'process theology' 
and metaphysics of critical naturalism. God does not stand outside the 
flow of time; nor is He the creator of the universe ex nihilo. Naturalism 
is prepared to admit God as co-existent with the totality of nature of 
universe, but a perfect, eternal and transcendent God, it asserts, is an 
unwarranted interpretation of the religious -experience of certain 
individuals. Guru Nanak, however, attributes positive creativity to his 
God. 
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Another feature of the highest reality, according to Guru Nanak, is 
consciousness, which is clear from its characterization as Person, 
purakh(u). It may be asked, to which aspect of reality, personality is 
attributed to the Absolute of philosophy, or to the God of religion? The 
Indian tradition favours the concept of sat-chit-anand, that is, it treats 
the Absolute as reality, consciousness and bliss. The implication is that 
Supreme Being does not possess consciousness, but rather it is 
consciousness. It is not merely 'It' but 'He', which means a person. As 
consciousness, He may be the Ground of rationality and order in the 
universe. He is the cosmic consciousness, in the sense of personification 
of the cosmos that is self-aware. But is it not just a projection of the 
human mind that is termed 'cosmic awareness'? Is it not, as Feuerbach 
believed, that man has created God in his own image, as a person endowed 
with consciousness. Thought, according to Spinoza, is one of the infinite 
number of attributes of the divine substance, which is nothing but nature. 
Is it nature that is depicted as purakh(u) in the mul mantra ? We cannot, 
here, fail to remember that Guru Nanak's Supreme Being is Creator or 
karata as well. He, as the Creator of the natural order, also identities 
Himself with His creation. He is karata~cum-purakh(u), that is, He is the 
conscious creative force; not merely an abstract principle, but a living 
and thinking Being possessed of personal qualities. 

The next pair of attributes nirbhau and nirvair(u) are ordinarily 
interpreted in a way that brings the Divine Person down to exclusively 
human level. To say that God is not afraid of anyone, and bears no enmity 
to anyone, does not do justice to the concept of realmost entity. Bhau is 
not merely 'fear', it is control and discipline as well. Similarly vair(u) is 
not simply enmity; it also means opposition and contradiction. Guru Nanak 
seems to imply that the Absolute is unsurpassable and hence under the 
discipline of none, A higher and more authoritative being is unthinkable. 
As God, He is not in subordination to anyone; as such He is absolutely 
free. In sat-chit-anand> the highest reality is characterized as 'bliss', which 
is also rendered as 'freedom'. God does as He pleases; He is not bound 
by any limitations; all rules and principles emanate from Him, since He 
is the Ground of all thought and reason. This uncontrolled, un-disciplined 
Being is also the un-contradicted Being. No logical contradictory of Him 
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is possible; it makes no sense to say that there is a non-Being as opposed 
to Being. Guru Nanak is conceiving the Absolute as unique and 
affirmative. There is no match for Him; there is no negation of Him. 

The symbols of akal and murat(i) seek to convey the featureless 
reality that has features as well. Literally, akal is non-temporal, that is, 
not governed by time, above and beyond the process of time and history, 
or simply eternal. The empirical world of names and forms is temporal; 
all modes of existence are events occurring along the long vista of 
universal history. To put it differently, time is the creative force; all this 
wondrous show of the world is a product of time. In the polarity between 
time and eternity, time is conceived as motion, as process, whereas eternity 
is motionless, ever the same. Laws of motion bring into being the forms 
and modes of physical existence. But no such laws apply to the ultimate 
reality, which therefore remains formless and featureless. Then, what is 
it? Simply void? Simply negation or zero? Guru Nanak at once adds that 
the featureless, non-temporal reality appears in form also; it acquires all 
the features of image or murat(i). It is eternal, yet in form. It is both time 
and eternity, developing and beyond development; or in Whitehead's 
terminology, Process and Reality. 

Then follow the attributes of ajuni and saibharh. i.e. non-born and 
self-installed. The Divine Person is not subject to biological norms; He 
need not develop the features of higher organisms in the manner of animal 
species. If He is above the temporal process that governs the physical 
universe, He also transcends the process that gives birth to animate beings. 
Then, how does He appear in tangible form; if He has no designer, no 
maker, no parent, who brings Him into existence, who installs and 
establishes Him? The answer is-Himself. The unmanifest has the capacity 
for manifestation, for self-expression, and self-installation. This automatic 
establishment in the concrete form is the unique feature of the otherwise 
subtle and featureless reality. No other entity, creature or being, shares 
this potentiality of Guru Nanak's Absolute. 

After presenting the nature and attributes of the Divine spirit of his 
poetic vision, Guru Nanak enters the realm of values. If the Absolute is 
possessed of unique, unshared powers, what does it matter to us? If He 
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has nothing to do with mankind, how is He relevent to human life? But 
Guru Nanak brings man into relationship with his benevolent Providence 
or the Lord supreme. As the ultimate source of system and order in the 
universe, God enlightens the human mind and equips it for the discovering 
of cosmic order. In this respect, He is the divine Teacher (Guru), who 
guides the destiny of man, shows him the path of life, and gives him 
freedom of choice and action in the framework of temporal existence. 
Not only that He is the 'enlightener', the Divine Person of Guru Nanak's 
vision is gracious also. He is embodiment of Grace itself. It is His grace, 
prasad(i) that the order of nature is unfolding itself, that evolution has 
led to the emergence of mankind with powers of intelligent activity and 
self-consciousness. It is through divine grace that man is in a position to 
seek and promote values, that he is enabled to experience the Divine in 
nature as well as in the deepest caves of his own self. 

The mul mantra, as an expression of Guru Nanak's intuitive insight 
into the metaphysical realm, presents and integrated view of the basic 
reality that is monistic, but whose manifestation is pluralistic. The 
conceptual framework of the mantra is comprehensive enough to include 
ten of the most significant attributes of the Absolute, the last two belonging 
to the realm of values with its humanistic import. The extent and 
magnitude of the non-temporal creative principle can scarcely be estimated 
by a phenomenal being subject to the space time order. Even the manifest 
aspect, namely, the physical universe of process of nature, defies measure 
and count. Perhaps, the Divine Person alone can contemplate the vastness 
and totality of the cosmic existence. Man, however, is fortunately placed 
in sharing capacity for the experience of this endless mystery. He may be 
well-advised to expand his mental universe so as to reflect, in an increasing 
measure, the vastness and magnitude of the reality of his philosophic 
contemplations. That would be the true meaning of 'cosmic consciousness' 
from the human point of view. It would be man's awareness of the entirety 
of Cosmic Being. Guru Nanak assures us that the light and grace of the 
Divine Enlightener are ever with man in his search. 
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The mul mantra of Guru Nanak is composed of fourteen words 
only, and, at first sight, it does not offer much linguistic material to an 
analyst. A deep study, however, reveals a vast wealth of content which 
invites our attention. 

The language of the mantra is essentially bound with the 
philosophical and religious tradition of India. Though typically ancient, 
it has the stamp of Nanak's time and place. This would be evident from 
its phonological, lexical, grammatical, structural, stylistic and semantic 
features which will be detailed below. 

Phonological Structure : 

The mul mantra has all the vowels — short, long and diphthongal — 
that have come down to us from Old Indo-Aryan. We have V and 'a' in 
akal, Karata, nam (u), prasad % V in nirbhau, nirvair '(u)' ajuni; V 
and 'w ' in purakh (u), miirat(i), ajuni; 'e ' in ek; *ai ' in nirvair (u); 'o 9 in 
oamkar; and 'au ' in nirbhau. Of course *a ' and 'a ' predominate. In mystic 
philosophy V is said to represent God — aksaranam akaro (a)smi ] and 
He permeates and dominates the whole universe. Linguistically too, 'a ' 
is predominant as a vowel and it is inherent in all the consonants. It may 
be noted that we have taken the figure 4 V as ek although it is pronounced 
as ik by Punjabi speakers. But considering the genius of the Guru Granth, 
it is ek. 'Ik' occurs only 40 times and that too due to the exigencies of 
metre of rhyme; ek f on the other hand, occurs 1500 times in the Guru 
Granth. Ek is traditional too. 

Final 7' in sat (i), miirat(i) and prasad(i) and final V in nam(u), 
purakhfu) and nirvair (u) are not pronounced by the granthis, and that 
also on account of their Punjabi tradition. These vowels were duly 
pronounced in such positions in Old Indo-Aryan and Middle Indo-Aryan 
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and even in the time of Guru Nanak and Guru Arjun Dev, because as we 
shall see later, they had their grammatical significance.They have existed 
finally in Braja Bhasa which greatly influenced the diction of bhakta- 
poets of middle ages. It is remarkable that although the written form of 
such words in the Guru Grahth has remained intact for the last four 
centuries, the pronunciation has changed. With all the rigidity and 
meticulousness, no generation can preserve the pronunciation even of the 
scriptures. 

Of the consonants, *k\ V and Vare dominant. So is the case with 
our languages i.e. Punjabi. Only 'kh' and ph' from amongst aspirates 
and only 'n 1 and 'm ' from amongst nasals are there. Perhaps, they are the 
oldest of their class in Indo-Aryan phonemes. It has been surmised by 
certain scholars that most of the aspirates and, probably V and 'x' 
developed in later times. The mantra has no cerebral consonants, which, 
according to linguistic historians, did not originally exist in old Indo- 
Aryan and came up as the result of Dravidian influence. All other 
consonants are there, 's ' is 'kh ' in purakh ft). This is typically colloquial. 
Also compare Gurmukhi '*f and Nagari 

Conjunct consonants are too many to be contained in such a short 
mantra. But their incidence in our language is represented here by such 
words as nirbhau, nirvair (u) and gur prasad(i), although Gurumukhi 
script does not properly show the ligature when V is the first member of 
a conjunct. 'R ' is clearly shown when it is the second member of a 
conjunct, as in prasad(\). 

Of the fourteen words, four — sat(i), ndm(u), gur and ek — are 
pronounced as monosyllables, nine — karata, purakh(u), oamkar, nirbhau, 
nirvair(u), akal, murat(i), saibham and prasad{\) are disyllabic and ajuni 
is trisyllabic, According to the older pronunciation, the position would 
be different, More than three syllables are to be found only in compounds, 
as sat(i) nam(u), gurprasad(i), etc. If frequency counts of lexical syllables 
were available, we would say with certainty whether the above proportions 
also existed in out language. 

Stress is initial in sat(i), ndm(u), karata, purakh(u) y and murat(i) 
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medial in ajuni, prasad(i), nirvair(u), nirbhau, oarhkar and final in akal; 
and saibharh.- 

Pauses are simple and rhythmic, occurring after every two words. 
Thus ek oarhkar, sat(i) nam(u), karata purakh(u), nir-bhau, nirvair(u), 
akal murat(i), ajuni saibharh, gur prasad(i). There is longer pause before, 
gurprasdd(i) which three is a clear-cut sentence by itself. 

Rhythmically nirbhau and nirvair(u) are two separate compound 
words. It may be noted that the stress in compounds karata purakh(u) f 
nirbhau, nirvairfu), akal murat(i), gurprasad(i) varies in western and 
eastern Punjabi. It is on the first element in eastern Punjabi and on the 
second element in western Punjabi. 

A few more phonetic phenomena are noticeable in the following: 

OIA satya had become sadda in Prakrit and Apabhramsa and in 
Punjabi, too. The word sati shows that it is tatsama, only spelt as such, 
like kdvya as kavi. 

Meta-thesis of nasality from sarhbhava or svayarhbhu to saibharh is 
interesting and shows local facility and folk tendency. Bhau from OIA 
bhava is common in western Punjabi, as in darhia sau te lattha bhau or 
in na dar na bhau} Ajuni from ayoni and purakh(u) from purusa also 
show Punjabization of OIA terms. Sahdhi is seen in the words nirbhau 
and nirvair(u). 

Lexical Structure of the Mantara: 

The following words are tatsams: 

Ndm(u), karata, nirvair(u), akal prasad(i) 

We are not worried about the written forms here. Miirat(i) and ajuni 
are semi-tatsamas, and saibharh, purakhfu) and bhau are tadbhavas. There 
is no desi or foreign word, perhaps because such sources do not provide 
any philosophical concepts vis-a-vis Indian traditional thought. 

The language is called Sadhukari, as the Sadhus of the period 
naturally spoke mixed language. The mantra has a balanced mixture of 
tatsamas, semi-tatsamas, and tadbhavas. The mantra contains some of 
the most important terms which have become institutions in Sikh religion, 
viz. ek, karata, karatar, nam(u), sat(i)nam(u), akal, guru and prasad(i). 
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We shall refere to the significance of these terms later in our paper. 

Prefixes for word-making used herein are V in akal and ajuni, 
'nir' in nirbhau and nirvair(u), and 'pra' in prasas(i). Suffixes form the 
words karata, sat(i), murat(i), ajuni and prasad(i). Karata purakh(u), 
nirbhau nirvairfu), gurprasdd(i), saibham and akal have a number of 
compounding phenomena — determinative, appositional, propositional and 
attributive. 

Grammar: 

The mantra is in sutra form, and does not contain much grammatical 
data. The following parts of speech may be considered: 

Nouns : Masculine — Oarhar, nam(u), karata, purakh(u). 

Feminine — murat(i). 
It may be noted that final V shows masculine singular form in 
direct case and final 7' feminine singular form in direct case. 

Adjective : ek, sat (i), nirbhau, akal ajuni, saibham. It is a well 
known fact that adjective can be used as nouns. 

Pronouns : 'He' and 'is attained' are implicit. 

Verbs : 'Is' and 'is attained' are understood by context. 

Adverbial phrase : gur prasad(i). i.e. by the grace of preceptor. 

There are no markers, but T at the end of prasad(i) is a declensional 
termination, meaning 'by' or 'with'. Also compare gur prasaad(i) apan 
ap(u) sujhai 3 and gur parasadi par(i) utarai.* 

Here T termination is instrumental as well as ablative. In jiu 
purkhai ghar(i) bhagti nar(i) hai.. 5 T with ghar is locative. 

Thus, the use of T in the mul mantra is very significant. 

Stylistic Structure: 

It is difficult to say whether the mul mantra is in prose or in verse. 
The entire Guru Granth is poetical. As stated earlier, it has a rhythm of 
its own. And, if rhythm is the most important factor in poetry, the piece 
is poetical, indeed. But all poetry of the time and all poetry in the Guru 
Granth is in rhymes. This one is not. 
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The mantra has nine phrases, rather sentence, which are apparently 
dependent but actually independent units which we have previously called 
rhythmic units. 

Semantics of the Mantra: 

It is a wonderful fact that each word of the mul mantra is explained 
in the Guru Granth itself. In fact, the Guru Granth is, by and large, a 
commentary of this mantra. Hence the word mul (fundamental) is rightly 
prefixed to it. 

Ek means My Lord is one and only one. 6 It is an essential oibhakti. 
Devotion to God has to be undivided, otherwise, there can be no 
concentration, no meditation. The conception of oneness of God is 
recognised in all theistic philosophical systems. Even those, who worship 
or tolerate a number of gods, say that it is the One who manifests Himself 
in various gods. This the most prominant of pantheistic believers, believes 
in ek bharoso ek bal f ek as bi&vas 1 i.e., one prop, one support, one hope 
and one faith. Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva according to such saints, are 
not three, but one. 

1 (one) as a figure is very important. We start counting with one. 
The universe started with that one and it is the starting point in Guru 
Nanak's philosophy, too. It is the first symbol in the Guru Granth and 
the teachings of all the Gurus are based on it. 

The figure T pervades all the figures, and there can be no 
conception of multiplicity into hundreds and thousands and millions 
without 'one'. Similarly, it is that one God who pervades all animatic 
and inanimate beings and who reproduces Himself in millions and billions 
of them. Ekameva advitlyam Brahma 8 — Oarhkar eko rav(i) rahid... 9 

All other figures have segments, but the figure ' V is indivisible. So 
is God. 

Oarhkar is oam. Varnat karah, i.e., the suffix kar signifies that 
the proceeding letter is a sound, as akar means V sound makar means 
'w' sound and so on. Oam offers a large number of interpretations and 
affords a rich linguistic material. 

Oarhkar sat(i) nam(u) means Oam is the truest name of God. It is 
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accepted as such by Vedas, Upanishads, Gitd, Puranas, Tantras, and by 
the Buddhists, Parsis, Christians, Muslims, and Sikhs. Svdstika, which is 
an emblem of the divine in Peru, Mexico and Egypt, is in fact a form of 
Oam thus: 

& * m 

Oam is the object of profound meditation, the highest spiritual 
efficacy being attributed not only to the whole symbol but also to the 
three elements — a,u,m. A is for Shiva, V for Vishnu and 'w' for Brahma. 
That was the puranic significance attached to the elements of Oam. Guru 
had this triad in view. Hence he had to add the restrictive adjective *ek\ 
Thus f ek Oam ' shows the union of three gods in one. 

EkdksrikoSa say that: 

A stands for agni, virat and v/iva. 

O staands for Hiranyagarbha, vdyu and taijas. 

M stands for Uvar, aditya and prajna 

Agni means omniscient and fit to be realized, from ahch to know, 
to realize. He is the first cause of knowledge and all that is known through 
knowledge. Virat (from Vi + rat to illuminate) means one who illuminates 
the Universe. 

ViSva (from vtf, to reside) is one in whom all the worlds and 
worldly objects dwell and who dwells in all of them. 

Hiranyagarbha is one who is the support and source (garbha) of 
all light (Hiranya). 

Vdyu is the life of the universe. 

Taijas (from teja, energy) is one who is resplendent and gives 
energy. 

He is hvar because His power (ha) is infinite. 

Aditya (from d not di, to decay) is one who never dies or decays. 

He is prajna or knowledge, it self i.e. jndnasarup. 

Oam is derived from av, which according to Dhdtupdtha treatises 
on Sanskrit roots, means to protect, to move, to know, to shine, to bless, 
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to fill, to reside, to do, to desire, to kill,to give, to grow, etc. He is the 
protector, mover, doer, giver, killer, and all-knowing, resplendent, pleasing 
and all-pervading. The Guru Granth sings in so many hymns these 
qualities of God. 

It may be noted that the word 'Oam ' is never inflected. Unlike 
other names of God, it has no gender, no number, no case. That is why 
the philosophers have believed that Oam is the real name of God. Even 
the word 'Brahma ' is in neuter gender. 

Oam is pronounced as AUM, where A is the first letter of Indian 
alphabets excepting Gurmukhi in which it is OAM, O being the first letter 
of Gurmukhi alphabet. 

The three sounds of AUM were marked by ancient philosophers as 
the first creation of the Supreme Being. The ocean, the earth, the day and 
the night and the living beings were created later. 10 

We know that there are five simple vowels in OIA — a, i, u, ri (^t) 
and lr (cj). occurs initially and 'U' medially in vowels, and '/h' comes 
at the end of consonantal classes. Thus AUM exists initially, medially 
and finally, i.e. in all positions, adi madh(i) ant(i) nirankaram, u He is 
omnipresent. 

'A' is inherent in all consonants which usually cannot be pronounced 
without the aid of 'a' which itself is indivisible and basic so is God. It is 
also said that 'a ' represents God aksaranam akaro-(a)smi i2 and *u ' 
represnts soul or spirit. Both are vowels i.e. free. According to some, 'w' 
is Om. Consonants are bound, so is maya which, they say, is represented 
by \m\ 

'A' is guttural and 'w' labial. In uttering AUM, we cover the whole 
range of vocal cavity which represents akafa, sky, which is also a name 
of Brahma who is sunna or Sunya. 

So much about God and his name AUM. Guru Nanak now proceeds 
to define His nature. 

God is sat(i) (satya), true, real. God is truth — one and the same in 
all ages and in all places. Sat(i) has a number of meanings in Sanskrit. It 
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denotes 'existing'. God exists while all other things cease to exist. God, 
alone is immortal. Sat(i) alsomeans enduring reverable and good. Sat(i) 
is essence or substance, too. In Mimamsa Philosophy, sat(i) is an essential 
quality of God as opposed Xo'guna or accidental quality of maya. Maya 
is saguna, while God is nirguna. In Vedantais is Philosophy, sat(i) is 
self-existent universal spirit. The well-known mul mantra of Vedantis is 
'Om tatsat', Le. God is the same (in all conditions), true, good, immortal 
and nirguna. 

Nam(u) is a simple word, meaning 'name' or 'name-bearer' i.e. 
God has several names. Sat(i) nam(u) may be explained in various ways: 

1. His name is true — Sat(i) nam(u) Prabh ka sukhadai, 13 the name 
of God is blissful. Other names are false, because they do not fully 
represent the qualities of a person, place or thing. 

2. He is true, good, etc., and is known by serveral names. 

3. He is truth nirguna indeed — nam(u). 

4. He is called nam{u\ truth, etc. 

5. Nam(u), £abda (word) is true. It refers to Sabdasadhana which is 
propounded in detail in the Guru Granth and Sant literaturre. 

On account of its significance and importance, sat(i)-nam(u) has 
become a full mantra among Sikhism : Namsakar gurdev ko sat(i) nam(u) 
jis mantra sunaia. 14 

The frequency of nam(u) is greatest of all words in the Scriptures. 
It occurs 3500 times in the Guru Granth. 

If we read 'ek oamkar sat(i) nam(u) ' as one phrase, it would mean, 
'only Om is the true name'. 

Karata hoi janavai, 15 i.e. karata is creator (sirjanhar) of the 
universe. The root kr means 'to do', 'make' and karata means 'doer' or 
'maker'. He is free in doing anything, karan kdran samarath(u) hai 
kahu Nanak bichar(i). ]6 He is omnipotent. 

The word karata and its equivalents — karatar, karanhar, sirjanhar 
and other occur in about 2000 contexts in the Guru Granth. 
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Purakh(u) is from Sanskrit, purusa which is derived from the root 
pa (*n Mld<jR))to protect, to bring out, to excel, to keep alive, to be able 
to, to overcome; or from pr (^)to fill, to overspread, to nourish, to grant 
a wish, to satisfy. These acts are performed by God alone. There is a 
chapter in the Rig Veda, called Purusa Sukta, which explains all these 
virtues of God, and defines the creative force of God. 

Purakh(u) according to Upanishads, means, soul or spirit. It also 
means 'man' who created in the very image of God. Thus the word itself 
connotes the oneness of God, soul, and jiva the Advaitvada (doctrine of 
non-duality) of Indian Philosophy. 

Purusa can be derived from puru, abundant, far and wide. God is 
paripurva, perfect, self-contained, and exists everywhere. 

According to another etymologist the word is split up into pura 
(g*T of yore), an us to burn); purakh(u) is one, who burns all the 
sins and gunas before creation. He is nirlipta, unadhered and unattached. 

Now, Guru Nanak proceeds to define the negative characteristics 
of his God. His is nirbhau, without fear, nirvair(u) without enmity, akal 
murat(i), deathless in form and ajuni, does not come in births and rebirths. 

Fear is the nature of a bodied being because a being had self- 
interests, jealousies and attachments. The body has to be protected from 
the fears of wind, heat and cold, fire and water, disease, oldage and death. 
But God is bodiless, unaging and immortal. He is the unselfish one. 

He does not distress or alarm anyone. He is neither hostile nor 
revengeful to anybody. He is a true friend and all love. As He has no 
jealousies and no interests, He has no enmity. 

Samo-a-ham sarvabhutesu} 1 

He is akal or avinafi. Kal also means 'time'. God is beyond the 
limits of time and space. He has no beginning, no end. He is andd(i), 
anant. Akal may mean 'before there'. God existed before time, before 
the birth of day and night, before the creation of sun and stars. That is 
His true murat(i) t form. Murat(i) also means existence. His existence knows 
no begining, no end. 
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God is ajuni, non-placental, unborn. He has no mother or father 
and He does not enter the 84 lakh births and rebirths, because He is 
nirguna, trih(u) gun te Prabh bhihn}* He is free from maya. 

Ajuni is further explained in the word saibham, from svayarhbhu 
self-born: 

Thapia na jai kita na hoi. 
Ape ap(i) niranjan(u) soi. 19 

He is not created, but is self-created. Bhu also means 'to shine'. He is 
svayarh-bhu, self-resplendent. He does not receive light from any other 
source, and He is the fountain head of all light. 20 

Tis de chanan(i) sabh mah(i) chanan(u) hoi. 

Ajuni saibham may be ajuni-sambhava, i.e not born of any source. 

It is a striking feature of Nanak's mul mantra that it is all stuti or 
nam-kirtan, a hymn of His praise. There is no prarthana or prayer. 
Nothing is asked of God. The mantra just explains what God is. It also 
points out implicitly that the realm of man is to be one with Him. 
Indirectly, it defines also the qualities of devotee, who is not at all different 
from God. A devotee and, in fact, a man should be akal murat(i), the 
very form of God who is akal purakh(u). And he should be fearless, 
truthful and friendly to everybody. He has to cast himself in God's image 
and likeness. Then he will become ajuni, free from births and rebirths. 

But, how to become one with Him or how to attain salvation? The 
answer is gur-prasad(i) by the grace of a preceptor or teacher. 

Gur prasad(i) apan dp(u) sujhai. 21 

By the grace of Guru, He will become self-evident, He will appear. "Guru" 
means heavy, high, great, venerable, preceptor. It may refer to a human 
teacher or to God. In the Guru Granth, it generally refers to both, but 
mostly to God. However, there is no difference between the two. 

According to letterists, 'gu ' means darkness and 'ru' remover, Guru 
is one who removes darkness, maya, ignorance or false conception. He 
sheds light on the path leading to heights called salvation, nirvana, 
brahmapada. Our minds are overcast with gunas, evils and attachments 
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that bind us to may a below. The guru removes these evils, washes away 
the dirt, cleans the mind of all impurities and unites it with the Purest 
and the Supreme. 

We need his grace, his kindness, prasad(i) to achieve God or even 
to become godly persons. 
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GOD OF THE MUL MA&TRA AND THE VEDA : A 
COMPARATIVE STUDY 

B.B. Chaubey 

Before proceeding to compare the contents of mul mantra with that 
of the Veda, it is desirable that we explain what we mean by 'mantra'. 
The term 'mantara' is derived from man, 'to say* 1 with the suffix tran, 
which means 'a spoken word'. Verbal expression having been conceived 
in the form of poetry, prose or song, we find, in Sanskrit literature three 
terms, namely, rV- t yajus? and saman 4 respectively. These terms were 
regarded as three kinds of mantras in the vedic terminology. Throughout 
the Samhita period we find the term mantra referring to the above-said 
three terms. In the Brahmanic period, too, the term singified the same 
three things. In the sutra period the word 'mantra' began to be aplied for 
those fks> yqjus and samans which were uttered at the time of the 
performance of rituals only. The utterances of the mantras were supposed 
to remind the priests concerned of the procedures relating to the rituals to 
be performed 5 . In the later period the term mantra acquired somewhat 
mysterious meaning — any sacred formula which was silently repeated 
with a view to attain a certain goal was called a mantra, an incantation or 
a spell. When it was employed by 'black' or 'white' magic, it was treated 
as a charm. Yaska derives the term mantra from man, which means to 
think. Yaska' s derivation of the world mantra 6 suits both the meanings. 
Thus, according to the Vedjc concept every rk, yajus or saman is a 
mantra, while according to the later concept only a sacred formula 
consisting of a few words, sometimes without meaning, form a mantra. 
In the later period brevity became an essential feature of a mantra and 
this is the fundamental difference between the Vedic and post- Vedic 
mantras. The mill mantra like many other mantras, such as Om namah 
Sivaya etc.; represents the later concept. 
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In this latter category of mantras we find two types of mantras, viz. 
guru mantra and mul mantra. A mantra uttered thrice in the right ear of 
a disciple at the time of his initiation is called guru mantra. However 
Guru Nanak's mantra was not a guru mantra in the strict sense of the 
word, as it was not given to him by any Guru in his ear at the time of his 
initiation. Guru Nanak Dev himself was the original seer of this mantra 
known as mul mantra or bij mantra. A mantra, which is repeated in 
silence but counted by means of beads of a rosary held in hand, is called 
jap mantra. 

Before undertaking discussion about the deity of a mantra in general 
and that of mul mantra in particular we would like to see the purport of 
mul mantra. 

The figure T (one) berfore Oamkar in the mill mantra is to emphasize 
that God is one, rejecting, thereby, the concept of plurality of the gods. 7 
Though He manifests Himself in this universe under various forms, yet 
He is not many. He is One alone, the diversity is the result of his maya. 8 
Just as the figure T is all pervasive and goes on increasing by ten without 
loosing its shape or value if a zero is added to it; similarly God is One 
and pervades the entire universe. That God is Oamkar; He is true (sat); 
He is the doer of all (karata); He is present in every one (purakh (u))\ 
He is fearless (nirbhau); He is foeless (nirvair(u)); He is neither bound 
by the limit of time (akal murat(i)); nor that of place (ajuni); He is self- 
made (saibham); and can be known only through the grace of a great 
Guru, gur prasad(i)). In my opinion, this mantra contains the gist of 
knowledge as available in the Vedas and Upanishads. Very frequently, 
we meet with these attributes of God in the Vedas, and in the Upanishads. 
About the oneness of God, Rig Veda declares that the Ultimate Reality is 
truly one and one alone but the pedants calls him by different names 
such as Agni, Yama 9 and so on. He who was the sole God among all the 
gods. 10 Mantras containing references to monotheistic tendency in the 
Vedic religion are frequently met with in the philosophic hymns of the 
Rig Veda. The one God is sometimes said to be Purusa, sometimes 
Hiranyagarbha and sometimes Vtivakarman." About the oneness of 
God Atharva Veda says: 
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To him who knoweth this, God is simple and one: neither second 
nor third, nor yet fourth He is called; He is called neither fifth, nor 
sixth, nor yet the seventh; He is called neither eight, nor ninth, nor 
yet the tenth. He watheth over creatures, all that breatheth and 
breatheth not. This conquering might hath entered Him He is the 
sole, the simple one, the one alone. In him these deities become 
simple and one. 12 

In the Four Samhitas of the Vedas we do not find the description 
of God as Om. However, in the Upanishads the Supreme Brahman is said 
to be Om. In the Kathopanisad when Nachiketa, the ideal student- 
Brahmachari, persisted on asking Yama to enlighten him on the question 
of the Ultimate Reality, the latter after a great deal of research to ascertain 
Nachiketa's eligibility for acquiring such secret doctrine revealed the 
Ultimate Truth in the following words: 

The word which all the Vedas meditate upon, which mainfold 
asceticism and austerity aim at, and aspiring after which the sages 
observe celibacy, I reveal to thee, now O Nachiketa, in a nutshell, 
that the secret mystic word in '0/w'. 13 

Yama further declares that verily this Om is apara Brahman also 
par Brahman. He who knows this aksara Brahman attains whatever he 
desires. Verily this 'Om ' is the highest as well as the excellent support 
(alamban). 14 By knowing of that support one is honoured in the 
Brahmaloka. In the Pra&nopanisad Pippalada speaks to Garga: 

O my child, he who knows the shadowless, bodyless, bloodless 
and pure aksara Brahman, viz. 'Om' he attains the Supreme 
Brahman. By knowing this 'Om ' in whom all souls breathe and all 
the gods rest one becomes omniscient. 15 

Further Pippalada says to Satyakama, the son of Shiv that Oarhkar 
is para and apara Brahman. 16 Shankara commenting on this mantra 
observes that being the symbol of para and apara Brahman, Om is indeed 
the form of Supreme Brahman. 17 Mandukyopanisad of the Atharva Veda 
says that verily this Om is everything; past, present and future, all are the 
expositions of Om. Om, which is beyond the domain of time. 18 
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Mandukyopanisad further tells us that the word 'Om \ being the symbol 
of supreme God, comprises of three letters, 19 a, u and m. 'A 9 the first 
syllable, represents the vaUvanara of the wakeful- state (jagrta 
avastha) 20 , V the second letter, represents the tejas of dream-state 
(swapna avastha) 21 and '/w' the third letter, represents the pragya of the 
state of unconsciousness (susupti avastha)} 2 

In the literature of Sama Veda the significance of 'Om ' has been 
discussed in detail. In the Jaiminlyopanisad Brahmana (J.U.B.) it is 
said that Prajapati created the earth, the aerial region and the heaven 
from the Rig Veda, Yajur Veda and Sama Veda respectively. Again, he 
created, Agni, Vayu and Aditya from the earth, aerial region and heaven 
respectively. Bhuh i.e. earth is the essence of the Rig Veda; aerial region 
is the essence of Yajur Veda and Dyuloko is the essence of Sama Veda. 
Prajapati could not squeeze off the essence of Om when it became the 
representative of VakP Verily Om is Agni : Om is Vayu and Om is Aditya. 
J.U.B. further says that Prajapati attempted to squeeze three Vedas, but 
he could not extract Om. 24 Verily Om is Sama;Om is mind (manas); Om 
is Prana; Om is Indra and Vak is all the gods. 25 Om is said to be the 
essence of all learning. J.U.B. says that Prajapati extracted trayividya 
(three-fold knowledge) from the Vedas. The sap which was extracted 
from that became three vyahrtian, viz. bhuh, bhuvah and svah. Again he 
squeezed the vyahrtian and the sap which came out of that was Om. 26 
Om is the support of three-fold knowledge. It is Om which supports hota, 
adhvaryu and the udgata 21 Om is immortal and imperishable. Om is 
Supreme Brahman in whom all the Universe rests. All the creatures rest 
on earth; the earth rests on water and the water ultimately rests on Om. 
As leaves are perforated, with a needle, likewise with the Om all the 
Universe is penetrated. 28 Prithu, the son of Vena asked the divine Vratyas 
to tell him what the support of water and everything else was. The divine 
Vratyas inform him that it was Truth, i.e. Om itself, which was the 
support of water and all else. 29 

How should Om be pronounced, is a question discussed in some 
scriptures, J.U.B. says that some pronounce Om as if it were a single 
syllable. But it is not correct. He who takes it to be a single syllable 
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deprives himself of the benefits of its utterance. 30 Some take it as a word 
of two-syallables and some others pronounce o and u. It should be 
pronounced or sung as Urn alone. By pronouncing Om correctly as Urn 
one makes the chant charming. 31 

The worship of different syllables of Om is said to yield different 
fruits to the worshipper. Om is the Supreme Brahman, hence, whoever 
meditates on Om, as such, attains the Brahman. Here some doubt may 
.arise about the fact that since para Brahman cannot be described by words 
and has no attributes, he cannot be meditated on merely by mind. Shankara 
says that Om is the symbol of that para Brahman, hence by meditation 
on Om one can attain the Supreme Brahman. 32 The word Om consists of 
three syllables, viz. a, u and m. He who meditates upon the first syllable, 
even without knowing of syllables, at once attains this world because of 
the effectivencess of Om. The rks which 'a' represents, leads him to the 
human world, where he is endowed with penance, celibacy and faith and 
experiences his greatness. 33 He who meditates upon the two syllables of 
Om, viz., a and u is led by the yajus to the Somaloka i.e., aerial region, 
but comes back again to the human world. 34 He who meditates upon 
Om 5 three syllables, attains the abode of Surya. He, who meditates upon 
Om clearly with all the three syllables correctly uttered, becomes purified 
of all sins committed by him, just as a serpent becomes rejuvenated after 
casting off its slough and is led by samans to the Brahmaloka. There he 
experiences a direct vision with Param Purusa seated in his heart. 35 But 
Pippalada speaks differently on this context. He tells Satyakama that the 
three syllables of Om if separately pronounced, would perish leaving no 
effect behind. Therefore, he says, they must not be pronounced separately, 
but as one single unbreakable unit. 36 By rk one attains this word, by 
yajus the aerial region and by saman that world which the wise alone 
can know. But he, who realising this fully sings Om, crosses all the three 
worlds. 37 By uttering the syllable Om, he puts aditya in his mouth and 
attains all. For him everyhing becomes conquered, nothing remains 
unattained. 

From the foregoing discussion on Om, it becomes clear that in the 
Upanishadic literature, Om was regarded as the mystic symbol of Supreme 
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Brahman. Hence, it was in the fitness of things that Guru Nanak Dev, 
after having realised the true significance of Oarhkar owned it as the 
name of the Supreme Spirit. 

Another name which finds mention in the mul mantra is sat(i). It is 
one of the most common designations applied to the Supreme God. Sat(i) 
means Truth. It is derived from as (sro) to be, God is Sat(i), because it is 
He, who exists for ever. In the Upanishadic literature the concept of God 
as Truth is a predominant concept. The truthfulness is the common 
characteristic of Vedic gods. Madhuchhanda, the seer of the first ten hymns 
of the Rig Veda, describes Agni as satya?* Gritsamada, the seer of the 
second mandala, confidently says that Indra is satya} 9 It seems that in 
the beginning of Vedic mythology every god who was assumed to have 
been the personification of any phenomenon of nature, had this attribute. 
Later on, when the monotheistic tendency became prominent, the word 
satya became the chief attribute of the supreme Spirit and names, such as 
Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, Vishnu and so on, were taken to be different 
attributes or names of one and the same Reality. Rig Veda declares: 'The 
wise men call the One by diffeent names such as Agni, Yama, 
Matarisvan and so on'. 40 

In the mul mantra, Guru Nanak Dev assigns some attributes to God. 
The first attribute is that of being karta, the Creator. God is the Creator 
of the Universe. The notion was not a new thing. The entire Vedic 
literature is full of such expressions which tell us that God is the Creator 
of the Universe. In the well-known Hiranyagarbha Sukta of the Rig Veda, 
Prajapati is said to have created the earth, atmosphere, heaven, water 
and everything in the universe. 41 In the creation hymn of the Rig Veda, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, the heaven and the atmosphere, all are said 
to have been created by God. 42 Brahman as pati, like a black-smith, is 
said to have expanded the universe. 43 In the Atharva Veda the earth, the 
atmosphere and the heaven are said to have been fixed by Brahman. 44 In 
the Kathopanisad it is said that it is the Almighty God who makes the 
universe in diverse forms. 45 There are innumberable references in the 
Upanishads which tell us that God is the Creator of the Universe. 
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The next attribute of God in the mul mantra is purakh(u) (=purusa). 
Yaska derives the word purusa from pur or puram+X si to lie. 46 The 
word purusa is used for the individual soul as well as for the universal 
soul. In the mul mantra it stands for the latter. The word purusa as an 
attribute or a designation of God is frequently met with in Vedic literature. 
In the well-known Purusa Sukta of the Rig Veda purusa is described as 
the sole cause of the universe. Everything of the universe is said to have 
emanated from the Purusa. Purusa is said to have possessed 
innumerable heads, eyes, and feet. He is so great that having pervaded 
the whole earth, He remains ten fingers beyond the earth. 47 Whatever has 
been and whatever shall be, is said to be Purusa. He is the Lord of 
Immortality. 48 It is not that this much is His greatness. He is greater than 
this. All the being put together would become only one fourth of the 
Purusa. His three-fourth, which is immortal, is in heaven. 49 The Aitareya 
Aran Yaka (Ait. Ar.) has described the vibhuti of Purusa. 50 The Sukla 
Yajur Veda says that Purusa is all-pervading and brilliantly shining like 
the sun beyond the darkness. 51 The SvetMvetaropanisad says that there 
is nothing subtler nor bigger than Purusa. He stands alone, high and 
motionless, like a tree. 52 The whole universe is pervaded by Him. He 
impells the internal organs to attain the purest and the highest bliss. He is 
the controller of all; He is the eternal light. 53 He is the internal self 
(antaratma) of all. He resides in the heart of all living beings. 54 Handless 
and footless. He yet holds everything and moves far away with speed; 
having no eyes He sees; having no ears He hears; He knows all that is 
worth knowing, but there is no one that knows Him. The wise men call 
him purusa. 55 

Another attribute of God in the mul mantra is nirbhau i.e. fearless. 
Death is the greatest fear of man. But God is not afraid of death because 
he is beyond it. In the well-known Hiranyagarbha Sukta of the Rig Veda t 
immortality and death are said to be the two shadows of God. 56 The 
Atharva Veda says that He is death itself; He is immortal. 57 In the 
Kathopanisad it is said that if fire burns, the sun shines; Indra, Vayu and 
even death do their work, because of His fear. 58 

Other attributes of God in the mul mantra are niravair(u), akal 
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murat(i), ajuni and saibham. These attributes of God are also very 
frequently met with in the Upanishads. God, being the Creator, is the 
Father of all. He is an affectionate father having equal love for all He is 
not bound by the limits of time. He is Mahakala. Sveta&vetaropanisad 
calls him 'Kalakala ' i.e. God is time itself and at the same time beyond 
the time. 59 A thing bound by the time is bound to perish. But God is 
immortal; therefore He is not bound by the time. 60 In the Atharvaveda 
(XIX. 53-54) time itself has been regarded as God, because it is eternal. 
We call it past, present and future only in relation to human existence. 
When Guru Nanak calls God as Akal there is not the least contradiction 
with the concept of God as Kala as described in the Atharvaveda or as 
Mahakala as called in the Sveta&vataropanisad. When Nanak calls God 
as Akal, he means God is not limited in the man-made time-scales. Being 
the first cause of the universe He is not the effect of any cause. The 
Sveta&vataropanisad says that there is none above Him. He is the sole 
cause; None is His creator. 61 liopanisad says that God is everywhere; 
He is self-made; 

He is the creator of every thing. 62 

From the foregoing discussion on the concept of God as manifested 
in the mul mantra and that in the passages cited from the Vedic texts it is 
clear that Guru Nanak's concept of Godhead was mainly Upanishadic, 
rathar than Samhitic and Brahmanic. In the Samhitas and the Brahmans, 
though the monotheistic tendency is there, polytheistic tendency is more 
common. Moreover, the Samhitic and Brahmanic religions were purely 
pravrttimulaka whereas the Upanisadic religion was being dominated by 
nivfttimulaka outlook, though not entirely devoid of pravirttimulaka 
tendency. Both polytheistic and pravrttimulaka tendencies keeping pace 
together, later on gave rise to the Puranic religion which believed in the 
plurality of gods. On the other hand the Upanishads, emphasizing the 
necessity of nivfttimarga, were advocating the oneness of Godhead. Guru 
Nanak Dev accepted the Godhead of the Vedic religion in general, but 
the epithets and attributes which he applied to Godhead in the mul mantra 
were mainly Upanishadic. However, he did not say anything in the mul 
mantra, against the polytheism of the Vedas. 
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It is warranted by tradition that every mantra must have a deity. 
Yaksa, the author of Nirukta, has laid down some principles to determine 
the deity of a mantra. According to him, when a seer with certain ambition 
addresses a mantra to a deity in whom he sees the fulfilment of his desires, 
he is regarded as the deity of that mantra. 63 Mul mantra, being a mantra 
should also have a deity. Now we shall see who the deity of mul mantra 
is. Oarhkar, as the symbol of Supreme Brahman, appears to be and has 
so far been regarded, as the Chief deity of mul mantra. However, I do not 
agree with this view, in my humble opinion it is the Guru who is the 
chief deity of this mantra. The mantra is divided into two parts. Ek oarhkar 
sat (i) nam(u) karata purakh(u) nirbhhau nirvairfu) akdl miirat(i) ajuni 
saibharh is one part and 'gurprasad(i) ' is the second part. In the first part 
of the mantra the seer, Guru Nanak, gives in brief the description of the 
Brahman as he understood Him. His concept of Brahman is clear in this 
mantra. Elsewhere, in his bani he has elaborated his concept of Brahman. 

According to Guru Nanak Dev, Supreme Brahman can be made 
known only through the grace of the Guru. In this mul mantra Guru Nanak 
Dev is emphasizing on the greatness of the Guru. At one place he says 
that I have lost my ignorance by the grace of the Guru and now wherever 
I see, I perceive only Lord. 64 According to Guru Nanak Dev, Guru deserves 
the highest place in the religious hierarchy. It is he who engenders our 
love for God. 65 He is so gracious that he forgives our sins and errors 
when we surrender to him. 66 

The Supremacy of the Guru was advocated not only by Guru Nanak 
Dev but also by all his contemporary saints and preachers. Emphasizing 

the supremacy of the Guru, Kabir says: 

Guru Govind dou khare kake lagan paya. 
Balihari Guru apane Govind diyo batdya. 61 

Both the Guru and the Govinda are standing before me; to whom 
should I bow down first. May I be a sacrifice for the thanks the Guru 
who made Govinda known to me. Almost all the saints of Nirguna 
bhaktidhara put much stress on the importance of the Guru. 68 

Moreover, the mul mantra is also known as guru mantra. It is so 
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called because the Guru is the chief deity to the mul. The mantra is named 
after its deity; for example. (/J.KI.LI) is called Agneva mantra because 
the chief deity of this mantra is AgnL 69 Therefore, in my double opinion, 
the Guru should be regarded as the deity of Guru Nanak' s mul mantra. 
The followers of Guru Nanak Dev, realized the importance of Guru in 
their religious pursuit. They called Nanak Dev their Guru and they became 
known as his Sisyas which is pronounced as Sikh. The Sikh religion is 
based on this Guru §isya parampara t whose source can be faced in the 
Upanishadic literature. 70 

To conclude we may say that there is a great harmony between the 
mul mantra and the Veda. The mul mantra is the gist of the Upanishadic 
knowledge. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF MONOTHEISM IN MUL 
MAftTRA AND THE BIBLE 

M.P. Christanand PiUai 

The word 'Monotheism', taking its origin from the Semitic religions 
of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, came to be charged with a 
philosophical signification, which one hesitates to use as a measuring 
rod to evaluate other religions. 

Etymologically coined from the two Greek words 'monos' and 
'theos', it simply means 'the belief in one God'. But the historical struggle 
it took in the Fertile Crescent to keep up this belief in one God in an 
environment, where a variety of beings were worshipped as gods, and 
the philosophers' analysis of this term in the context of this struggle and 
the theologians defence of the term to save its religious significance from 
being corrupted or adultrated by the philosophers' explanation, has made 
it a religio-philosophic term, with a particular, well-defined meaning. In 
this meaning it is used for a belief in One Personal Creator God, who is 
both in and outside the universe. 

That means four things : (i) that God is one; (ii) that God is personal; 
(iii) that God is a Creator, namely He is a different reality from the world 
which He has created; and (iv) that God is both within and beyond the 
universe, i.e. both immanent and transcendent. Thus defined, Monotheism 
is opposed to Polytheism, Pantheism, Henotheism and Deism on the 
positive side and Atheism, Agnosticism and Naturalism on the negative 
side. 

This paper will first trace the historical development of this concept 
in Judaism and then show how Christianity, building its monotheism on 
the same foundation, goes much further in revealing the inscrutable inner 
nature of its monotheistic God, as possessing not a single but triple 
personalities. 
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In the light of this Judeo-Christian concept of monotheism, Sikhism, 
born of a different culture, will be studied and will be shown to resemble 
Judaic monotheism, leaving at the same time the door open to the Christian 
concept of a Triune God and not shut as in the case of Islam. 

Judaic Monotheism: 

In Hebrew tradition the origin of the belief in one God is connected 
with the religious awakening of the patriarch Abraham near B.C. 1700. 
Tradition preseved in the Book of Joshua 1 , admits that Abraham's 
ancestors were polytheists. Abraham's call to give up polytheism, however, 
marked a sharp cleavage with the past. 2 This is important from the point 
of view of the history of religions. Judaism begins with the common 
faith of the tribes 3 in the God of Yahweh. Other people have other gods 
but Israel (the Jews) knows that it is bound to worship Yahweh alone 
(monolatory), whom it considers, the greatest and the mightiest of gods. 4 

It was only through the work and teaching of Moses that a kind of 
practical monotheism took shape or rather we should call this, mono- 
Yahwehism, since side by side, there also existed till the Babylonian Exile, 
near about B.C. 500, various pagan beliefs and practices among many of 
the ordinary Israelites. But the old Testament always regarded these as 
aberrations. The acceptance of the pure monotheistic belief by all people, 
no doubt, was a slow process. Many statements in the historical and 
prophetical books of the Bible prove this amply. Therefore, we should 
distinguish three stages in the history of monotheism of the Hebrew 
people: (a) The period before Moses; (b) the period during and after 
Moses; and (c) the period of the prophets. 

Before Moses The patriarchs venerated God under various names, 
particularly those of EL and Elohim 5 and perhaps also Yahweh. EL is 
often qualified by some other word, El-Olam (?=the everlasting God) 6 , El- 
Roi (=the God who sees), 7 El-Elyon (=the most high God), 8 El-Shaddai 
(=the almighty God) 9 and finally 'the God of Abraham' 10 , 'The God of 
Issac MI and the 'Mighty one of Jacob' 12 . Because of so many names several 
scholars have concluded that the patriarchs venerated many family local 
gods. But there is no justification for this conclusion. These names are 
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not distinct personal names but merely different titles of one and the 
same God. 

Moses and after: Moses, who is of Prime importance in the history 
of Judaism brings out still more clearly its unique monotheism, though it 
would surely be a mistake, to consider him the originator of monotheism 
in Israel. According to the Old Testament, it is the God of the Patriarchs, 
of Abraham, of lssac and of Jacob 13 who reveals Himself to Moses as 
Yahweh, the really living and truly acting God. 14 By redeeming the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage, He won them for Himself as His own 
special possession and He made a covenant with them by which they 
became His people, who were henceforth to rally round Him as His own. 
The principal conditions of the covenant to which the Israelites pledged 
themselves at Mount Sinai are summed up in the Ten Commandments, 
of which the first is : "I am the Lord, thy God... Thou shall not have any 
strange gods before me." 15 

Certain signs of departure from true monotheism are assigned by 
tradition to the Mosaic period itself, such as the worship of the Golden 
Calf. 16 After the settlement in Canaan, the Israelites borrowed from the 
Canaanites a good part of their religious and cultic institutions. Thus, 
there arose a syncretistic religion among the people. 

The Prophets : Against this decadence the Prophets directed sharp 
rebukes. Elia endeavoured to force the issue between Baal and Yahweh 
in his effort to convince the people that Yahweh alone is God. Amos 
preached that Yahweh, is the righteous Lord. Osee puts more stress on 
the love of Yahweh for His people, who should therefore love and serve 
Him alone. The worship of other gods he calls adultery against Yahweh 
is the Holy one, the only one, who is God and spirit, the only one who is 
exalted over all, far above everything that is evil and sinful. Jeremiah 
and Ezechiel combat idolatory even more vigorously, till in Deutero-lsaiah 
the absolute nothingness of the so-called gods of the pagans is clearly 
proclaimed. 

The motive behind this choice of only one God for worship was 
Holiness. As long as Yahweh was looked upon as their national God, it 
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was a question of the supremacy of the strongest, between Him and the 
national gods of other peoples. But when God was presented, primarily, 
in His ethical character and worshipped as God of Holiness, there was no 
longer any measure of comparison. If Yahweh was the Holy God then 
other gods were not holy. Here was an entirely new element : Yahmeh as 
the moral governor of men and nations, which was absolutely unique; 
the god of other nations were "elilim" (^nothings), "vanity", "lies". From 
now on the pure monotheism became the sure possession of the Jewish 
people. This has been Judaism's great contribution to the religious thought 
of mankind and still constitutes the burden of Messianic ideal, the coming 
of the day, when all over the world "God shall be one and His name 
One." 

For the Jews, God is, above all, the One God. "Hear (Sheme) O 
Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One" (Deut., 6.4) or in the spirit of 
Jewish tradition: "the Lord our God is unique Lord". That is Israel's 
primordial act of faith, its supreme prayer, its chief act of witness. 

This unity of God which is the basis of Israel's existence and 
message is neither an abstract unity, not a mere negation of plurality. In 
fact, what is fundamental in Jewish monotheism is not the proclamation 
of a message but the concrete, historical manifestation of the One God, 
the concrete historical relation between the One God and His people. 

The Characteristics of Yahweh : Thus, while the Old Testament 
never speculates about God's essence, it often speaks of what He is and 
does for Israel, for mankind, and for the world. The various names given 
to God show that God is, above all, looked upon as a person, to be 
compared to human persons. But He is more than a mighty and immortal 
man, such as the gods of the pagans. 17 In fact, great emphasis is laid on 
the contrast between God and man. Yahweh is God and not man. 18 The 
difference between God and man is no less than that which exists between 
spirit and flesh. 19 This supposes that the concepts of God and spirit were 
regarded as equivalent. God's essence is known from the fact that He is 
powerful, living and, above all, holy 20 . And His power is seen in creation, 
in the Government of the universe and all that lives. 
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God is often called the Living God to distinguish Him from all the 
other gods, who are 'lifeless. ' 2I He is the unfailing life. 22 He is the source 
of life. 23 But the holiness of God is His special characteristic. He is the 
Holy One, 24 the one whom man cannot look 25 at without running the danger 
of being struck dead. 26 This holiness of God is given a moral character, 
especially by the prophets. Since Yahweh is God and not man and since 
He is the Holy One, His holiness is shown in His Justice 27 , it is outraged 
by Israel's lack of trusting faith 28 and stands in such opposition to sin 
that the sinner who comes in contact with God is destroyed. 29 The Bible 
is full of the expression; the "Holy One". And the Holy One demands a 
holy people, and this is not merely in ritual way 30 but also in a moral 
way. 31 

Christian Monotheism: 

In the New Testament, monotheism is several times expressly 
formulated in the words of the Old Testament. 32 For example, in Mark's 
Gospel, Jesus replied "This is the first; Listen Israel, the Lord our God is 
the one Lord, and you must love the Lord your God with all your heart". 33 
Again, in the same Gospel we find that "He is one, there is no other". 34 
In the Acts, Paul exhorts the pagans of Lystra to turn from their vain 
idols to the living God. 35 For him, the so called gods of the pagans are 
really no gods at all. 36 St. Paul says in the First Corinthians, "We know 
that an idol has no real existence and that there is no God but One; for 
ever if there are what are called gods, whether in heaven or on earth, as 
indeed there are many such gods and many such lords, yet for us there is 
only one God" 37 . Hence, the belief in one God is basic to Christian faith. 
In this a Christian must be strict follower of his Jewish tradition. 

In general the same Jewish concept of God is found in the New 
Testament. Many of the Old Testament expressions, such as the "God of 
Abraham, Issac and Jacob ," 38 the "God of Israel" and "Our God" are 
used in the New Testament. The God whom the Bible reveals is a Personal 
God, Self-existent and Self-conscious, the creator of the Universe and 
the Fontain of Life and Blessedness. 

It is true that the Bible never discusses God apart from His attributes, 
in as much as God is what He reveals Himself to be. It is possible, 
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however, to conceive of God in relation to our own being in the way 
either of similarity or of contrast, even if his essence must remain in 
comprehensible. According to Christ, God is a spirit : 

God is spirit, and those who worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth - John 2.24 

He is a pure spirit, in the sense that He is not complex or made up 
of parts, and He is without body or bodily presence, and there-fore not 
visible to bodily senses. 

"No one has ever seen God" - John 1.18 

It is clear also from the Scripture that this Invisible spirit is a 
personal spirit, rational, self-conscious, and self determining and intelligent 
moral agent. The scripture calls Him, the Living God. "As the Lord Lives", 
occures in may oaths. He is the Master of life and death. His name 
'Yahweh' implies an essential dynamism and life : He is active and 
tireless. He is the Holy God; "I am God and not man; the Holy one 
present among you", He declares. 39 God is often termed the Father. The 
Old Testament applied the term 'Father* to God cautiously and never in 
the sense of God being 'Father' to all men. God was represented as father 
of David's line 40 or father of orphans 41 but such fatherhood never attained 
the universal extension given to it in New Testament, which set aside the 
notion of a national God, who was father of Israel only and applied it to 
all men. Not only are all who are led by the spirit of God, sons of God, 
but also all may speak to Him without ceremony, as a child in the bosom 
of a family addressing his father by the familiar "Abba". 42 Jesus repeatedly 
reminded his hearers that God was their Father, forgiving, eager to listen, 
full" of mercy and grace, tender and loving. 43 

Finally God's love is seen in a new light by the New Testament 
authors. In the Old Testament love was never clearly universal in scope. 
But in the New Testament God's goodness, kindness and love toward 
Israel and all mankind is clearly revealed. St. John writes, "God is Love" 44 
and "God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten son, that 
those who believe in Him may not perish, But may have life everlasting". 45 

This is fundamental to Christianity. God is love. Now, love 
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manifests personality; a person loved and a person loving. Hence, 
Christianity is aneminently personal religion and its God a very personal 
God. 

Three personalist mysteries summarise Christianity : 

(i) God, the absolute, and infinite, unique and wholly "other", is not a 
person but three person. 

(ii) The ' Word' of God is a person, Jesus Christ, the mediator between 
God and man, having both divine and human natures. 

(iii) The 'Spirit', which unites God, the Father, and His Word, is also a 
person. This Spirit, entering into the world creates a mystical 
personality of Christ, through which a Christian enters into a 
personal communion with God. 

All Christian theology is ultimately a reflection on and seeking an 
understanding of these personal realities. Old Testament's monotheism 
deeply-rooted in the Jewish mind, is the basis on which the mystery of 
Trinity is built and at the same time is its main doctrinal obstacle. 
Yahweh's divinity needs no proof. Paul, a Jew, reared in the purest Jewish 
tradition, 46 reserves the title 'O theos ' exclusively to God, the Father. 47 

Jesus Christ, though rarely called 'God* in the New Testament, is 
endowed with strictly divine attributes and titles, which were strictly divine 
in the Old Testament. 48 He forgives sin 49 on his own authority, perfects 
and completes the law, 50 is the supreme Master of the Sabbath 51 and 
supreme Judge of all men, 52 and knows his father as intimately as His 
Father knows Him. 53 Christ is called directly God by Paul in one passage. 54 
Therefore, no student of the Bible can doubt the divine personality of 
Christ. Christ is a Divine person. 

As for the distinct personality of the Holy Spirit, it is at the Last 
Supper that Jesus discloses it in John's gospel. 55 

The spirit of God became known to the Apostles through the. gifts 
of grace which He poured out on them on the Pentecost day. 56 Although 
the Holy Spirit is never expressly called God, He is recognised as divine. 
This can clearly be seen in the letter of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 57 
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where it is said of Him that He penetrates into all things even the deepest 
secrets of God, just as only the spirit of the individual man knows his 
own thoughts. 

Thus Bible clearly speaks of three distinct persons in One God. 
The oldest Trinitarian passages are in the Epistles of Paul, where he closely 
joins the 'Lord' and the 'Spirit* with God, and thereby implies that 'the 
God* and 'the Lord' and 'the Spirit' form a certain unit. 58 The formula 
which Paul uses consistently (God, Lord, Spirit) and his absolutely 
monotheistic teaching show clearly that his concept of divine Trinity has 
nothing to do with the divine Triads of pagan religions in which a father 
God, a mother goddess and a son god form the traditional family of gods 
(Osiris, Isis and Horus in Egypt, for example). 

Thus the New Testament reveals the deepest mystery of the one 
God-head as consisting in three divine persons. If God is one but also 
three, it follows necessarily that the sense in which He is one differs 
from the sense in which He is three. Otherwise there will be contradiction 
in God. As already indicated, Scripture does not give us a folly formulated 
doctrine of the Trinity, but it contains all the elements out of which 
theology has constructed the doctrine. The teaching of Christ bears 
abundant testimony to the true personality of each of the persons within 
the Godhead and also sheds light upon the relations existing between the 
three persons. The necessity to formulate the doctrine was thrust upon 
the Church by forces from without and it was, in particular, its faith in 
the divinity of Christ, and the necessity to defend it that first compelled 
the Church, to face the duty of formulating a foil doctrine of Trinity for 
its rule of faith. The formulation of "One God exists in three Persons" 
was not folly assimilated Christian life and its profession of faith prior to 
the end of the fourth century A.D. The formulation does not solve the 
mystery. The mystery remains because this is not a truth discovered by 
reason. It is a revealed truth and reason cannot folly explain it. 

To sum up, the God of the Christians is an eternali 59 invisible 60 
Spirit. 61 He, being immaterial, is bound neither to time nor place. 62 He is 
Omniscient, Omnipotent, Creator, Just and Merciful. His providence 
extends to all men and nations. He is transcendent but He is also immanent 
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in them because He gives them their existence and sustains them in their 
activities. He is the God of the moral order, rewards the just and punishes 
the wicked. Sin being separation from God, the man who sins wilfully 
runs the risk of being separated from God. Moreover, as He is a Holy 
God, nothing defiled can enter His presence. Finally this one God is a 
personal God, concretely expressed, He exists in three persons, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Since God is defined as Love and Word, the 
doctrine of three persons helps to understand better something of the Life 
and Love of God in Himself. 

In the history of religions the concept of monotheism was certainly 
there, even outside Judeo-Christian culture. And here again one discovers 
it first in concrete instances. Zoroastrianism and Islam, for example, were 
practical monotheistic religions first, opposing all that was contrary to 
the worship of the one only God. Now Sikhism was not an exception to 
this rule. It also originated as a practical monothesistic religion, before it 
was expressed theoretically as such. 

The mul mantra that epitomizes the formula of the Sikh creed, 
enunciates that God is the only God whose name is Truth, and who is the 
Creator, without fear and without hate; the Eternal, whose spirit pervades 
the universe; the Ungenerated purakh(u), Self-existent, to whose worship 
the grace of the 'Guru' leads. 

God is described here as One, Ek Oarhkdr. There is but One God. 
Innumerable passage in the Guru Granth amply prove this. But what does 
'unity' mean ? Does it mean a unity in the sence of monism, that is, the 
unification of all realities, (whether finite or infinite; whether created or 
uncreated), into the One Reality called God ? Or does it mean the One 
underlying principle or source from which all multiplicities arise as the 
Greek philosophers thought ? Or does it mean the one only God as opposed 
to all evil in the world as Zoroaster's God came to represent ? Or does it 
mean the Unique One, the Transcendental One ? 

The God of Guru Nanak cannot be the God of Advaitists, because 
for Guru Nanak and his Sikhs, the world is not illusion, 'maya'. It is real: 
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"Real are Thy realms and real Thy Universe. Real are Thy worlds and 
real the created forms.'* 63 

Professor Harbans Singh in his book, Guru Nanak and Origins of 
Sikh Faith points out : "One of the conspicuous marks of Guru Nanak' s 
teaching was its spirit of affirmation. It took the world as real and 
embraced man's life in its various aspects." 64 The God of the Guru Granth 
is a litany of hymns addressed to some one living and personal. The One, 
Guru Nanak speaks of is a transcendental one. But the transcendence is 
not in the sense of Deism, whose deity has no connection whatsoever 
with the world. For Guru Nanak He is also immanent, that is, not in the 
sense of pantheism but in a monotheistic sense. He is transcendent, since 
He is above the world as the highest being and as the ultimate cause, 
unique H every sense of the word. He is also immanent, since He is 
present in the world. The 'present in ' is certainly not the same as 'identical 
with ' the world. In the Guru Granth transcendence of God is greatly 
emphasized; 

Not by thought alone; 
Can He be known 
Though one think 
A hundred thousand times; 
Not in a solemn silence 
Nor in deep meditation 

Though fasting yields and abundance of virtue 

It cannot appease the hunger for truth 

No by none of these,, 

Nor by a hundred thousand other devices, 

Can God be reached. 65 

The hymn extolling His transcendence are comparably more in 
number than those which stress His immanence. 

Transcendence should be conceived not as something, up above or 
beyond space; it is rather an essentially absolute independence, self- 
» sufficient. In like manner, immanence is not a mixing of Divine Being 
with created realities, but a mode of spiritual presence, absolutely 
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irreducible to that of corporeal presence and by that very fact, infinitely 
more intimate, enveloping and capable of inhering in everything. 

Guru Nanak says : 

The One is Revealed 

The One is Hidden 

The One is behind the Dark Veil. 66 

This states that God is so transcendent that revelation is needed to 
know Him 'The one is revealed'. He is so immanent that He cannot be 
seen. 'The One is Hidden \ yet since He is the Ground of all, He is said 
to be the One behind the veil : 'The One is behind the Dark Veil\ 

With regard to the attributes of God which are common to most of 
the monotheistic systems such as infinity, simplicity, immutability, 
eternity, goodness, omniscience and omnipotence, the Guru Granth is 
abundantly profuse in expressions, What is important to our paper is the 
overwhelming emphasis in Sikhism on its personal God. We could go as 
far back as the Rig Veda, to say that the concept of a personal God. But 
it goes to the credit of only Sikhism to turn this belief into an essential 
element of religion. 

The word purakh(u) may not mean 'a person' in the modern sense, 
nor could we translate it as purusa of the Indian philosophy, since Guru 
Nanak himself, as if to deny the purusa concept of Hinduism to purakhfu), 
has placed the word qudrat in opposition to purakh(u) instead of the 
usual counterpart, 'prakrtV of the Indian philosophy. Dr. Sher Singh in 
his Philosophy of Sikhism affirming that the God of Sikhism is a personal 
God, quotes Macauliffe to support this statement : "A religion without a 
personal God has not yet been found to be a living and enduring force.*' 67 
Further, he points out that "the essence of personality lies in responsiveness 
to other persons. How can a lifeless and impersonal God behave like a 
sympathetic father or mother. God is not only sat(i) but also purakh(u). " 
"Nanak's God", writes Khushwant Singh, in his book, Hymns of Guru 
Nanak, "despite His incomprehensibility, is good, warm and friendly God. 
He is the father (pita), lover (pritam) and master-husband (khasam- 
sahib)" 6 * Therefore the God of Sikhism is a personal God, otherwise the 
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pita, pritam and khasam-sahib will have no meaning: 

The One God is the Father of all; 
We are His children. 69 

Furthermore, Guru Nanak speaks of surrender, love, devotion and 
worship to God. How is this possible, if He is not a person ? The words 
Guru Nanak uses after purakh(u), namely nirbhau and nirvair(u) are words 
which could not be said of an impersonal absolute. Love and hatred, fear 
and fearlessness are the attributes of a personal living being. Again Guru 
Nanak's concept of Creator-God is different from the Hindu concept. He 
is karata purakh(u). For Guru Nanak, God alone is eternal; He alone is 
self-existent. All others were created by Him: 

By Him are all forms created. 70 

God is the sole cause, the cause of causes, there is no other cause 
outside Him and hence He is named 'karan-karan '. Nanak says that God 
is- the Creator of heaven and earth. Even the highest gods of Hinduism : 
Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva are all created by Him, Guru Nanak denies 
any kind of material cause by bringing in 'hukam ' in the concept of 
creation, consistently and rightly. The creation takes place through His 
will: 

His will it is that creates the forms... 71 

How sptak of Him who with one Word did the whole Universe 
create. 72 

What He wills He ordains. 73 

Although 'hukam* or 'sabad' of God is mentioned in the Koranic 
or Biblical sense, yet some scholars, such as Dr. Sher Singh think that 
Guru Nanak's idea of creation is monistic. This is misleading. A correct 
understanding of the Guru's concept of creation, gives a better clue to 
the understanding of his concept, than Hindu philosophy. The term 
'creation' expresses the way in which the world and everything pertaining 
to the world have their origin, ground and final goal in God. It implies a 
comprehensive action of God on the world and a total relationship of the 
world to God. The concept transcends all categories of thought, and the 
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metaphysical systems like pantheism, emanationism and dualism cannot 
be reconciled with the doctrine of creation, because on the positive side, 
it is the action of a personal God and the 'person' is the most characteristic 
of His creations, and on the negative side it is one of casuality. The concept 
of authorship paves the way for a better understanding of creation. 

Creation embraces the whole of reality of the world; not just its 
beginning but its whole existence including its consummation; and not 
just its static being, but is dynamism and activity. We must, therefore, 
insist that creation is not a * cause' within the category of causes, but the 
living transcendent ground of the world and its movement. Creation means 
that everthing without exception is God's action and God's beneficient 
action towards man. The belief in creation is to see some one behind all 
things, to see the world as 'gift'. 

The goal of creation can only be man. as person and as community. 
How true this is when the sociological implication of langar is considered. 
Only man can receive love as love. Creation is considered as the free act 
of God to man. It means that the whole of reality comes to him as a 
sabad (word) of God, summoning and inviting him to an equally total 
response, in which man responds to the sabad with the fullness of his 
own being and of his world : 

Nirankar akar(u) hoi ekamkar(u) apar(u) saddla. 
Ekamkarah(u) sabad dhun(i) oamkar(i) akar(u) banaia. 14 

The Guru uses words like kartar, siranda, usaranahar, khdliq, 
and karanhdr which are all personal names, as if to mean that creation is 
the action of a personal God. 

Christianity and Sikhism: 

Looked at in the light of Judeo-Christian monotheism, Sikhism may 
be called a monotheistic religion, only when its unique transcendental 
and immanent God is also conceived as person, separate from the created 
universe. That the God of the Guru Granth is a personal God, we can 
boldly say, is the unanimous affirmation of the majority of Sikh 
theologians and philosophers. But we cannot say the same as regards the 
reality of God being separte from the reality of the world. There are 
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interpreters of the Guru Granth, who interpret the scriptures in a monistic 
sense. If this is the case, then Sikhism cannot be called 'monotheism' in 
the Judeo-Christian sense, as the distinction between the creatures and 
the Creator is fundamental to the Judeo-Christian meaning of monotheism. 

All the same, Sikhism and Christianity agree in the condemnation 
of plurality of gods and in the insistence on the worship of the one and 
only one God. In this Guru Nanak's hymns seem like an echo across the 
centuries of the monotheistic preaching of Jesus. "We know that there is 
only one God, the Father, who is the Creator of all things." (I Cor; 8.6) in 
whom "we live and move and are" (Ac s; 17.1-28), etc. 

The Golden Temple, Harimandir, at Amritsar reminds one of the 
only temple of the Jews at Jerusalem dedicated to the one only God. 
They allowed no other temple to be built anywhere in the world. Only 
synagogues, places for assembly and study, were allowed. And the only 
requirement for a synagogue was a chest to contain the sacred scrolls, 
exactly similar to our gurdwaras, where the only equipment one finds is 
the throne for the Guru Granth. 

Comparing the nature of God in Christianity and Sikhism, it appears 
that the description of God as love and Friend, has its similarities in both 
religions : 

O my love, I have, no one but Thee, 

Without Thee, I like nought , and by loving Thee I am at peace. 75 

Come into me, O Friend, that I see Thee, and my body and mind in 
cool comfort. 76 

are but a few of the quotations from the Granth to compare with "Love 
the Lord, the God", "God is love", "Love is the fulfillment of the Law" 
etc. of the Bible. 

This resemblance as regards God's love is still more striking when 
one notices that it is a 'pardoning love' in both religions. Both of them 
affirm that "whatever a man sows, that he will reap" (Gal., 8.7). Beyond 
this essential part of the theory of retribution karma, the two teachers 
differ, Guru Nanak accepting the theory of rebirth without questioning i: 
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and Jesus rejecting it implicity or even perhaps explicity in rare passages. 
In my opinion the theory of retribution is prone to incite man to despair. 
For who shall escape the sway of his own actions ? Who, indeed, unless 
the very law of retribution can be transcended by the forgiving power of 
the merciful God ? 

That God is tnerciful, that He is our friend, that He Himself pardons, 
is the good news preached by Guru Nanak after Jesus. Sins can be washed 
away, not by ritual baths but by a sincere love for God: 

When the True Guru is merciful, man shall know no sorrow. 77 

Off (his impurity) in this place of pilgrimage that is within him. 78 

By attaching himself to God's Name he is saved. 79 

To this similarity, we must add the similarity that exists in both 
religions as regards 'nam' and 'sabad\ For the Semitic peoples, an 
unnamed thing was a non-existent thing. Names were considered to 
identify and describe the very being and function of their bearers. In 
religious matters, knowledge of the name of God was considered the 
most effective way of establishing contact with Him. The divine name 
was evocative, not only of God's being, but of His relationship with His 
people. It was held in great esteem. The "name of the Lord" was loved, 
praised and thanked. The divine name was synonymous with God's glory. 
(Ps., 42.8). Prophets spoke "in the name of the Lord." Christians still 
begin and end all their services in the name of God. The 'name' was 
often personified and eventually was referred to God Himslef. (Ps 30.27). 

"Nam japo" is Guru Nanak's constant exhortation, "As the blind 
uses a stick, so do I use the name of the Lord to feel the path that leads to 
God." 80 Nam is considered as the shrine of God and the sanctuary of 
divine knowledge : 

Should I go to bathe at the place of pilgrimage ? 
God's name is the real place of pilgrimage. 

My pilgrim station are the Name's meditation and the inner divine 
knowledge. 81 

Name is also used for God Himself : 
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Through the mercy of the true Guru 
Nanak has obtained the true Name 82 
Dwell on Him day after day, 

that thou mergest imperceptibly in warn" 
We should worship the nam, believe in the nam 

Which is ever and ever the same and true. 84 

Although in the question of creation, the parallel between Chrisianity 
and Sikhism is not clear because of the interpretation given by scholars 
in the monistic sense, yet the use of the word 'sabad * $ in the creative 
act, shows that the act of creation in Sikhism could also be explained in 
the Christian sense. Sabad, translated as logos is an intriguing term. Logos 
is central to Christianity. Sabad, also, I must say, is central to Sikhism. 
Logos signifies Jesus and sabad signifies Guru. The word is the Guru. 86 

Sabad in Sikh theology is the intermediary between the Guru and 
the disciples; it is the essence of knowledge : u Sabad Brahm gian. " 
Similarly logos in Christian theology is Christ, the only mediator between 
God and man. He is also the Brahm gian 'The one who knows me knows 
the Father." These verbal and conceptual paralles in both religions require 
deep study before we could affirm or deny their identities or differences. 

Now coming to the question of God as a 'person' Judaism, Islam 
and Christianity affirm God to be a 'Person'. It is here that a dividing 
line is drawn between the Semitic and the Hindu concept of monotheism. 
It is here, that Sikhism parts ways with Hinduism, and travels with Semitic 
religions. But when the point of plurality of persons in God is reached, 
Judaism and Islam slam the door on Christianity. Koran emphatically 
denies any possibility of more than one person in God. Islam identifies 
'nature* with 'person*. Therefore One God means one person. Later 
Judaism, also, is averse to this concept, and that is due to a 
misunderstanding of the concept of 'nature' and 'person'. Modern 
psychology reveals new insights into the truth of person and personality, 
which were unknown before. Human personality is seen as a centre of 
relationships through self-consciousness and selfgiving. A person is, 
therefore, someone complete in himself (an incommunicable individual) 
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but also some one constituted by his relations. Persons, as we know them, 
are social, that is they, enjoy personal relationship. This is theologically 
significant for Christians since it makes their Trinitarian mystery 
somewhat understandable. 

Sikhism, with its guru-concept, w<zm-concept, and sabad concept, 
seems to me to hold the key to further insight into the trinitarian mystery 
of this one only Deity. All these require deep studies, in the absence of 
which I can only affirm as I have done at beginnings of this paper, that 
Sikh monotheism is open to an interpretation of Christian monotheism 
and does not slam its door on it as Islam does. 
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MUL MANTRA— AN UNTENABLE KORANIC 
PARALLEL EXAMINED 



G.S. Talib 

In this short paper I have tried to lead the reader to concentrate on 
the origin of mul mantra and to meet certain false and untenable 
conjectures, made by people who have jumped from a superficial 
resemblance between its affirmations and some of those in the Koran, to 
the conclusion that the mul mantra owes its enunciation to the Muslim 
Scripture. Before coming -to examine this particular point, I may refer the 
reader to Guru Nanak's intimate association with the Indian spiritual and 
philosophical thought, a number of elements of which he incorporated 
into the great moral synthesis and the vision which he formulated for the 
guidance of Indian humanity. He studies the confused and multiple 
spiritual state of the time which was the cumulative result of a thousand 
years or more of the proliferation of false and corrupting systems of 
thought, and firmly and courageously rejected all that he found to lead 
mankind away from the formulation of a pure, creative way of life for 
the higher good of the individual and for the community. This was not an 
easy task, for creeds and sub-creeds by the hundred had developed and 
taken a hold on the minds of the people, and superstitious, empty rituals, 
fraudulent substitutes for true religion and crassly ignorant systems 
claiming to aid spiritual ascent and enlightenment were prevalent. 

The ancient spiritual visions of the great seers from whose 
meditations the great concepts of the Attributeless Absolute (Brahman) 
the Supreme Creator (Purusa), Immanent in the universe, and the^great 
moral law of Karma had emerged, had in the intervening centuries of 
decline and decadence given way to the doctrine of Incarnations and 
propitiation of the forces of terrible aspect. There had occurred general 
divorcement of religion from the true path of spiritual and moral action. 
Sect warred against sect over petty details of ritual and non-essential 
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articles of belief, and anything like a creed which should unite rather 
than divide was practically unknown to the scholar-pandits and those 
reputed to be holy — the Yogis, Siddhas, Naths, Bairagis, Sanyasis and 
others of such fraternities. There was a situation of acrimonious 
theological conflict in which no visible centre existed, towards which 
these various warring creeds might converge to find harmony, synthesis 
and what may be called a national religion which should unite and guide 
men in all activities — sacred and secular. The only binding force in the 
vast world of humanity which may be called Hindudom, was the fact of 
the Indian origin of those hundreds of creeds which went to make up its 
corpus, and the presence of a practically irreconcilable force, Islam which 
had introduced a new assertive creed and had set up an empire whose 
polity did not hesitate to define the liquidation of Hindudom as its 
cherished aim. To the blind orthodoxy and visionless practice of the 
Brahmin, the Yogi, the Tantrist and other classes of priesthood was added 
the fanaticism of the Mullah, Kazi and Sheikh — all imbued with the zeal 
to end within India what they regarded as impure, heretical creeds. All 
this was further complicated by the existence of a highly corrupt and 
unjust state system, both where Muslim feudal rule prevailed and where 
the complexion of such rule was Hindu. 

Guru Nanak's Vision — A Special Revelation: 

Knowing this to be the background to Guru Nanak's holy Ministry 
and such to be the character of the religion given by him for the guidance 
of humanity, it should not be difficult to formulate some idea as to what 
its relationships with the creeds then existing would be. Guru Nanak did 
not, contrary to the wrong notion made current by scholars without 
intimate knowledge of his teaching, attempt a 'synthesis' of Hinduism 
and Islam. Such a notion would not only be repugnant to the very end 
which he had set before himself of giving to mankind a new vision, but 
would be contradicted at every step by a careful study of his teaching. 
His was a special Revelation, a vision, emerging in a creed in which all 
should share — not only the high-caste and low-caste in Hindudom with 
its vast sprawling entity, but also Muslims and those of other non-Hindu 
creeds. This they would do because of the underlying universality of the 
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vision and the all-embracing humanitarian character of the faith 
commended. While Guru Nanak did accept such formulations from the 
various aspects of the religious thought of India as could go into the kind 
of creed and vision which he set out to give, he did not accept any aspect 
of it in its totality because of the unacceptable accretions which had got 
struck to it from its primitive origins and the later ecumenical tendency 
of Hinduism to add layer upon layer of unreconciled belief and myth in 
the numerous creeds which formed its corpus. Again, while he entirely 
rejected Yoga in its various forms as handed down from the past and 
transmuted its symbols and rituals into those of moral life, he rejected 
also asceticism, Brahmanical ritualism and the dark creeds coming down 
from primitive times which formed the real faith of the vast majority of 
the people. While he found the moral teaching of the Gita valuable, as 
inhering in its doctrine of disinterested moral action and its commendation 
of Action as an essential element in the religious life, he accepted neithter 
the Incarnation theory on which the whole fabric of the Gita is built nor 
the system of Yoga-praxis which forms the major portion of this facious 
scripture. 

Mul Mantra — Its Indian Phraseology: 

The mul mantra to refer briefly to it analytically is formed totally 
of formulae which echo back to the formulation through its long history 
of the philosophical thought of India. Through mul mantra and the four 
sentences following thereafter, 1 the Guru is expressing the vision, in the 
first place of the Absolute and following on that, of the Creator with 
Attributes who alone can be the object of man's worship and devotion. 
0 Ek-Oamkar, as written in Gurmukhi is a 'Syllable' (aksar) and stands, 
as stated in numerous places in the Guru Granth for the Absolute, Brahman 
without Attributes. As karta purakh(u) 9 He is Purusa echoing down from 
the Veda, and has attributes like nirbhau (without fear), nirvair(u) (without 
rancour), gur prasad(i) (realized through the grace of a Spiritual Guide). 
This last, as said earlier, is a special characteristic of the attitude of Bhakti. 
In the four sentences quoted above, the vision is of Divine Eternity and 
Immutability and of the ultimate assertion of the Moral Law in the 
universe. 
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Here two important considerations may not be lost sight of. In the 
first place, it is significant that all the elements in mul mantra are of 
Indian origin : Even mehar, nadar(i) which figure so ubiquitously in 
gurbanl is here prasad(i). Secondly, the dual vision of the Supreme 
Being, as Absolute (Ek-Oamkar) and as Creator karata purakh(u) has 
deep, millenia-long associations with Indian thought and vision. It is not 
of the Koran, wherein Allah is conceived, of course, as One without a 
rival sharing in His might. But that vision is different in character from 
the more intimate one which emerges from the mul mantra. It may here 
be mentioned in passing that terms belonging to spiritual philosophy have 
their roots in the cultures within which they have grown, and continue 
through time to recall the related aspects of their respective cultures. 
Oarhkar (with its basic Om) connotes the Absolute Brahman inaccessible, 
unknowable while Allah is the One without a rival, transcending the deities 
of pre- Islamic Semitic faiths. One cannot be a substitute or synonym for 
the other. To look for Guru Nanak's monotheism (it is however, not mere 
monotheism but monism) Islamic creed would be misleading. 

Guru Nanak and Islam: 

Of Islam, Guru Nanak has not imbibed any doctrinal element. The 
idea of the special and final prophethood of Muhammad, the Revelation 
through Gabriel, the conception of Paradise as a delightful, sense 
ingratiating garden, with all the juicy details, the idea of Muhammed as 
intercessor of all non-Muslims as Kafirs to be eternally damned, etc. — 
all are alien to Guru Nanak's vision, as may be obvious even on casual 
thinking. All that Guru Nanak took was certain Muslim Sufistic terms, 
which he found expressing not the separatist orthodoxy of institutionalized 
Islam, but the ideas of humanitarian ism, grace and devotion. These 
harmonized with what he himself had been preaching. Finding them also 
included in the teachings of the Sufis, he adopted certain terms expressive 
of these, alongwith other terms derived from Muslim sources which were 
pretty familiar to the common people. Rituals like the Muslim prayer 
(namaz), the (remazan) fast, circumcision etc., he only transmuted into 
spiritual experiences, as had been done by him in the case of Yogic and 
Brahminical ritual. This is the extent to which he made use of the Muslim 
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tradition, which in gurbdni is only peripheral, and is intended to 
emphasize tolerance. Muslim attributes of God like rahim, karim, subhan 
are used by him. A few terms, derived not from orthodox Islam, but 
again from Sufistic thought are given great importance in view, of their 
expressing what he himself loved to emphasize. These are raza (divine 
will), hukam (divine ordinance) and mehar, nadar (grace). 2 

Ajuni and the Koran — an Examination: 

We may now particularly consider ajiini (unborn) which forms part 
of mul mantra and by some is thought to be inspired by the Koranic lam 
yalid wa lam-yulad, begets not, nor is begotten {Koran, 112.3). This of 
course, does look closely to resemble Guru Nanak's affirmation in ajuni. 
But there is a fundamental difference which unless clearly grasped, we 
may easily be with those Ahmadi zealots and others of their like who do 
not hesitate to claim Guru Nanak to be a Muslim and invent a whole host 
of specious 'proofs' to support their assertion. 

While in mul mantra only ajuni (Uncreated, Unborn) is the term 
used, in the Koran there is 'begets not, nor is begotten'. Begets not in the 
Koran refers to the Christian belief in God having progeny, which it seeks 
to contradict. The assertion has this particular reference, for which support 
is provided by the text in Sura-i-Maryam (Chapter on Mary, Mother of 
Jesus) where, in two separate places, horror at such a belief is expressed. 
Sayeth Allah : That God begot a son — what ye have said, its horror is 
such as may burst the heavens, shatter the earth into particles and shake 
the mountains to make them collapse. Ayat 88 of this Sura says : 'They 
(misbelievers) say, God begot a son'. 3 Again it is said 'It is not becoming 
God's greatness to say He begot a son'. 4 

This being the origin and reference to 'begets not' in the Koranic 
assertion, Guru Nanak warns against the belief in the Incarnation of the 
Supreme Being as avatar. The worship only of the supreme (akal- 
purakh(u); Ek-Oamkdr Brahman) is enjoined upon the believer in 
gurbdni and not of any of the deities or avatars, who are looked upon 
not only as being enmeshed in the 'three attributes' of Maya, but as 
themselves servants of God and mortal. Clear references to this, pointing 
to the implication of ajuni may, for example, be found in Guru Arjan 
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and Guru Gobind Singh in more than one place. Guru Arjan says : 

The Lord is touched neither by birth nor death. 5 

Thou ignorant misbeliever, He neither is born nor dies. 6 

May the tongue be accursed which utters, the Lord taketh birth. 7 

Referring to Rama who is worshipped as the Supreme Being, it is 
said in the Sabads of Guru Gobind Singh : 'Should you assert that Rama 
is unborn (ajuni), unvanquished, why then was he born of the womb of 
Kaushalya? 8 

About Krishna, the other great avatar, in a similar context, it is 

said : 

He who hath no father or mother; caste, nor child or grand-child 
and is the redeemer — 

What necessity made Him come into the World to be called the 
son of Devaki? 9 

In another place the claim for Krishna to be Supreme Being is 
repudiated, since it would be unbecoming the Supreme Being who is 
above all rancour, to drive Arjuna's chariot in battle. 

The two sources from which the assertion has come, in gurbdni 
and the Koran bein^ diverse in history and the very formulation in 
language and emphasis being different, it would be wrong to trace Guru 
Nanak's ajuni to the Koranic ayat in Sura-i-Ikhlas. As said earlier, in 
reference to the respective overtones of Ek-oamkar and Allah, the two 
visions are diverse in their origins and implications. Guru Nanak is 
repudiating the Indian mythology, while the Koran is contradicting the 
Christian belief in the sonhood of Jesus, as no doubt also the idolatory of 
the pre-Islamic Arabs. Guru Nanak's vision is drawn from his 
uncompromising faith in the Absolute who is one, Indivisible, Eternal 
and above Transmigration {ajuni). In view of this, it is only appropriate 
that the Koran be not brought in to find supposed origins for Guru Nanak's 
vision in this or other contexts. 

A Parallel Discussed — Sheikh Farid and Guru Nanak: 

Further, to demonstrate the divergent background and approaches 
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from which similarly sounding spiritual formulations emerge, a study 
may be made of .two hymns, one from Sheikh Farid and the other from 
Guru Nanak — both in Raga Suhl. Sheikh Farid's hymn, 'Thou didst not 
look to the tackle of the boat while it was yet time', 10 obviously evoked 
from Guru Nanak the corrective : 'Make the boat of prayer and austerities, 
so that the passage be smooth. 11 In both hymns the imagery is similar. 
But there is a vital difference in the attitude towards death in each case. 
To Sheikh Farid death is eternal, as in Muslim belief. Life, like milk in 
the breast, is gone for ever; lovers never again shall meet. To Guru Nanak, 
through the Master's grace, with the capital of good qualities, union will 
inevitably occur again. Transmigration will be annulled. Here the Guru's 
belief in the unending process of life shows itself as against Sheikh Farid's 
Muslim belief in death, after which only on Judgement Day will the spirits 
rise to face their Maker. It will help clearer understanding and better 
discrimination not to forget that Guru Nanak's reference to Islam are 
only in those universal aspects of spiritual life which the Sufis enunciated, 
and not in the Koranic doctrines. 

Further Parallels Examined: 

This is not to deny that Guru Nanak did, as said earlier, for including 
tolerance and also to keep his vocabulary at the familiar level, adopt in 
the original or in rendering some attributes and terms. These were known 
to Islam, but also to Indian faiths. Fear of God is again and again asserted 
as necessary for the spiritual life by Guru Nanak. This has some parallels 
in the Koran, Muhammad is called Munzir (frightener) in this context. 
Yet there the implication is different from anything similar in the Guru's 
teaching. In Islamic teaching, fear of hell and the terrible retribution on 
unbelievers finds a reiteration which is foreign to Guru Nanak's teaching 
of loving devotion and search for union with the Creator. The penalty for 
life devoid of devotion is vijog (sepearation from the Creator). Rahim 
(merciful) is Koranic and is used by Guru Nanak as one of God's 
attributes. Ghajur (pardoner) is not employed in gurbani, but its idea is 
expressed. Ghani (above want) finds a place. God in the Koran is 'First 
and Last' (Huwal Awwal wal-Akbar). In gurbani He is. Here again the 
resemblance in the visions is only apparent. The content of the Guru's 
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pronouncement is different, implying eternity and the moral basis of the 
cosmos. In Guru Arjan a similarity but with marked difference is there : 

I bow to holy Lord Eternal — the primal, the ever-present and Eternal 
Formless One. 12 

The holy Gurus did not have to get their visions from the Koran or 
any other scripture. These came to them from their own God- 
consciousness which of course had for its cultural background the Indian 
thought which they had inherited and imbibed. 

Contacts with the Koran there no doubt are, but these, as said earlier, 
were peripheral only. Koranic traditional thought and belief, have had no 
influence on the Guru. In the Koran it is asserted, as in the Bible, that 
God created the universe in six days (fi sitta ayyam). This is entirely 
different from the cosmology adopted by the Guru. The Koranic 
Revelation to Muhammad is said to be made through Gabriel, who came 
"as near him as two bows' length or even less". Not to believe this would 
be hereby according to Muslim belief. So also not to believe in the entire 
pre-Islamic Judaic religious thought. Yet the Gurus cannot be credited 
with any such belief. As a matter of fact, while they respected Islam and 
its founder, and bore an attitude of tolerance and compassion towards the 
Muslims, as towards all other people, they did not subscribe to any of the 
doctrines or dogmas of Islam. To pick and choose a phrase here and a 
phrase there to show the Koranic influence on the Gurus is a futile and 
mistaken exercise, and highly misleading. In Guru Gobind Singh's Akal 
Ustat(i) however, there is a conscious attempt at acclimatizing and 
adopting some portion of Muslim phraseology. If any parallels with 
Islamic phraseology are to be looked for, these should be traced there. 
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TAO AND EK OAMKAR : A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN TWO POWERS 

Guninder Kaur 

Tao is the ultimate power for many Chinese; Ek Oamkar is the 
ultimate power for the Sikhs. Recognition of the value of power, e.g., in 
the technological field, has led to significant advancement, but in the 
humanistic and philosophic arena, full recognition of its enormous 
possibilities has yet to be made. Here, however, comparativists of religion 
and some phenomenologists have broken ground. I refer to the works of 
Mircea Eliade and Kristensen. Nevertheless, I have not come across a 
comparison between Tao and Ek Oamkar. Why? Linguistic and 
geographical distances could, perhaps, be one answer. Let me hope that a 
recognition of a similarity between Tao of the Chinese and Ek Oamkar 
of the Sikhs shall lead to some progress. An inexpressible one, the progress 
I have in mind is along T.S. Eliot's "Intersection of the Timelessness 
with Time" (Four Quarters) heading towards enhancement and enrichment 
of the human mind. The attempt here will not be to gloss over the 
differences between Tao and Ek Oamkar, As a matter of fact, it is the 
apparent contrast, engulfing similarity, that renders the element of concern. 
I shall now begin my comparision between two powers, its primary basis 
being Lao Tzu's Tao Te Ching 1 and Guru Nanak's Jap (u) 2 . Lao Tzu: 

The Way(Tao) is like an empty vassel 
That yet may be drawn from 
Without ever needing to be filled. 

It is bottomless; the very progenitor of all things in the world. 

— Chapter 4. 

Guru Nanak: 

Ek Oamkar Sat(i) nam(u). — Preamble to the Jap(u) 
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He can neither be established nor created; 

The Formless One is limitless, complete in Himself. 

— Pauri 5. 

The above quotes seem to me to represent most closely and clearly, 
the ultimate power that Lao Tzu and Guru Nanak in their own, and indeed 
separate ways, seek to underline. Tao is a way, a path, which Lao Tzu 
compares with an empty vessel. Emptiness, Void is Tao, Quite the 
contrary, Guru Nanak makes positive asertions. Polar to the notion of 
void, the preamble to the corpus of Sikh scripture, the Guru Grahth, goes 
thus: "ek oarhkar, sat(i) nam(u). Ek—Eikk or One; Oam— He/Ultimate 
Power; Kar — Is. Thus ek oarhkar sat(i) ndm(u) affirms the existence 
(via kar) and unity (via Ek or One) of the ultimate power (via Om) Whose 
name (nam) is Truth sat(i). The existence, unity and entity of the power 
has been claimed. Instead of a void we thus perceive an Isness-sat(i) 
nam(u) While the numeral Zero seems to be pregnant in Tao, the numeral 
T stands at the very beginning of the Jap(u), making firm assertions. 

This has been the apparent fundamental difference. However, as 
we ponder further, Tao and ek Oarhkar acquire considerable similarity. 
That Tao is not a mere vacuity but also utmost fullness ought to be noted. 
"That yet may be drawn from without ever needing to be filled". Again 
in chapter 5 : "In that it is empty but gives a supply that never fails". The 
lines, though ambiguous, highlight the fact that from the emptiness of 
the Tao gueshes forth a non-ending "that" (What does Lao Tzu mean?) 
and/or non-failing supply (of what? we do not know). Tao, therefore, 
cannot be complete void. Rather, it is a complete void, but simultaneously, 
a complete fullness. Chapter XI sheds more light on this enigmatic nature 
of Tao: 

We put thirty spokes together and call it a wheel; 
But it is in the space where there is nothing 
that the usefulness of the wheel depends. 

The nothing — the invisible space surrounded by thirty spokes — is 
the care of usefulness; power of rotation emanates from its inside. Does 
this invisible nothingness "progenitor of all" not correspond with Guru 
Nanak's Formless and Complete One? What Lao Tzu calls "emptiness" 
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or "void" or "nothingness", is claimed by Guru Nanak to be everything. 
The terms remain in opposition; the power, the value of Ek and Tao 
remains equally intense. 

Also explicit in the quotes above is the extremely paradoxical 
approach used by Guru Nanak and Lao Tzu. Holmes Welch, calling Tao 
Te Ching, a "famous puzzle", states that a paradox can express a complex 
truth more succinctly than a logical exposition. He gives the example of 
Picasso: "...rather than painting two profiles with one eye (Picasso) paints 
one with two." 3 Fritj of Capra in The Tao of Physics seems to be echoing 
Professor Welch. Says Capra, "Tao Te Ching in an extremely puzzling, 
seemingly illogical style. It is full of intriguing contradictions..." 4 No 
wonder the Tao is complete emptiness and complete fullness as well. 
Guru Nanak, fully certain of the existence of the Ek, is even able to give 
Him the name of sat(i). Yet, Guru Nanak refers to Him as the Formless 
One. Via paradox, Lao Tzu and Guru Nanak render the Tao and Ek 
Oamkar infinitesimal. Therefore, in order to comprehend the two powers, 
our minds will have to give up the usual path of logical reasoning. 

I would now like to explore the Tao and Ek oamkar on the ground 
of two major intriguing contradictions: 

(i) Transcendent-Immanent. 

(ii) Primal Unity-Creator, Preserver, Destroyer. 

On the one hand, Tao and Ek oamkar are beyond comprehension. 
They are Absolute, Complete, Unconditioned, devoid of colour and form 
and all attributes. This aspect of the two powers reminds me on Kant's 
noumenal world which is unknown, unlimited, beyond space and time 
and beyond all human perceptions. 

Lao Tzu, chapter I : 

The Way that can be told of is not an unvarying way. 
The names that can be named are not unvarying names. 
It was from the Nameless that Heaven and Earth sprang. 
In Chapter 25 : 

There was something formless yet complete 
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That existed before heaven and earth 
Without sound, without substance 

Dependent on nothing, unchanging, all pervading, unfailing 
One may think of it as the mother of all things under heaven 
Its true name we do not know 
Way is the by-name that we give it. 
In Chapter 32: 

Tao is eternal but has no fame (name). 
In Chapter 65: 

The mysterious Tower', so deep, penetrating, 
so far-reaching... 

Hence 75c?, the power that is being explored, is beyond our reach. 

It is impalpable; incommensurable (Chapter 21). Actually it is even wrong 
to call it the "Tao that can be told of is not an unvarying Tao "The 
nameless one" (chapter 40) is only given the "by-name" of Tao. In chapter 
22 it has been referred to as the "Primal Unity". And as we saw in chapter 
4, it is "Bottomless". Thus without boundaries, infinitely deep the 
Nameless is Primal Unity : Soundless, Substanceless, Independent, 
Intrinsic and Darker than any mystery : Trancendent, can we perceive 
Tao in any way? 

Guru Nanak's nirguna (transcendent) is also an Absolute Unknown: 

Jap(u). Stanza 3 : 

Countless have tried to describe Him 

But He still stands beyond all descriptions. 5 

Stanza 24 : 

Endless His vision, and Endless His inspiration, 
Endless His Creation and endless the ends thereof, 
Endless men's search in anguish for His lirmits, 
but His limit? cannot be found. 
Endless He is, and none can know His end. 6 
Preamble : 

Akal murat(i) (Timeless One or the Enternal One) 

Once again, the fathomless, infinite Power is beyond our reach or 
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comprehension. It is amazing to see how close Lao Tzu and Guru Nanak 
have been. A brief summary : 

Lao Tzu Guru Nanak 

i) Primal Unity Corresponds with I, only ONE 

ii) Bottomless Endless 

iii) Formless, yet complete Formless One is Infinite 

He is Complete 

iv) Nameless I or Sat(i) which itself is 

unnameable 

v) Tao is eternal Akal Murat(i) (Timeless) 

vi) It was from the Nameless Endless His Creation and 
that Heaven and Earth Sprang Endless the Ends... 

Are we then to conclude that Tao/Ek Oarhkar is a limitless 
transcendent, impossible ideal Not quite. 

Says Lao Tzu: 

The Valley Spirit never Dies. It is Named the 

Mysterious Female... 

It is there within us all the while... 

(Chapter 6) 

Says Guru Nanak : 

"O Nanak, Know the True One as Immanent in all." 7 

"Within us all" : "Immanent in all". How very similar. Both Lao 
Tzu and Guru Nanak have said that the force is within us. It is "hidden" 
says Lao Tzu in chapter 41. In Raga Ramkali. Guru Nanak asks, "The 
drop of water in the sea, and the sea in the drop of water, who shall solve 
this riddle? Who knoweth the secret?" 8 The example of the deer is also 
used by Guru Amar Das to confirm that the Ek is within us hidden. "Just 
as the deer possesses the musk within itself but not knowing runs far and 
wide in search of it, so does man". 9 Neither Lao-Tzu nor Guru Nanak 
doubt the existence of Tao and Ek. Both maintain its certainty within the 
individual . Tao and Ek Oarhkar, therfore, become enchanting enigmas 
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which men can know, at least hope to know. For Lao Tzu the power can 
be applied to the self, household, village, kingdom and eventually to the 
empire. In all cases it leads to a flourishment. Lao Tzu's view of 
transcendence and immanence of the power is epitomized in : 

If one looks for Tao there is nothing solid to see 

If one listens for Tao there is nothing loud enough to hear. 

Yet, if one uses it, is inexhaustible. 

The Tao has no physical characteristics. It is transcendent through 
and through, yet immanent also, because it is present within us all and its 
power can be used or applied by the entire society. 

In Guru Nanak, however, the transcendent Absoulte nirguna does 
take on form and manifests Himself, viz, become saguna. Upanishadic 
origin as McLeod says, 10 the terms were first introduced by the Fifth 
Guru, Guru Arjan. And, the thrust of Guru Nanak's teachings as well as 
of the following gurus lay upon in. Nonetheless, His achieving form should 
not be misinterpreted as being installed in an idol for in pauri 5 of the 
Jap(u) Guru Nanak emphatically denies such a possibility: 

He cannot be installed like an idol 
Nor can man shape His likeness. 11 

The saguna aspect is a reflection of divine immanence present in 
His creation. 

He is the Absolute, yea, He the Related One. 
Who by His Power, hath to be witched all. 12 

are my favourite Nanakian Jines. They depict the Transcendent acquiring 
form and alluring man. While the Tao cannot be seen (even though earth 
and heaven have sprung from it), the Ek Oarhkar can be Vast and 
magnificent Nature is indeed a minute part of the. Infinite. Lao Tzu offers 
only an application and usage of the Power, Guru Nanak' s a unique 
portrait: 

Thou hast a thousand eyes but without eyes Thou art, 
Thou hast a thousand feet but without feet Thou art, 
Thou hast a thusand nostrils but without nostrils Thou art, 
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This act of Thine has fascinated me. 13 

Via the thousand the Guru tries to describe Him in the utmost level 
of comprehension (as does Lao Tzu the creation of the Tao, not Tao 
itself) yet, with the juxtapositon of the "wihtout", His immensity which 
expands beyond all expression and thought is accepted. Lao Tzu makes 
no trials in describing the Tao\ Guru Nank does. That both Lao Tzu and 
Guru Nanak accept the transcendence as well as the immanence to Tao 
and Ek Oarhkar respectively, in their own ways, cannot be denied. 

Paradox 2 : Unity-Trinity 

In the Primal Un\ty-Tao/Ek/Omkar flow many pluralities. Tao and 
Ek are not only Creators (as mentioned earlier), but also preservers. 
Destroyers also? I yet have a question about it. Nonetheless, these 
pluralities should not be considered contradictory to the core of the One 
Nameless Tao or the Ek Oarhkar. Guru Nanak's saying makes this clear 
'Unity becomes plurality and plurality ultimately becomes Unity'. Kant 
in the Critique of Pure Reason too says that "totality is plurality regarded 
as unity" (while talking about the noumenal world). Since Primal Unity 
has been discussed in the earlier part of the essay I shall begin with the 
triple aspects. 

Tao Creator has been denoted by Lao Tzu through images of 
Mother and Female Valley. Just as the mother gives birth to her child, in 
the same manner, the world emanated from the womb-like, Empty Tao. 
"Female Valley". Very ambiguous, could mean fertile soil giving birth to 
a luscious world. Sex imagery is thus implicit in Lao Tzu. I, therefore, 
do not agree with Professor Welch when he, in parting of the way, 
emphatically states that Lao's Tao "offers no sexual imagery". Continuing 
on — 

Chapter 42 : 

Tao gave birth to the One; the One gave birth successfully to two 
things, three things, up to ten thousand... 

Chapter 51: 

Tao gave them birth, The Power of Tao reared them, shaped them 
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according to their kinds, perfected them, giving to each its strength. 

In chapter 34, Lao Tzu says that the ten thousand creatures owe 
their existence to the Tao. All of them have been produced by it. Having 
produced them, "it covers the ten thousand thing like a garment". 

Thus the Tao performs a dual role. On the one hand, it creates the 
ten thousand; on the other, it rears them, perfects them, "covers them 
like clothes". Through the simile of the clothes, Tao is signified as 
sheltering and protecting its creation but laying no claims upon it. We 
very well know the usefullness of a winter coat on Boston streets in the 
middle of January. Yet, how easy it is to throw it off. 

Now to Guru Nanak. The Singular force, Ek Oamkdr, is, 
'paradoxically creator-preserver, just as Tao in for Lao Tzu. But Guru 
Nanak goes a step further than Lao Tzu and preceives the 
"destroying"power culminated in the Ek also. This might mislead one to 
believe that Guru Nanak is aiming to accept the Hindu trinty of Brahma, 
Vishnu Shiva. Yes, he accepts it, but, simultaneously, also rejects it. The 
three in the Hindu faith exist as specifically different gods. In the Nanakian 
conception of the Ultimate, their individual powers of Creation, 
preservation and destruction culminate into the One, leading to an absolute 
nullification of the three God. 

As Creator of karatd, the Power brought forth the world into 
existence: 

Through His will He creates all the forms of things 

But what the form of His will is 

None can define", says Guru Nanak in the Jap(u). XA 

Guru Nanak maintains that nobody knows the hour of creation. 
Lao Tzu does not mention any time either. For Guru Nanak there was 
undivided darkness for countless aeons. There was neither earth nor 
heavens. This description of the beginning of cosmology contains a loud 
echo from the Tao Te Ching which, as we saw, depicted emergence of 
the earth and the heaven from the womb-like, empty Tao. Non division 
and darkness are implicit in Lao Tzu. But the Guru emphasizes the 
pervasiveness of divine will. Difference : Lao Tzu does not. Guru Nanak 
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details at length the things which did not exist, focussing on the point 
that there was nothing but Ek Oarhkar and His hukam (Will). 

And when it pleased Thee, Thou didst create the world, establishing 
Thy creation without visible supports. 15 

'From His one word all creation sprang, flowing out like a multitude 
of rivers. None can know the limits of His creation'. 16 Lao Tzu speaks of 
the Ten Thousand' things, coming out in sequence : Tao produced the 
One, the One two, two to four to ten thousand. But there is no such 
sequence in Guru Nanak's understanding. Everything just spurted out. 
Even Hinduism and Islam talk of fourteen regions-seven upper and seven 
nether. Unlike the fourteen (Hinduism and Islam) and the ten thousand 
things (Lao Tzu), Guru Nanak does not limit the creation. No numerical 
figure can estimate the Ek's vast creation. While there is no wonder or 
amazement in Tao Te Ching, Gurus are deeply moved. "How can an 
insignificant creature like myself express the greatness and splendour of 
Thy creation 17 V Exclaims the Guru "Waheguru" (meaning, Thou art 
Wonderful). 

The Ek does not merely create. Having brought the world into being, 
He sustains it. He who made the night and day, the breezes and waters, 
sees to it that they do continue to run or blow or flow. This lies paralelled 
to the force of Tao> which rears, perfects and shapes the ten thousand 
things. Being the Ultimate watch keeper and caretaker, the power in 
Sikhism acquires a theistic level. This is absent in Lao Tzu. The power 
which preserves in Lao Tzu is but like clothes... and not one upon which 
depends the world like a child upon his mother (as in Guru Nanak). For 
Lao Tzu the Tao, like mother, gives birth but does not remain authoritative 
or claiming in any way. The term "perfect" is present in both Lao Tzu 
and Guru Nanak. Guru Nanak even calls the Ek, swdranhar (Decorator) 
for magnificent nature is the symbol of his artistic vision. 

The Ultimate Creator and Sustainer is also the Destroyer. He who 
created also destroys; apart from Him there is no other. 18 Having destroyed 
he builds and having built He destroys. 19 The Ek Oarhkar is now the 
Saddanhar, who calls back His creation. In this Shiva-like aspect, the 
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Ek is seen as the Supreme Judge : 

Peerless is His law and peerless His court, 

Peerless His scales of justice and peerless their measure, 

Peerless is His generosity, peerless His acceptance, 

Peerless His mercy and peerless His commands, 

How peerless? How priceless? who can describe Him? 20 

with the Ultimate Power, as Supreme Judge, are intertwined two 
important concepts of Sikh faith : Karma and nadar(i), Vedanta too 
stresses Karma but, according to Guru Nanak, karma is only the cause of 
birth in this world, the state of final beautitude, however, depends upon 
His Nadar(i) (benevolence). In stanza 4 of the Jap(u): 

Our birth is the fruit of our actions ; 
But salvation comes from His Grace. 21 

The "Peerless Judge" judges our actions and recreates man 
according to his past deed. Thus while Karma determines or enslaves 
man and has pessimism attached with it, nadari}) (Grace), an embodiment 
of optimism, liberates him. 

Nowhere in Lao Tzu does one directly come across terms karma or 
nadar(i). But I do see them lying hidden in Tao Te Ching. 

Chapter 30 : 

"Rebound". It is indeed very much like Guru Nanak's "as you sow, 
so shall you reap." Of course, the Ultimate power is not there to check 
that past deeds, yet one's actions in Lao Tzu do get bounded back, upon 
which lies the Nanakian thrust also. Similarly, Grace can be discovered 
ill the application of Tao. While Tao has to be applied, Grace is the 
Ultimate's showering of benevolence upon the individual. The two are 
in direct contrast. This is a misinterpretation because the showering of 
Grace does not imply a pessimistic attitude in the individual. In order to 
accept the benevolence one had to attune himself/herself to a certain frame 
of mind. This activity seems to me to lie analogous with the application 
of Tao. Once Tao is applied or Grace received (both after strenous effort), 
the result in both instances is, nourishment. 
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Before the discussion on the "unity and trinity" comes to a close , 
I must say that some destructive power is inherent in Tao also. I did not 
mention the destructive aspect earlier. That was because Lao Tzu had 
said that the Tao lays no claim upon its creation and, as has been repeated 
many a time before, it is like the clothes covering the ten thousand things, 
But twice I ran into a powerful line which has metamorphozed my 
conclusion. The line goes thus: 

(i) In chapter 30 : 

And what is against Tao will soon perish. 

(ii) Chapter 55 : 

And whatever is against Tao is soon destroyed. 

Throwing off the coat on a Boston street in the middle of January 
surely is easy. But will one not freeze to death and/or catch pneumonia? 
Even though "covering the ten thousand like clothes" The Tao is the 
possessor of a destrutcive element. In brief, both Tao and Ek Oamkar, 
being primal unities, contain, within themselves, the three powers of 
creation, preservation and destruction. 

So far, the focus of my exploration has been upon deciphering the 
two powers. That these Powers have very strong ethical implications must 
be noted. Tao, the Way, has to be adopted by men. And Ek is not a far 
off unity, but one to be grasped by men. Both Tao and Ek Oamkar are 
goals which human kind must identify itselfs with, an identification which 
I would now like to study along a dual axis: — 

(i) The way to the Way of Ek 

(ii) Ultimate Achievement. 

The Way told by Lao Tzu to reach the Way is again very 
paradoxical, Chapter 22 highlights it: 

To remain whole, be twisted.,*' 

To remain straight, let yourself be bent, 
To become full, be hollow. 

Explicit in the above quote is the object to remain whole, straight 
and full. This can be obtained only by being the opposite. 
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Among a multitude of images I found three main strands upon which 
rests Lao Tzu's thrust of the way to the Way. They are 

(i) Inactive action 

(ii) Simplicity 

(iii) Non-attachment to knowledge 

Guru Nanak sets up three paths to reach the Ek, namely: 

(i) Action 

(ii) Knowledge 

(iii) Love 

Moreover, in the Jap(u) 9 Guru Nanak sets up five spiritual stages. 
In Lao Tzu no spiritual realm is mentioned : the way to be followed is 
not yonder but here. Thus, superficially, many a contrast is seen : 

Inactive action vs Action 
Against knowledge vs knowledge 
Existence vs spiritual stages. 

But penetrating further, Lao Tzu and Guru Nanak seem to have set 
up a rather similar path. 

Inactive Action: 

Inactive action has been symbolized by Lao Tzu in Water and Valley 
and Female. Water according to Him, comes closest to the Tao because, 
unresisting itself, water can cut the most resistant materials. Lao Tzu 
also mentions the power of the female who, with-out action or via 
quiescence, i.e. going under the male, causes him to act and thus conquers 
him. So the theme to Lao Tzu's inactive action is action; action devoid to 
desire, action devoid of aggressiveness, however, not an abandonment 
of action. 

Action was very important fjjr Guru Nanak and in no way did he 
consider an abandonment of action He too stressed action without desire 
and wihout aggression. The image he used was that of lotus. Common to 
both the Gita and the Guru GrahtK the simile of the lotus manifests 
man calmly acting, yet being untouched by action. The only difference is 
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that Guru Nanak's calm, inactive doer remains on water, so does the 
absorbed one in the ek. 

I saw no such absorption in Tao Te Ching. 

Simplicity: 

Simplicity in Lao Tzu is basically returning to our original nature. 
Symbols offered by him are the uncarved block (wood in its pristine 
glory); raw silk (su-silk, before being colured or dyed) and child 'yingerh- 
all cartialge; hardly any bone, therefore, soft and bending and innocent). 
'Simplicity' has been stressed by Guru Nanak also. As a matter of fact, 
the Sikh faith represented a protest against the artificialities that the Hindus 
and Muslims of his peroid were immersed in. There is a passage in the 
Raga Vadhahs which I cannot resist quoting : 

I plaited my tresses, 

With vermillion daubed the parting of my hair 

And went to Him 

But with me He would not lie 

My heart is grief laden, I could die. 22 

The passage, though ambiguos, is fascinating. Through the metaphor 
of the maiden wanting to sleep with her lover, the Guru seems to express 
his desire to enter into a perfect union with the Ek. Like the maiden 
plaiting her tresses and daubing her perting with vermillion, he could be 
following the artificial route of idolworship, throwing waters to the gods 
and godesses wearing sacred threads, practising penance... 

Simplicity thus has been stressed by both Lao Tzu and Guru Nanak. 
But have you noticed the different aromas? 

For Lao Tzu, it is a going back to the original, simple self. It is a 
cyclic path. For Guru Nanak it is simply an absorption of love for the Ek- 
Oamkar without external worshipping. It is a simple attitude towards 
something/someone else is linear as opposed to being cyclic or going 
back to the same personal self. 

Knowledge: 

Lao Tzu condemns all learning particularly the pseudocsience of 
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the values taught by the moralists and realists. "Those who know do not 
speak; those who speak, do not know"(56). 

One cannot accumulate knowledge by looking out of windows or 
travelling after. 

Chapter 47 : 

Without leaving His door He knows everything under heaven, 
Without looking out of his window. He knows ail the ways of 
heaven. 

For, the further one travels the less one knows. Therefore, the sage 
arrives without going, Sees all without looking, 

Does nothing, yet achieves everything. 

\dmit Gurus: 

I have searched all the Shastras and Vedas but Nam is nowhere to 
be found. 23 

Knowledge is considered important by Lao Tzu and Guru Nanak 
but knowledge of a unique kind. It can perhaps be understood by reflecting 
upon an opposition, viz, the Advaita tradition. Gyana (or Knowledge) 
enunciated in the Advaita tradition has from Shankara to Radhakrishnan 
been saturated with a metaphysical quest. The emphasis is throughout on 
logical expertise and rationalistic play. Such is not the implication of 
Knowledge for either Lao Tzu or Guru Nanak. True knowledge they 
maintain is not received from books or other external attempts. It is 
something from within. While the Sage gains all the knowledge of ways 
of heavens by staying indoors; Guru Nanak's GurmukK recognizes the 
Divine spark of the Ek within himself. 'The Ways of heaven" on one 
side; the "divine spark" on the other who can describe the difference 
between the two? who can describe the silence between two waves of the 
sea? 

Having recognized that Lao Tzu and Guru Nanak put forth a similar 
approach towards Tao and Ek, we can, henceforward, launch into 
unfolding the Ultimate achievement— "nourishment"— as I termed it. Lao 
Tzu has a social and political achievement in mind. 
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Apply it to yourself and by its power you will be freed from Dross. 

Apply it to your household and your household shall thereby have 
abundance, 

Apply it to the village and the village will be made secure. 

Apply it to the kingdom and the kingdom shall there by made to 
flourish. 

Apply it to an empire, and the empire shall thereby be extended. 

-Chapter 54. 

Though the alpha point in the progress is the individual himself/ 
herself, the omega point is the empire. Not so for Guru Nanak. Guru 
Nanak's achievement begins with the individual; it ends with the 
individual also. Personalistic through and through, Guru Nanak asks for 
a penetration within the self. But when the individual phenomenon of 
recognition extends to the 'selves' rather than a singular 'self, does it 
not lead to an achievment of the society as a whole? Indirectly, the junction 
of the omega points in Lao Tzu and Guru Nanak is the same. 

Ultimately, a significant question needs to.be answered. How is it 
acquiring the Tao and /or Ek Oariikar? 

In chapters four and fifty-six, Lao Tzu epitomizes serenity and 
tranquillity as the consequence of Tao : 

All sharpness blunted 
All tangles untied 
All glare tempered 
All dust smoothed 

This is called the mysterious levelling. 

In acute disengaged form confusion-dim, clear and equanimous is 
the obtainer of Tao. Quite the contrary, the Guru is ecstatic Exclaims he: 

O my Mother, I am in ecstasy, for I have found the True Ek 

Yes is a flash, I sound my Lord and my mind is filled with the 
song of bliss 

Like every jewelled angel and the fairies of every region, all joined 
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in chorus to sing the song of the word (nam). 
All who have Him enshrined in their minds, sing; 
SayethNanak: 

I am truly in ecstasy for I have realized my Guru. 24 

In the former feelings were blunt : in the latter, the feelings have 
been evoked to their utmost level. Yes, confusions seem to have 
disentangled in both 'Freedom entered 9 . But is so much of luminosity 
and radiance in the Guru's version. "Jewelled angel". Somehow, the 
brilliance indicates that "all dust (has been) smoothed". Clarity indeed is 
a major ingredient of the Guru's feelings. But very distant from Lao Tzu's 
"mysterious levelling", the Guru exalts and feels exalted. 

Thus the feelings and reactions in the acquiesence of the Tao and 
Ek-Oamkar have been a blend of similarities and differences. This 
highlights die fact that the Powers that induced those feelings/ reactions 
had to be similar and different from each other. 

NOTES 

1 (Tr.) The Way and Its Power, Arthur Waley (Henceforth only chapters stated). 

2 Kirpal Singh, The Japuji. 

3 Holmes Welch, Parting of the Way, pp. 7-8. 

4 Fritj of Capra, The Tao Physics, p. 48. 

5 owtf aftf ^ »rt 

sfe arfk arit afi^t ajfe Sfell Guru Grahth, p. 2 

>fe 7i ffO few Hfe 

>>?? * ttO ofte* nroFfy 

yijfesvt trttri ibid, p. 5 

7 JTOcT ft fl^W flf nfO Hfe»T3H //>/W., p. 2 

8 TTOIS Mfij §^ Mftl H*3I? fafa t^f I Ibid., p. 878 
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10 W.H. McLeod, Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion, p. 1 67. 
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